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FOREWORD 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Winston S. Churchill 
K.G., O.M., C.H., M.P. 


Not since the days of the Roman Empire has a single nation carried 
so great a responsibility for the lives of men and women born out- 
side her shores as Great Britain does today. Within her forty or so 
dependent territories dwell eighty million people for whose welfare 
and enlightenment Britain is, to a greater or lesser degree, 
answerable. 

There has been no lack of critics, at home and abroad, to belittle 
Britain’s colonial achievement and to impugn her motives. But the 
record confounds them. Look where you will, you will find that the 
British have ended wars, put a stop to savage customs, opened 
churches, schools and hospitals, built railways, roads and harbours, 
and developed the natural resources of the countrics so as to miti- 
gate the almost universal, desperate poverty. They have given freely 
in money and materials and in the services of a devoted band of 
Civil Servants; yet no tax is imposed upon any of the colonial 
peoples that is not spent by their own governments on projects for 
their own good. 

I write ‘their own governments’ advisedly, for however much 
diverse conditions may necessitate different approaches, the British 
have for long had one goal in view for their overseas territories : 
their ultimate development into nations freely associated within the 
Commonwealth framework. ‘The present state of the Common- 
wealth is the proof of the sincerity of this policy. 

It is because I believe that Britain’s colonial record is too little 
known and her policies too little understood that I welcome the 
books of the Corona Library. ‘The aim of these books is to present a 
contemporary portrait, at once reliable and attractive, of each 
territory. I warmly commend the series to the attention of the public 
at home and abroad, for if these publications do even a little to 
clear away the clouds of misunderstanding and prejudice that have 
gathered round the very idea of colonial government, they will have 
been well worth while. 
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PREFACE 


Tuis book is the result of a visit which I made to British 
Guiana for three and a half months at the beginning of 1955. 
I went to the Colony at the invitation of the Colonial Office, 
who wished a book to be written about it by an impartial ob- 
server. All expressions of opinion are my own and are not 
necessarily shared by the Colonial Office or the British Guiana 
Government. I travelled in most areas of the Colony—by aero- 
plane, river-steamer, jeep, dug-out canoe and on foot—and 
shared, if only superficially, in the diverse forms of living 
which make the country so fascinating; I stayed on sugar estates 
in the coastal areas, enjoyed the social life of the expatriate 
English in Georgetown, met Guianese of every race and passed 
some weeks with primitive Indians in the deep Interior. 
Although the Interior comprises all the Colony except for the 
narrow coastal strip, it is on this strip that 95 per cent of the 
population lives and this book is thus primarily concerned with 
life on the coast, with its politics, problems, customs and eco- 
nomic formation. The section on the Interior is short and is 
seen largely from the point of view of its relation to the coast- 
land; this relationship will become increasingly important in 
the future. I have in preparation a more personal account of 
travels in the Interior. 

So many people gave me help, advice and hospitality in all 
parts of the Colony during my visit that a list which was not 
invidious would literally occupy the next three pages, but I 
should like to express my gratitude for all the kindness I re- 
ceived wherever I went. It would be impossible, all the same, 
not to mention the names of Mr. A. W. B. Long and Mr. Vin- 
cent Roth, O.B.E., who both so patiently answered my ques- 
tions and gave me so freely the benefit of their great knowledge 
of British Guiana in all its aspects. I only hope their pupil has 
learnt a little of the lesson they had to offer. 


MICHAEL SWAN 
October, 1955 
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1. OVER GUIANA, CLOUDS 


ABs the north, beyond the three jungle-bound peaks which 
give Trinidad its name, the Caribbean lay clear and vividly 
blue; a schooner, pink sails full in the breeze, rested on the 
water like a giant piece of coral which had come to the surface. 
Then, some miles to the south of the island, we were flying 
above another sea, a viscous, pink sea, the colour of a schooner’s 
muddied sails, a sea in which was suspended the alluvial flow 
from the rivers of Venezuela, the three Guianas and Amazonia. 
How could Columbus. when he sailed his caravel across these 
unlovely waters, have thought that the great rivers from which 
they came formed the entry to the Earthly Paradise and had 
their source at the Tree of Life? He spoke then with the voice 
of a medieval cosmographer, rather than with the observant 
realism of the High Renaissance. ‘No one can reach the Earthly 
Paradise save by divine will. ..’, he wrote. ‘I believe that this 
water may come from there, even if it be far away ... and if it 
does not flow from Paradise the marvel is the greater still, for T 
do not think there is known in the world a river so big and so 
deep.’ 
We could sce, through the clouds and the steam haze, the vast 
panorama of that paradise—flat jungle stretching to a lost 
horizon, veined by rivers and more or less uninhabited, though 
once Warrau Indians had lived along this ‘Wild Coast’ in huts 
on stilts that had made Amerigo Vespucci name the territory 
Venezuela, or ‘little Venice’. It is a desolate coast, yet once it 
had filled many minds with thoughts of golden cities and 
earthly richness. Now we were above the great delta where 
‘Orinoco, in his pride, rolls to the main a rival sea of roaring 
war’. This was the river which obsessed Sir Walter Raleigh for 
so much of his life, the entry to Guiana and the gold of El 
Dorado. ‘Guiana’, he wrote in his Discoverie of .... Guiana, 
is a country that hath yet her maidenhead, never sacked, 
vurnt nor wrought. The face of the earth hath not been torn, 
‘or the virtue and salt of the soil spent by manurance, the 
raves have not been opened for gold, the mines not broken 
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with sledges’.' There is evidence that the story of El Dorado 
was planted on Raleigh by Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, the 
conquistador, to keep him busy while the Spaniards exploited 
the truly rich areas of the New World, but it was a deception 
Raleigh was never aware of; a Guiana gold idol and some ore 
from the Orinoco were found on his headless body. 

Although the figure of Raleigh appears on the stamps of 
British Guiana he never, in fact, explored any of the territory 
below the Great Mouths of the Orinoco. For him, as for all his 
contemporaries, Guiana, the ‘land of waters’, was the country 
enclosed on the east by the Amazon and on the west by the 
Orinoco, including the courses and deltas of both; to the north 
it stretched to the Atlantic. When Raleigh set sail in 1595 his 
aim was to subjugate this mysterious Empire of Guiana as 
Cortes had subjugated the Mexican Empire. He had dreams of 
colonial and mercantile wealth to be gained from the subjuga- 
tion, and the patent exaggerations of his Discoverie suggest that 
it was in many ways the first of those glowing prospectuses in- 
tended to encourage speculative investment in Guiana. At one 
point he puts forward the arguable thesis that ‘no portion of 
the earth is made in vain or as a fruitless lump’ and with less 
excuse than Columbus, who never saw the mainland, suggests 
that the country is comparable to Paradise. The passage has 
great beauty and it is interesting to see that Raleigh describes 
the land in terms more suitable to the demesne of some Eliza- 
bethan manor-house. ‘But for the greatest part,’ he writes, 


‘those regions have so many goodly rivers, fountains and little brooks, 
abundance of high cedars and other stately trees casting shade, so many 
delicate fruits, ever bearing, and at all times beautified with blossom 
and fruit, both green and ripe, as it may of all other parts be compared 
to the paradise of Eden; the boughs and branches arc never unclothed 
or left naked; their sap creepeth not under ground into the root, fear- 
ing the injury of the frost; neither doth Pomona at any times despise 
her withered husband Vertumnus in his winter quarters and old age.’ 


He talks of the ‘perpetual spring’ which is like ‘the strong, 
flourishing and beautiful age of man’s life’. 
Six months after his arrival at the Orinoco, his enterprise 
1 The idea was echoed in Paradise Lost: 
yet unspoiled 


Guiana, whose great citie Geryons sons 
Call El Dorado. 
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having failed, he was back in England; but his tales of wealth 
and possible glory filled others with ambitious schemes for 
colonization. 

The aeroplane had flown beyond the mouths of the Orinoco 
and below us twisted the Amakura, defining the north-west 
border of British Guiana; next the Barima and the Waini, 
flowing towards the coast and then, a few miles from the sea. 
turning suddenly to the left as if at the last moment reluctant to 
burden the ocean with their refuse. I did not then know that 
a shell barrier runs along the coast at this point which 
has resisted the pressure of the rivers. Some minutes later the 
Pomeroon, one of the many great rivers of the Colony, shone 
for a moment, and then we were above the Essequibo, where a 
simple civilization at last began. Canals were cut across its east 
bank, the lozenge-shaped islands dotting its breadth of fourteen 
miles were green with rice, and huts spread along the banks. 
The jungle fringes on the east side soon gave on to what 
appeared to be luscious savanna, but no cattle were there, no 
huts, no sign of habitation. There was something unhealthy 
about the green of the vegetation—it was the metallic green of 
verdigris; then the clouds parted and the sun shone through to 
be intensely reflected on the surface below, travelling across 
the swamp-land as we moved until it vanished. once more. into 
the forest. 

Next came the Demerara, less majestic than the Essequibo, 
but sinuous and graceful as we circled above it before landing 
at Atkinson Field. Atkinson Field, twenty miles from George- 
town, was built by the Americans during the last war, on land 
leased by them, as an air-base on the route to North Africa. In 
1949 they re-leased the land for ninety-nine years; the Govern- 
ment now maintains the field as a civil airport by arrangement 
with the Americans. I drove from the airfield over a fine 
concrete road, but the pleasure was short-lived; suddenly the 
luxury of the United States ended at a picket-post and we were 
on British soil, literally, for, after a mile or two of battered 
tarmac, the road surface was composed of carth which had been 
burnt an attractive pink. Mounds of earth lay smoking at the 
roadside and labourers were filling up the large and frequent 
pot-holes. Today, I was told, the surface was particularly bad 
because there had been rain and the burnt earth had been 
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washed away. ‘But,’ I said, ‘you have a hundred inches of rain 
a year—it must always be being washed away.’ ‘Yes, it is,’ said 
my companion, and I sat back to cogitate on this first anomaly 
of the Colony. It can truthfully be said of British Guiana that 
if God made the country the Devil made the roads. Although 
in the Colony there is only this road of twenty miles and a coast 
road of 240 miles, earth has been poured on to them since they 
were built—and washed away with the first rains; for decades 


Workers on a red brick road 


money has been cast into the ditches and only desultory 
attempts have been made to lay properly surfaced roads; yet 
pitch-blende could come from the lake on Trinidad and there 
are quarries on the Essequibo which could supply the stone. 
The answer of the local government is that such improvements 
would be too expensive. There is one point—on the coastal 
road—where an attempt has been made to combine efficiency 
with economy. Two parallel concrete tracks have been built 
along the road, with earth between and on either side of them; 
when they were first put down one needed merely to drive care- 
fully, but soon the earth began its inevitable flow into the 
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ditches, leaving the concrete an inch or two above the rest of 
the road. 

The British Guiana Government is aware that proper sur 
faces for the few roads the Colony possesses are a vital necessity 
and, as I write, the sum of £2,500,000 has been agreed in 
principle for the surfacing of the East Coast road between 
Georgetown and the Berbice River (sixty-six miles). It is ex- 
pected that the final sum will be somewhat larger than that 
envisaged. No source of supply for the stone basis to a bitumen 
surface has yet been agreed on and thus the Government is 
pushing ahead during 1956 to make the Atkinson Field road 
bitumen-surfaced but with a burnt-earth basis. I was assured 
that when done properly this can withstand the furious on- 
slaughts of the climate. I had expressed doubt on this point after 
seeing the few miles of the ‘Courantyne’ road which have been 
surfaced in this manner and are fast subsiding. Apparently this 
was the result of bad workmanship and supervision, which 
permitted a divergence from the specifications. Two feet of 
burnt earth were laid as a basis instead of four feet. The 
annual report of the British Guiana Government for 1954 is 
noticeably laconic in its information about roads, and there 
are no figures given of expenditure on road making or upkeep 
—they come under the general heading of ‘Transport and 
Communications’. However, the figures under this heading 
show the trend of public expenditure in this department from 
1950 to 1954, and are of some interest: 1950, £162,500; 1951, 
£831,250; 1952, £530,625; 1953, £438,958; 1954, £416,666. 

Apart from its surface the road from Atkinson Field to 
Georgetown is unbeautiful; on it one sees British Guiana at its 
worst. The twenty miles are lined with desperate little wooden 
shacks on stilts that seem about to subside, often huddled to- 
gether as if it were a privilege to be on the road rather than 
open and free on the land behind. Beneath the shacks, in the 
spaces known as the ‘bottom house’ or ‘under-d’-house’, child- 
ren played, old women sat talking and men saw to their dogs. 
Now and then we would pass a stretch of shacks outside which 
hung battered white prayer-flags, fluttering on twelve-foot 
bamboo poles. These were the homes of East Indians,as Indians 
are called to distinguish them from American Indians or 
‘Amerindians’. The nomenclature is complicated. East Indians 
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themsclves rightly say that they ave just as much West Indians 
as are the Africans. It was possible, apart from the prayer-flags 
and the little mosques, to distinguish between an African and 
an Indian area of the road. In an Indian community there 
were always a few neat little houses painted white, with glazed 
windows, the houses of those who had managed to do well for 
themselves. ‘There were fewer such houses in the African vil- 
lages. Again, it was only in the African areas that reeling figures 


Village houses on stilts 


approached us from the rum-parlours with smiling faces and 
Creolese loquacity which unfortunately I could not under- 
stand. 

Night came with tropical suddenness, and the filtered moon- 
light fell on the quiet waters of the Demerara at our side, 
candles were lit in the shanties and rows of dim, unlabelled 
bottles reflected light from hurricane lamps in the rum- 
parlours. Then suddenly a factory chimney loomed up and the 
sour-sweet smell of fresh molasses was in the air. We had come 
to Plantation Diamond, one of the largest sugar-estates in the 
Colony. It was like a small town, dominated by the factory; the 
road was full of people, walking or on bicycles, all more smartly 
dressed than the bedraggled peasants of the outlying districts. 
The car slowed down to negotiate a pot-hole and a young 
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African in a spotless white shirt cried to his girl, ‘Gal, me say 
wi’out fada pravacation me and you is for d’ pictures dis rainy 
night’, and they walked over the muddied verge towards the 
cinema. There were many hovels on the plantation, but there 
were nearly as many trim little white-washed houses set in 
their patches of lawn. Opposite them, just visible beyond a 
high privet hedge stood a large stilted house in colonial style, 
the house of the plantation manager, the human centre of the 
whole community. The little houses, I noticed, were new; 
they were, in fact, part of the extensive scheme of rehousing 
begun by the Government and the Sugar Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Soon we had entered the suburbs of Georgetown. where the 
streets were crowded with people buying vegetables and fruit 
from the street markct, or standing. laughing and talking in the 
dim light as they ate slices of plantain straight from pans of 
sizzling coconut oil. And so across the whitewashed town to my 
hotel on Main Street. 

Here it was another world. The residents of the hotel sat 
quietly on the great verandah, some drinking together at little 
tables, others crumpling their white suits as they lay in Berbice! 
chairs, chairs whose arms project so far that you can put your 
feet up on them. Now and then a sharp clap would disturb the 
air and a small East Indian waiter would appear to ‘take an 
order’. I learnt in time that the most efficient way to attract a 
waiter’s attention was with a handclap, but until the end of my 
stay I would poise my hands for the clap and then relax and wait 
patiently to catch the waiter’s eye. I dined that night at the far 
end of the large dining room, far, far from those who had 
clapped most as to the manner born. Daisies decorated the 
tables at my end, cattleyas those at the other end. As one re- 
mained at the hotel so one was promoted from daisies through 
roses to the elysium of orchids. Once, for three delirious days, 
I found myself among the roses. 

The night air of Georgetown is cool and moves with the un- 
ceasing north-east trade winds which temper the humidity and 
keep the coastlands at a mean temperature of 82 degrees. 
To walk in the streets at night is to feel intensely the 
luxury, the unreality of the tropics. The singing tree-frogs 


1 Berbice is one of the five main rivers of the Colony. 
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chorus a shrill note more like birdsong than the brekekekex of 
untropical varieties, and crickets wheeze in the intervals, great 
sounds that seem to come from the throats of animals. Main 
Street is wide and divided by a central path (a filled-in canal) 
edged with grass on which grow saman and flamboyante trees 
(Pithecellobium saman Benth and Poinciana regia Biz); when 
the saman isancient it hasa gnarled, writhing beauty, the forms 
of its almost leafless branches visible like those of English trees 
in winter. There is something wraith-like about its form and 
the word ‘saman’ is the Ashanti for a spectre or an apparition. 
When the flamboyante flowers in April it is hung with huge 
blooms of vibrant red; until I saw it in flower I had thought the 
jacaranda the most beautiful of all trees, but the flamboyante 
is incomparable. Only one thing mars a walk along the central 
path of Main Street; the thought that if you were to walk on 
the grass a béte rouge would be certain to begin its long travel 
up your leg, to settle comfortably at the waist, where the con- 
striction of the trousers prevents its going further. It is a 
minute insect which lodges beneath the skin and causes great 
irritation but dies almost immediately if its access to air is 
sealed up with a little grease. Its greatest disadvantage is that 
it makes the fine lawns of Georgetown houses places of torture 
if one stays too long on the grass. 

Main Street is quiet at night; a few couples walking hand in 
hand down towards the Sea Wall, or groups sitting on a bench 
talking quietly together. But if you walk the hundred yards 
from Main Street to Water Street, which is parallel to it on the 
sea-front, you are in another world. The shops and offices of the 
copra and balata traders, the shipping agents and the import 
merchants are closed, but the rum shops on the corners are 
open, where the wireless blazes rumbas and mambos from 
Brazil and the Negroes buy each other ‘snaps’ of rum and down 
them at a gulp, move their bodies to the rhythm of the music, 
laugh, tell each other stories and argue for hours on boxers’ 
chances or the best men for the West Indics Test team-—-for 
there is hardly a man in British Guiana who is not passionately 
concerned in cricket. Or, perhaps, one man will tell his friends 
the history and details of how so-and-so was rude to him and 
‘aboosed’ him; Negroes will not suffer abuse gladly. ‘It gi’e me 
great ease’, says one man, ‘to tell dat gal dl’ trut’ ’bout hersel’. 
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Wha’ fo’ she come aboosin’ me, me wi’ me pappy dyin’ and he 
soul to save, and me only sittin’ tinkin’ nutt’n. Misfo’tune 
mark out fo’ all o’ we, today me gi’e dat low colour gal her mis- 
fo’tune. ...’ It is difficult to understand Creolese in full spate, 
but the occasional archaic beauty of language is plain enough. 
It is the language of the Bible, spoken without grammar but 
with a lyrical compression which makes cach phrase tell. I was 
once stopped in the street in Georgetown by a fine old Negro, 
who held his head far back and said to me. “Tell me sa’, has yo’ 
d’ acquaintance o’ d’ lord Savage?’. I told him T had met the 
Governor once, and he went on, ‘Sa’. we has d’ sweet and we 
has d’ bitter in dis world, and dis day d’ bitta he come, fo’ me 
mind gi’e me to come to town wid news me village fo’ d’ lord 
Savage, but d’ sojer at de gates him gi’e me no.’ [asked him if 
I could give the Governor the new S, and he looked at me pierc- 
ingly and said, ‘Is yo’ den a lord, sa’?’ I told him I was not and 
he drew himself up to his full height and said, ‘What me has 
say must say to d’ lord Savage hi’self.’ 

Creolese is called talkie-talkic by the Guianese, and among 
the younger generation it is a second language which is not 
used when talking to educated people. It began as a lingua 
franca for slaves, who normally had no common African lan- 
guage amongst themselves and so were forced to learn a primi- 
tive English. New slaves learnt talkie-talkic from the old ones 
and missionaries read them the Bible, whose cadences they 
remembered. The arrival of the East Indians introduced a new 
element, and in the country districts, where they predominate, 
you will hear a dialect quite different from that of George- 
town and (without practice) almost incomprehensible to the 
strange British ear. It is characterized by an abundance of 
vowel sounds. I was once asked to guess what the following 
vowel-laden sentence meant: ‘Man, a kuma sittimba-—molle- 
betta danna lalaway.’ It was eventually translated for me as, 
‘Man, I come by steamer, more better than the railway.’ 

The Georgetown day begins early to catch the cooler morn- 
ing air; shops and offices open at eight o’clock and by then the 
shopping streets are full. Breakfast, or ‘tea’ as it is called, is 
normally taken between six-thirty and seven o’clock with a 
leisurely reading of the three lively newspapers of the Colony, 
the Argosy, the Chronicle and the tabloid Graphic. By then 
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the singing of the tree-frogs has been replaced by the daylight 
song of Georgetown, the call of the kiskadee; there is not a 
moment of the day when one cannot hear the cry kis-ka-dee, 
kis-kis-ka-dee from the sulphur-yellow breasted shrike with 
its flat head and protuberant beak. It is about the size of a dove, 
its back a rich brown, its head black except for a band of white 
and a yellow crest which erects itself when the birds scramble 
for a piece of bread. It was given its name by early French 
settlers in the Colony, who called it the ‘qu’est-ce que dit’. I 
have heard its cry even in the decpest Interior—but here it 
was long-drawn and dove-like, more haunting than the saucy 
cries of the town-bred birds. Less obtrusive is the little house- 
wren or ‘God-bird’ as the local people call it, which hops onto 
window-sills, trilling cheerfully and without fear. Sometimes 
the owner of a jacket which has becn hanging unused for some 
weeks will find a God-bird’s nest in its pocket, and the wooden 
beams of Georgetown houses frequently provide a nesting 
place. But of all the town-birds of the Colony the most beautiful 
is the Blue Sacki, its body a silver-blue against the dark blue of 
its wings. Like all the coastal birds it is cheerful and friendly, 
but it doesn’t join the gregarious meetings of the kiskadees, 
preferring to fly alone among the fruit trees of the gardens, 
nervously twitching as it pecks a ripe July-mango and makes 
its odd cry, which has been well described as like the sound of 
acork being cut by a smooth knife. Some people in Georgetown 
keep Blue Sackis in cages, but in confinement the silver-blue 
fades and the dark blue becomes dull and lifeless. 

When the sunlight is strong in Georgetown it is the most 
beautiful of towns, the brilliant whiteness of the wooden houses 
reflecting the sun and forming a dazzling background to the 
bougainvillea, morning-glory, the pink coraleta and, less com- 
monly than one would wish, the superb poinsettia. Going south 
parallel to the river the Victorian colonial architecture, with 
its balconies in iron lace-work and decorated facades, ends 
where Main Street opens out into the Cathedral square. To the 
right are the excellent modern buildings of the museum, 
Bookers’ Universal Store and the equally universal stores of 
Ferreira & Gomes. This modern area was built on the portion 
of the town which was burnt out in 1945 and it forms an odd 
contrast to the untouched Victorianism of the rest of George- 
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town. To the left the Cathedral stands in its grass-covered 
square, a building which I admired at first sight and came to 
love. It is the third cathedral to be built on the site and was 
completed in 1892 to designs by the late Sir Arthur Blomfield. 
The first building was designed by an officer of the Royal 
Engincers who was stationed in the Colony. Sir Arthur Blom- 
field adapted Gothic forms for use with wood and the possibly 
unique result is a building of great charm. Although a Gothic 
purist might fault it on a number of points it gives the pleasing 
effect of some architectural equivalent to ‘Sunday painting’. It 
is painted white, with a roof of sloping corrugated aluminium 
which blindingly catches the sun. It has been said that the 
Cathedral may possibly be the largest wooden structure in the 
world—but it is quite certainly among the highest. 

The British Guiana Museum displays its fascinating collec- 
tions with admirable taste and according to the most modern 
theories of museum arrangement. All aspects of life in the 
Colony are covered, from tanks containing all the beautiful 
and sometimes vicious fish of its rivers, to a gallery devoted to 
the arts of the Amerindians, collections made by travellers in 
the Interior during recent years to replace the collections lost 
during the fire of 1945. There is a department of taxidermy, 
run by Mr. Ram Singh, and almost the entire fauna of the 
Colony are to be found in the Hall of Natural History. 

The Director, Mr. Vincent Roth, is a remarkable man. 
typical of a breed of white Guianese which is dying out. His 
loyalties are entirely to British Guiana, although he was born 
in Australia, where his father, Dr. Walter Roth, was carrying 
out various anthropological surveys. The family moved to 
British Guiana where Dr. Roth prepared his great work on the 
arts and crafts of the Guianese Amerindians and was appointed 
Magistrate for the Pomeroon District. His son, Vincent, joined 
the public service and for years travelled in the Interior in 
various capacities, surveying a road in the North-West District. 
mapping unknown territory and administering the law, as 
magistrate or District Officer, in tough mining areas deep in- 
land. He has been a nominated member of the Legislative 
Assembly, written books on the animals and fishes of British 
Guiana and has built the fine models of old Georgetown which 
enliven the historical section of the museum. Such versatility 
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was essential to the men of his stamp who have served the 
Colony so well and in so many ways. 


In 1782 the Dutch, who owned the Colony at that time, 
moved the seat of Government for the Demerara territory 
down river to its mouth, where they began to build the town of 
Stabroek’ in a geometrical ‘grid-iron’ system of streets, divided 
by canals in the manner of their home-country. Then, as now, 
the land was over four feet below sea-level at high tide, and the 
canals were essential for drainage and water control. Four years 
after the town was planned it was still no more than two rows 
of houses, each a mile long running at right-angles to the river. 
Visitors in those days were appalled by the filth and odours of 
the canals and cven ten years later, when the Dutch were 
approaching the end of their possession of the Colony, Stabroek 
showed only the beginnings of its later beauty. Nevertheless 
the grid-iron of broad streets in the modern town and the 
system of rectangular lots and dividing canals come directly 
from the town-planning of the Dutch; and so does the drainage 
system. The Dutch built a series of sluice-gates or ‘kokers’ at 
points where the canals met the estuary and at low tide they 
would be opened to allow the accumulated water from the land 
to flow away; at high tide the kokers formed a barrier between 
the sea and the canals. Asa barrier they were ineflicient; the sea 
and river were constantly encroaching on the town. It was not 
until 1882 that the Sea Wall was completed and kept the water 
under control. Violent storms and hurricanes are unknown 
along this coast, a picce of good fortune which has made the 
existence of the Colony possible. The old drainage system, 
providing an excellent breeding ground for discase and insects, 
survived in Georgetown until 1923, when it was replaced by a 
pipe-line sewage system which has allowed many of the central 
canals to be filled in. (A piped supply of potable water was not 
available until 1950.) The avenue which runs down Main 
Street was once a canal filled with the Victoria Regi@ lily, with 


1 The French had, a few years before, begun a settlement at the same point, 
which they called Longchamps. 

2 The Victoria Regia was first discovered in the Rupununi area of the Interior 
by the Schomburgk brothers, who explored the Colony in the 1840's, one of 
them by commission of Queen Victoria. Richard Schomburgk describes the 
discovery in his Travels, when he stood and looked at the flower ‘in silent 
wonder’. 
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its huge leaves five or more fect in diameter like flat saucers. 
and its wax-like flowers, which only seem to be real when the 
white has become touched with pink. 

The finest architectural survival from Dutch times is the 
Stabroek Market which, although it was not built until the 
1880's, is clearly inspired by Dutch styles of building. It is a 
long, gabled building framed in iron with a facade of white 
and brick-red painted wood with a central clock tower charm- 
ingly capped by a red pyramid supported by slender posts on 
a balconied roof. Opposite the market stand the Public Build- 
ings, built in the heavy style of Victorian classicism, from where 
the Colony is administered by British and local officials. In this 
and other government offices it is noticeable that the 
clerks are of African descent rather than East Indian. 
although the East Indians form 45 per cent of the total 
population, and Africans 36 per cent. The streets and offices of 
Georgetown would make one suppose that the Colony was 
African with a very small minority of Indians. This is because 
the African is gregarious and a natural town-dweller, while the 
Indians prefer to remain in the country districts, working on 
the sugar estates, tending their paddy-fields and dreaming of 
the day when they will possess an acre and a cow. The African, 
with memories of slavery, has a subconscious antagonism to 
most forms of work connected with the land and his ideal is to 
find employment as a clerk, preferably with the Government. 
It is a position which carries social cachet, whereas a man who 
works with his hands on the land has hardly raised himself 
above the level of a slave. It is a psychological problem of very 
great importance to the prosperity of the Colony and I shall 
return to it in a later chapter. 

From the Public Buildings another broad Dutch strect. 
Brickdam, runs at right-angles to the river. On one side most of 
the lots are devoted to the compounds of the various Govern- 
ment Departments; in the Geological Survey compound the 
Government geologists plan their ceaseless expeditions into 
the Interior in search of oil and gold and columbite and tan- 
talite. It is for them to prove that the Colony is a potential El 
Dorado, but they themselves refer to it as ‘A Land of Samples’. 
Most useful minerals are to be found in the Interior. but 
usually in such small quantities as to he economically unwork- 
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able. Bauxite is one of the Colony’s most important exports 
and the recent discovery of deposits of manganese in the North- 
West District will be worked on a large scale during the next 
few years. There are great deposits of iron in the Berbice area, 
but they have not attracted exploitation. since they are con- 
sidered to be an uneconomic proposition. Near the Geological 
Survey is the large Agricultural compound, and the future of 
the Colony depends more on the success of the work done here 
than on the problematical discovery of minerals. Beyond the 
Agricultural compound lies the pride of Georgetown, its 
Botanic Gardens, whose work is closely linked with the more 
economic research of the Agricultural Department. The Gar- 
dens were laid out between 1879 and 1884 on the site of an 
abandoned sugar plantation, whose heavy clay formed a badly 
drained waste-land. As with all cultivation on the coastal belt, 
an elaborate system of irrigation and drainage had to be con- 
structed before the planting could begin. Today it is difficult 
to imagine that all has been achieved in a mere seventy-five 
years, when the trees of English landscaped gardens take two 
centuries to take the shape imagined for them by those who 
planted them. Not all the trees and plants are indigenous; there 
are varieties of palms from all over the world, the sacred lotus 
lily of the Far East, a row of high eucalyptus-like cajeput trees 
from Australia, or the enormous baobab tree from Africa. 
There are also fine clusterings of bamboos, fifty feet high— 
trees which I had always associated with south-east Asia but 
which I was later to find frequently growing on the banks of 
the rivers in the Interior of British Guiana. There is an area of 
the Gardens, called the Parklands, which has an incomparable 
collection of tropical flora in a natural setting—trees in the 
hot-houses at Kew are like miserably caged animals and it is 
impossible to enjoy them. In the Parklands the samans, the 
sugar-cane palms, the evil-fruited cannon-ball tree, the royal 
palms, the spur-buttressed mora and the majestic bullet trec 
rise above the climbing bush of the pale Demerara primrose 
and the marvellous scented frangipani.' Nowhere in the whole 


1 Frangipani was the name of a 12th century Italian nobleman who made a 
scent from volatile oils which became famous throughout Europe. Spanish 
conquistadors were reminded of it when they smelt a white and red plant in 
the Caribbean, and named it after the scent. 
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of British Guiana can the sense of tropical luxuriance be felt 
so well as in the Parklands. Strangely, in the dense rain-forests 
of the Interior luxuriance of form and colour are missing. 
There is a small zoo in the Gardens, containing many of the 
indigenous animals and birds of the Colony, though the various 
kinds of cats found in the forested parts are represented by only 
one specimen. The zoo is remarkable for two things; a cage of 
large macaws whose brilliance of plumage is staggering; and 


Blue and yellow macaw. Bluc-crowned parrot 


a pond containing a family of manatees (Manatus Americanus), 
that rare and ungainly animal which is, incredibly, supposed 
to have been the origin of the myth of the mermaid. It is a cow- 
sized mammal which lives in the estuaries of some of the rivers 
and feeds off the vegetation on their banks. Its fore-legs 
are flippers without digits, and instead of hind-legs it has 
a large horizontal tail-fin. This fin and the two breasts with 
which the female feeds its young presumably gave rise to the 
mermaid story, but the broad and shapeless body, some eight 


1 *Manati’ is the Carib Indian word for breast. 
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or nine feet long, must always have been unmistakably ugly. 
The small-eyed face is dominated by a sensitive and mobile 
muzzle, whose nostrils act as valves, closing when the animal, 
having fed, submerges once more and drifts along, just below 
the surface of the water. Catching them alive is difficult since 
they can break any but the strongest net; knowing this, the 
local animal-catchers, having enclosed one in a net, set up a 
vibration through the net which is so delicious to the manatee 
that he remains happily in captivity until he can be properly 
landed. 
x % * 

On the same side of the town as the Botanic Gardens lies 
a large area of palm-covered land which forms one of the largest 
cemeteries in the world, a place of considerable beauty where 
the ornate tombstones of planters who died in their prime— 
the death-rate among the English in the old days was high— 
stand beside those of humble soldiers, but always some distance 
from the simple crosses or the unmarked graves of the Negroes. 
For some time there has been controversy over the necessity of 
having so vast a cemetery when building space is needed. On 
two sides of the cemetery new housing schemes have been com- 
pleted. One is a series of long blocks of wooden flats, designed 
by an architect apparently unaware that even in living-places 
for the poor some sense of the pleasantness of form is both de- 
sirable and possible.’ These buildings, which were built before 
the Government's recent increase in building activity, are drab 
—yet even so they appear like palaces when one comes across 
them after the appalling slums of adjacent Albouystown. The 
slum clearance of Albouystown, a priority of the administra- 
tion, has met with much quiet local opposition. Most of the 
district is owned by East Indian landlords who, having no wish 
to lose their properties and their rents, thwart the attempts to 
clear the slums. Some of the people of Albouystown will even- 
tually move to the new Government town of Campbellville, 
where small but brilliantly designed houses are being built, 
using as much concrete as wood. When I commented to their 
designer, James Walker, on the use of concrete in a country 


1 This is a personal view. I am told that the buildings have become drab 
by neglect since their erection and when new were perfectly reasonable in 
appearance, 
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where wood is the one thing which is in abundance he told me 
that the enormous increase in the consumption of wood has 
meant that the Government Housing Department can only 
accept 23 per cent of the timber offered them; the rest is too 
green and would quickly warp. No profit is made on 
these excellent houses. which are intended for poor people. 
The contract price is £360 and the buyers pay down 5 per 
cent of that price and pay off the rest at three pounds a month. 


Feeding a manatee in the Botanic Gardens, Georgetown 


The danger of some of the housing is that schemes which were 
intended to alleviate the miserable conditions of the very poor 
have turned out to be more expensive than intended, attracting 
the middle-classes, who have always been decently housed. 
The one hundred excellent Government houses at La Peni- 
tence cost £700 and their disposal has proved so embarrassing 
to the Government that they have lain unoccupied for a year. 
This was partly due to the fact that they were completed before 
any provision whatever had been made for water or electricity 
supply. 

The whole question of the intense housing drive in British 
Guiana is controversial. Clearly, in a country where slums are 
so general, welfare-state housing which is not solidly based on 
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the economy of the Colony is desirable per se. Yet, if it is a 
question, for financial reasons, of choosing between housing 
and other vital and costly matters which are necessary to the 
economic development of the Colony it seems to me that hous- 
ing is a luxury which is too much tainted by the desire of the 
U.K. Government to be able to show the Guianese that some- 
thing is being done for them, that the administration is active. 
The Robertson Report’ has said 


‘the great majority of the ordinary people of British Guiana have for 
the moment a common outlook in that they are dissatisfied with their 
conditions and are anxious for swift and sweeping improvements 
which they believe can only be achieved when they have an increasing 
say in the management of their affairs. Only a very small minority have 
any understanding of the economic realities of their country or of the 
difficulties which must be overcome before there can be any substantial 
betterment of the general standard of living.’ 


It was psychologically percipient to pander to the majority by 
giving it a visible proof of good intentions, but it is plain that 
the minority mentioned in the report sees that the deep-lying 
economic modifications have suffered from this insistence on 
house-building.* It should be remembered, too, that a slum 
shack in a tropical country does not produce the same degree of 


1 Report of the British Guiana Constitutional Commission, 1954. H.M.S.O. 
38. 
4 There are two economic aspects to the housing situation. On the simple 
level, the actual provision of houses is not as uneconomic as it might appear, 
since the housing loans are repayable to the Government within a comparatively 
short time and the element of subsidy appears in the free provision of roads on 
the estates and other public facilities. The other, more complicated aspect, is 
concerned with the economic wisdom of the emphasis on housing. The figures 
for development expenditure on housing for 1950-4 are as follows: 1950, 
£2,988; 1951, £189,475; 1952. £67.848; 1953. £153.921; 1954. £163,052. The 
great increase in 1951 shows that the Government was aware of the necessity to 
do something in this direction before the crisis in 1953. It is only fair to point 
out that in all these years the development expenditure under the heading 
‘Agriculture, Drainage and Irrigation’ has been greatly in excess of that on 
housing (£436.713 in 1953), but nevertheless the psychological emphasis has 
been on housing, and the results of expenditure on Agriculture, Drainage and 
TIrrigation—though difficult to assess—have not been striking. The constant 
difficulty is to ensure a high standard of work by means of traincd supervision, 
and to induce highly trained engineers to come to the Colony—and to remain 
for more than one or two years once they have come. The British Guiana 
Government does not wish to be unfairly judged on the results of the two-year 
Development Plan of 1953, which it reauzes was not fully achieved. But there 
is certainly the desire and determination that the five-year plan of 1953 shall 
be a complete achievement. 
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misery as its equivalent in a cold country. Most of the shack- 
dweller’s life is spent out of doors, and the Negro normally 
keeps even the most squalid-looking shack clean and in decent 
order. This does not mean that I am attempting to excuse the 
existence of these slums and would deny those who live in them 
the benefits of new houses under a welfare system. But I do 
believe that if the economic development of the country were 
put first the living standards would eventually improve with- 
out the necessity for this aspirin from the Government. 


* * * 


Beyond Campbellville, towards the Sea Wall and the charm- 
ing suburb of Kitty, the buildings become more thinly spread 
and there are open spaces of green where, at most times of the 
day, boys can be seen playing cricket with enthusiasm and skill. 
In one of the open spaces stands Queen’s College, an excellent 
modern building in wood and glass. It is the first school of the 
Colony and the social advantage of having been educated there 
is great, though many of its former pupils have told me that 
the failing of the school is that it is, or was, biased almost ex- 
clusively towards the humane studies and that those who might 
have benefited from a technological or scientific training found 
little encouragement. Queen’s College is not alone in this; the 
whole education of the Colony’s schools has always been on the 
same lines, and the result has been a remarkably low illiteracy 
rate,’ but much technological deficiency. When I discussed 
this with Guianese they would suggest that it has been the 
policy of the British in the past not to allow the Guianese to 
become eligible for technological and scientific jobs. There 
may once have been truth in this, but under the new colonial 
dispensation there is certainly no gain—only loss—in not 
giving colonial peoples an opportunity to learn the scientific 
skills which were once the prerogative of the expatriate 
British. Whether or no it is entirely the result of their educa- 
tion the Guianese, particularly the Africans, give a strong 


1 Comparative figures will clarify this point. The last census (1946) showed 
Barbados to have an illiteracy rate of 7-29 per cent against British Guiana’s 
21-36 per cent. This last figure, however, includes East Indians and Amer- 
indians. Among Negroes and other communities the illiteracy rate was 
staggeringly low—less than 3 per cent. With the increased interest in educa- 
tion among East Indians during the last decade it is likely that the general 
illiteracy rate would today be much lower than it was in 1946. 
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general impression of having artistic natures. Shakespearean 
quotations are always at hand to illustrate a conversational 
point and the letter columns of the three newspapers often 
contain fine, rolling sentences and references to classical 
authors. 

It is unfortunately far from certain that present standards 
of education can be maintained in face of the immense pressure 
on the system built up by the rapid growth of the population. 
Almost all the primary schools of the Colony are run by the 
various Christian denominations there. A small Government 
subsidy is given to the churches for that purpose. Local teachers 
staff the schools and the clergy undertake the school manage- 
ment as part of their duties. In 1954 there were 297 primary 
schools with an cnrolment of about 70,000 pupils. Nineteen of 
those were Government schools and nine Government-aided 
schools without religious denomination. The Government pays 
the teachers’ salaries in the denominational schools and makes 
annual grants for equipment and upkeep. Government inspec- 
tors visit all the schools. There is good co-operation and co- 
ordination between the Education Department and the church 
schools. A scheme for pupil-teacher training has been in 
existence for some years and has produced many of the 2,000 
primary-school teachers. Others have received their training at 
the Training College in Georgetown. 

It is thought that this dual control of education, excellent 
as it may be in some respects, cannot continue indefinitely. 
Already the schools are desperately crowded and educational 
standards are declining. It was estimated in the 1951 Report 
of the Comptroller for Development and Welfare of the 
West Indies that the section of the population of school age 
(five to fourteen), which numbered 85,000 in 1946, would 
reach 133,000 by 1961. The cost of educating them would be 
over £833.300 in that year, teachers’ salaries accounting for 
80 per cent. Such rapidly increasing expenditure, said the 
Report, is alarming; and it is clear that the Government must 
shoulder an ever greater responsibility not only for paying 
teachers but also for building schools. 

Primary education has been compulsory since 1876. Few of 
the pupils go on to secondary education. The majority 
who leave school spend some years before they settle into an 
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occupation. The members of the Robertson Commission were 
told by a number of young men whom they interviewed that 
they had spent several years in search of work after leaving 
school. 


From Queen’s College the road turns towards the Sea Wall, 
a broad parapet rising only a few feet from the road but drop- 
ping considerably further, on the other side, to the mud flats 
which stretch at low tide as far as the eye can see. The necessity 
for this defence is summed up in two sentences by James 
Rodway in his History of British Guiana: ‘Every acre at 
present under cultivation’, he wrote in 1891, ‘has been the 
scene of a struggle with the sea in front and the flood behind. 
As the result of this arduous labour through two centuries a 
narrow strip of land along the coast has been rescued from the 
mangrove swamp, by an elaborate system of dams and dykes.’ 
This struggle is today as arduous as it has ever been; a country 
which lies four feet below sea-level must conccive its agricul- 
ture in a totally different manner from countries lying at a 
more normal level, and there is a great deal to achieve in order 
to reach the point at which the agriculture of such countries 
begins. Much money is spent each year to maintain the sea 
defences and the polders which hold back the waters from the 
‘backlands’ during the rainy season. The Sea Wall at George- 
town has a strong social as well as economic function; during 
the day mothers take their children walking there, and after 
dark it is taken over by passionate couples. 

Parallel with the Sca Wall runs the single track of the rail- 
way line down which an ancient locomotive,’ with a small 
string of passenger carriages and goods wagons, makes its way 
for sixty miles down the coast to Rosignol, on the Berbice river, 
diagonally opposite the second—and only other—town of the 
Colony, New Amsterdam. The history of the British Guiana 
Railway is, like the history of most activities in the Colony, 
one of heroic battle against adversity—with the battle never 
entirely won. It was begun by a private company, the Demerara 
Railway Company, in 1848 (capital £250,000) and is the oldest 


1The railway now has some exccllent diesel locomotives, but they are 
proving so heavy that the track is beginning to show signs of subsidence. 
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railway on the whole continent of South America. It is also 
claimed that it is the costliest railway ever built—its first five 
and a half miles cost £127,000, at which point the contract of 
the engineer in charge of the project was terminated ‘for 
reasons of economy’. This engineer was no ordinary man; his 
name was Frederick Catherwood. I first read of Catherwood 
while travelling in Mexico where, in 1840-1, he had made 
two journeys, with the great explorer and writer John Lloyd 
Stephens, into the Interior of Southern Mexico and Central 
America in search of monuments and ruins of the ancient 
Maya, a culture then almost entirely unknown. His illustra- 
tions and plans to Stephens’ two books are fine examples of 
typographical art as well as feats of architectural labour, and 
the large book of coloured lithographs which he later published 
caused an archeological sensation, ranking as masterpieces of 
their genre; he is the Piranesi of Maya remains. Catherwood 
lived largely on the money made by his ‘panoramas’ of scenes 
in Palestine and Arabia with which he travelled in England 
and the United States; but by 1845 his panoramas had failed 
and in order to keep a growing family he turned his hand to 
railway engineering, working for some years on the Sheffield— 
Manchester railway. As soon as he arrived in British Guiana 
he was met by troubles; Negroes would not work for a dollar 
a day, although it was more than they would have been paid 
elsewhere; termites were destroying the sleepers. Catherwood, 
from whose querulousness Stephens had suffered in Mexico, 
disagreed with the Company on many matters. He solved the 
labour problems unconventionally, first by erecting a series of 
brothels at various points on the route, which kept the workers 
happy, and secondly by importing labour from the Islands. 
Other matters were not so easily soluble and the Company 
drifted into greater debt—a fact which did not prevent them 
celebrating the laying of the first five and a half miles with a 
ceremony requiring the use of a silver shovel and a silver wheel- 
barrow, specially made by the finest London silversmiths. 
Catherwood named the first three locomotives ‘Mosquito’, 
‘Sandfly’ and ‘Gadfly’, but as the troubles progressively 
worsened he re-named them ‘Scorpion’, ‘Centipede’ and ‘Mara- 
bunta’.’ Catherwood Ieft the Colony after less than two vears 


1 A species of wasp. 
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GEORGETOWN beggar 
at his usual post outside 
a rum-parlour in Water 
Street. (Below) The 
centre of the town as 
rebuilt after the great 
fire of 1945, showing 

the Museum and 
multiple stores. 
Demerara River in 
background, 
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(Above) View of waterside and Demerara River taken from the Georgetown light- 
house. (Below) The roofs and back gardens of old Georgetown. In bright sunlight 
the brilliant whiteness of the wooden houses reflects the sun, and forms a dazzling 
background to the exotic trees. 
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(Above) Looking along Water Street to the Stabroek Market. Water Street is the 
commercial centre of the town. The Market. an architectural curiosity showing 
Dutch influence, was built in the 1880°s, 

(Below) The offices in Main Street of The Daily Chronicle, one of the three news- 
papers of Georgetown. (Next page) Main Street. 
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(Above) Savings being collected at the weekly general meeting of the Agricola 
Village Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society, Lid. (Below) A drawbridge at 
Diamond Village on the road from Atkinson Airfield to Georgetown. 
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IRRIGATION (Above, left) Work on the Courantyne drainage and irrigation 
scheme: excavating the Berbice-Canje Irrigation Canal. (ldove. right) River 
defences for Bartica Drainage and Irrigation Scheme. (Below) Courantyne 
Drainage and Irrigation Scheme: part of the Torani Canal. 


(Above) A street market in the village of Rose Hall, Gourantyne. Vendors are East 
Indians, buyer an African girl. (Below) Cricket practice at No. 11 Vi 
tyne, The batsman is Walter Timmers, a local dair 
passions of the Guianese. 
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and went to California to take part in the gold rush of 1849. 
He was drowned a few years later when the ship in which he 
was returning to England from the United States was wrecked 
in mid-Atlantic. 

The early troubles of the Demerara Railway have coloured 
its whole existence. The line was too lightly built and, because 
of bad maintenance, it has become increasingly an economic 
liability. The equipment is ancient and _ inefficient, and 
although the traffic is considerable no profits can be made from 
the railway unless it is modernized. The situation became des- 
perate in 1951, but a small programme of improvement has 
had a little effect. New staff have replaced the old, carefree 
management and the deficit has not continucd to grow. There 
has been a suggestion that the railway should be closed down 
and the roads made fit to take the additional traffic, but when 
the mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (1953) went into the matter they reported that 
the cost of replacement would be £2.431,250 and recom- 
mended that the railway should be maintained but drastically 
modernized. 

* * * 

The Sea Wall road suddenly turns left, inland towards the 
centre of the town, crossing the railway line. passing the de- 
crepit station and ending where Main Street begins. A short 
distance up Main Street, on the left-hand side. a smart coloured 
sentry guards the entrance to Government House, the Gover- 
nor’s residence, which lies well back from the road beyond 
broad and lush green lawns. The Governor, Sir Alfred Savage,” 
is a man whose plain sincerity was admired by all in the 
Colony; he wished to apply the Christian principles which 
dominate his whole manner of thought to his governorship of 
the Colony, and he and the Archbishop do not hide the fact 
that they believe only a change of heart among European 
Guianese, expatriates and the coloured peoples can bring a 
pervasive happiness to British Guiana. 

The position of the Governor has been arduous since the 
beginning of the unspecified period of ‘marking time’ which 

1 They estimated that the total capital expenditure for modernization would 


come to the modest sum of £912,187. 
2 He retired from the governorship in June, 1955. 
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was recommended by the Robertson Report. Sir Alfred Savage, 
who became Governor at the time of the setting up of the Con- 
stitution, must have seen in its provisions for a new era of 
freedom and self-determination in the Colony a magnificent 
opportunity to carry a colonial people towards social and 
political maturity. It is common knowledge that he went 
through agonics of mind when it became clear that the leaders 
of the People’s Progressive Party, the party which had been 
overwhelmingly put in power by the first elections under 
universal suffrage, were prepared to plunge the Colony into 
economic chaos, and in their newly gained euphoria were 
delighted to announce their determination to bring British 
rule to an end with as little delay as possible. Sir Alfred Savage 
knew that if the Constitution were suspended and the power 
of the P.P.P. were brought to an end the result would be a 
defeat not only for the Guianese but for the enlightened ele- 
ments of the ‘new colonialism’. 

On the opposite side of Main Street, some two hundred yards 
from Government House, stands a modest white house, the 
offices of British Guiana Airways, and in the flat above the 
offices lived one of the most remarkable men in the Colony, 
Colonel Art Williams, a smallish, lean and handsome man in 
his sixties who talks in the charming accents of one of the 
southern states of the U.S.A.. Colonel Williams is a pioneer; 
a hundred years ago he would have been pushing westward 
the course of the American empire. In the twenty years during 
which he operated his private company, he and his fellow 
pioneer, Mr. Harry Wendt (also an American), did more 
to open up the Interior of the Colony than had been achieved 
during its whole previous history. The company operated three 
Dakotas and one amphibian, a Grumman, all of which were 
flying most of cach day; collecting meat from the Rupununi 
cattle country, delivering a diamond drill to a mining camp at 
some obscure point on the upper reaches of the Mazaruni or, 
as happened early in 1955, dropping food to a misguided man 
who believed he could drive a jeep along the jungle trails to 
the Rupununi. Apart from this both the Dakotas and the 
Grumman provided regular cargo and passenger services to 
air-strips and river-points in the Interior, and days of travel 
along dull stretches of the river could thus be avoided. Both 
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Colonel Williams and Mr. Wendt were excellent mechanics, 
and after a hard day in the air they would settle down for 
hours in the maintenance shops, overseeing every adjustment 
to the engines. They found no Guianese who had studied 
aviation engineering thoroughly enough to be put in com- 
plete charge of the shops, and had equal difficulty in attracting 
to the job an expatriate willing to remain some years in the 
Colony. In spite of these and other difficulties British Guiana 
Airways was run with great efficiency, never failing a rendez- 
vous in the Interior and rarely departing from its rigorous 
time-table. It had only one accident, when Harry Wendt was 
forced to bring his Ireland amphibian down on to the top of 
a large, well-chosen tree in the deep jungle; he did it so skil- 
fully that all but one of his passengers escaped without injury. 

In June, 1955, British Guiana Airways was bought by the 
Government for £822,500. It was hoped that Colonel Williams 
would be allowed to run it with his previous efficiency and 
economy; but he did not remain as Managing Director, Icaving 
the Colony in October, 1955. In its report the International 
Bank wrote that ‘the mission recommends that the airline be 
maintained as an independent local company in view of its 
unique capacity to serve the very special needs of British 
Guiana’s internal transport.’ 


My superficial journey round Georgetown was for the 
moment at an end; a rum swizzle, a Berbice chair, a little con- 
versation awaited me on the verandah of the hotel where the 
mid-day sun was unfelt and the air was not unpleasantly hot. 
The retired Englishwomen were at their bridge, a District 
Commissioner from an Amerindian reservation discussed a 
murder in his district with the Assistant Commissioner of 
Police; the official in charge of dispensing loans in the Self- 
Help scheme talked over some difficulties with the Develop- 
ment Secretary; the Director of Public Relations for Booker 
Brothers, the largest concern in the Colony and responsible 
for 80 per cent of its sugar production, gave me an outline 
of his company’s plans for improving amenities and labour 
relations on the plantations. Few words are wasted in conver- 
sations in British Guiana; there is little gossip or frivolous talk, 
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for such pleasant things seem strangely out of place in a colony 
where so much is to be done and where all people, of every 
colour, are concerned to thrash out the myriad questions at 
every conversation. ‘Over Guiana, clouds’, is the refrain to each 
verse of a poem by the excellent Georgetown poet, Mr. A. J. 
Seymour. During the last years the clouds have piled heavily, 
but the will is there to dissolve them. It is a great purpose 
which demands faith and mutual trust between peoples who 
have psychological as well as more tangible reasons to distrust 
each other. It isa purpose, too, which can only be achieved by 
courageous actions unconcerned with the extremer forms of 
caution. 


pre) 


2. A CHAPTER OF HISTORY 


Early Colonization 


Wo first European account of the territory of Guiana is a 
dispatch written in 1593 to the Royal Council of Spain in 
which the Governor of Trinidad, Antonio de Berreo, describes 
his journey down the Orinoco and his attempt to explore 
Guiana. Berreo knew something of the coastland and he makes 
it clear that there was no European settlement in the area at 
that time. The Spaniards and the Portuguese did not need to 
bother with so difficult a terrain when so much else was at their 
disposal for colonization. For countries like France, England 
and Holland, who had come late on the scene, the inaccessi- 
bility of Guiana was in many ways an attraction, since it meant 
that any settlements which were made there would be com- 
paratively free from Spanish or Portuguese attack. In Feb- 
ruary, 1594, Sir Robert Dudley made inquiries about the 
rumoured Empire of Guiana when his ship put in at Trinidad. 
He sent a small boat to investigate and its crew returned, after 
great hardships, to say that the natives had told them of gold- 
mines so rich that the people of the country powdered them- 
selves with gold-dust. ‘And farre beyond them,’ they said, ‘a 
great towne called El Dorado, with many other things.’ Dudley 
set sail for England, and ten days later Ralcigh arrived at the 
same anchorage in Trinidad. Taking a hundred men in five 
small boats he sailed down the coast to the mouth of the 
Orinoco and penetrated the mainland for 400 miles, where the 
flooding of the river forced him to turn back. He found samples 
of ore and became convinced of the mincral richness of the 
land. Had he stayed longer and been prepared to face hunger 
and adversity he would have been able to return to England 
with a more substantial account than the mixture of rumour, 
myth, wishful thinking and acute observation which was 
to bring him to the scaffold. 

Raleigh left behind two men whose purpose was to gather 
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information from the Indians, and one of them survived, re- 
turning to England after being held in a Spanish gaol for some 
time. His story encouraged Raleigh, who fitted out an expedi- 
tion under the command of Lawrence Keymis. The expedition 
sailed along the Guiana coast from the Amazon to the Orinoco, 
where Keymis collected more material for the mythology of 
El Dorado, and returned to England. Within a few weeks 
another expedition inspired by Raleigh was on its way to 
Guiana under the command of Captain Berry, who pene- 
trated, among other rivers, the Courantyne, which today forms 
the boundary between Dutch and British Guiana. He heard 
that 300 Spaniards were settled on the Essequibo but it appears 
that within a short while this settlement was at an end, the 
colonists either dead or dispersed. 

In 1598 the Dutch made their first voyage to Guiana, a 
voyage entirely of inspection. The Dutch reports frequently 
mention meetings with small English vessels up the rivers and 
it seems clear that the English made trading voyages among 
the Guiana Indians, who were very friendly to them. In 1604 
Captain Charles Leigh arrived at the Oyapok River, in what 
is now French Guiana, with the intention of starting a settle- 
ment. At first his only difficulties were a mutinous crew, but 
after some months disease and lack of food were added, and 
Leigh himself went into a decline, finally dying. A ship full of 
cargo for the colonists was blown off its course and its crew and 
passengers murdered by Carib Indians, so that the survivors of 
Leigh’s expedition were left to themselves. Gradually they 
were rescued by visiting merchantmen, who gave passage to as 
many of them as they had room for. Thus ended the first 
attempt by the English to colonize the coastland of Guiana. 

The second attempt came four years later, in 1609, when 
Robert Harcourt sailed for the Oyapok, where he set up a small 
colony before sailing westwards along the coast in search of 
further possibilities—not forgetting that El Dorado and the 
fabulous city of Manoa lay somewhere beyond the coast. Har- 
court’s idea, however, was realistic; he intended to use the 
Oyapok settlement as a trading centre for a series of smaller 
posts throughout the Interior. In his Voyage to Guiana Har- 
court writes with admirable good sense; his peroration is in- 
teresting as an indication of the thought. which lay behind 
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Jacobean colonization and had such an influence on the de- 
velopment of British colonialism. ‘Furthermore,’ he writes. 


‘all younge Gentlemen, Soldiers, and others that live at home in idle- 
ness, and want imployment to abandon and expell their slouthfull 
humours, and caste off their fruitlesse and pernitious designes: may 
worthily exercise their generous spirits in honourable travels, and 
famous discoveries of many goodly and rich terretories, strange and 
unknowne Nations: and a multitude of other rarietics, hitherto un- 
seene, and unheard off in these parts of the world: which may be 
thought incredible, but that our own experience, and the generall and 
constant report and affirmation of the Indians. doth assure us thereof.’ 


Harcourt, a member of the Catholic family of Stanton Har- 
court, was persecuted for his recusancy, and by 1613 he was 
fighting to preserve his colony. But he had lost much money 
and finally the project languished. His ambitious schemes for 
colonization of the Essequibo and the Demerara came to 
nothing. 

Sir Thomas Roe’s expedition of 1610 had little of the serious- 
ness of Harcourt’s expedition. Roe was interested in E] Dorado, 
and in finding a route to Manoa. He was convinced that English 
enterprise should centre on the Amazon region, and planted 
there two small settlements, whose members returned to 
Europea year later with a cargo of tobacco which brought them 
some wealth. 

The next Guiana expedition of importance was Raleigh's 
last voyage of 1617. Raleigh had been released from the Tower 
by the King, in order that he might make this voyage. He in- 
tended to search for gold-mines whose position had been given 
to Lawrence Keymis in 1595. Gondomar, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador to England, insisted that Raleigh would have to go 
through Spanish territory to reach the mines, and this Spain 
would not tolerate—an attitude supported by James I, who 
wished for friendship with Spain. Raleigh answered that he 
would avoid all Spanish territory, and Gondomar informed 
the Spanish garrison at San Thomé de Guiana, on the Orinoco, 
of Raleigh’s plans, telling them to watch the matter closely. 
Raleigh’s fleet was on a scale which suggested invasion rather 
than a gold prospection—fourteen ships and a thousand men. 
Raleigh lay at Trinidad with half his forces, to guard the 
mouth of the Orinoco from the Spaniards, while 400 men, 
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under Lawrence Keymis, sailed up-river in search of the mine. 
Keymis said that neither he nor Raleigh was aware that San 
‘Thomé had been moved thirty miles downstream a few years 
before, and now the fort and surrounding Spanish territory 
barred the way to the mine. Sir Thomas Roe knew that San 
Thomé had been removed and had reported the matter to 
Lord Cecil in 1611, so that it is odd that this vital piece of infor- 
mation had not reached Raleigh or Keymis. 

Keymis was not prepared to turn back and decided to land. 
They were met by the Spaniards, whom they drove back, taking 
San Thomé by storm. In the fighting one of Raleigh’s two sons 
was killed. The English were, however, now beleaguered in 
the town and their attempts to reach the mine, whose position 
Keymis knew only roughly, were thwarted by the Spaniards. 
After losing 250 men Keymis set off down-river, rejoining 
Raleigh at Trinidad, where, after giving his account of the 
matter, he hanged himself in his cabin. The results of the 
failure and the trespass are well enough known not to be gone 
into here, but one or two points may be mentioned. Raleigh 
would not have gone to Guiana with so large a force had he not 
expected trouble with the Spaniards and the King must at 
some point have been prepared to permit a trespass, accept- 
ing Raleigh’s easy assurances without much thought. When 
Raleigh returned, not only without the vast promised wealth 
but having broken his word to the Spanish, the vacillating 
King had nothing to lose by allowing Raleigh to stand as scape- 
goat to preserve the peace and convince Spain of the honesty of 
his colonial policy. Had Raleigh come back with the promised 
nuggets his life would certainly not have ended on the block. 


The Dutch 


If the history of the English attempts to colonize Guiana has 
its romantic aspects the colonization of the area by the Dutch 
is one of patient and long-suffering perseverance. In 1621 the 
Dutch West India Company was formed in an attempt to regu- 
late the contraband trading in Spanish waters. The Company 
was authorized to plan colonies, and with foresight it was given 
the right to take slaves from Africa in order to supply cheap 
labour for its future American possessions. It was this aware- 
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ness of the necessity to import such labour which assured its 
eventual success. At first the Company was little more than a 
cartel for piracy, and its projects were financed by captured 
booty from Spanish treasure-ships—until the piracy drastically 
reduced the Spanish trade. The Company drew up a scheme 
by which it would give feudal rights to ‘patroons’ who could 
buy coastal and riverbasin areas and settle up to fifty people 
on them; the patroon reccived rent and held sovercignty in 
matters of law and policy. All rivers in Guiana were open to 
these patroons, except the Essequibo, whose richness the Com- 
pany intended to preserve for exploitation by itself. In 1627 
the first patroon, Abraham van Pere, settled on the Berbice at 
his own expense. Van Pere was connected with the first project 
to grow sugar, in 1637; but the cane was grown in the Esse- 
quibo colony, on the banks of its tributary, the Mazaruni. At 
this point on the Mazaruni there is a small but commanding 
island on which today stands the ruined arch of what was once 
the Dutch fort of Kijk-over-al, or ‘Look over all’, the seat of 
Dutch government in the area. In 1637 the Dutch were well 
enough entrenched on the Essequibo’ to send an expedition to 
the Orinoco to sack San ‘Thomé. Within ten years Holland had 
lost her Brazilian possessions and the fugitive colonists left for 
the Essequibo and the Pomeroon, the river some miles to the 
west, where they founded the town of Nicuw Middleburg, 
which by 1662 was a flourishing settlement trading in sugar. 
Its prosperity was short-lived; a force sent from Barbados by 
Lord Willoughby wiped out the town and for nearly a century 
Dutch activity on the Pomcroon was ended. The same English 
force continued up the Essequibo and took Kijk-over-al, but 
had to retreat when the Indians—who had been well treated 
by the Dutch—refused to co-operate with the English. It was 
a setback for the Colony and in 1668 both Essequibo and 
Pomeroon lay almost abandoned, the planters moving east to 
the new colony of Surinam which has now reverted to its 
original name after many years as ‘Dutch Guiana’. Although 


1 Some authorities say the river is named after Juan d’Ezquibel, who sailed 
with Columbus, and the earliest spellings of the name retain the prefix- - 
Dissequebe, Dessckeebe, ete, But in Phurn points out that the Carib name for 
the river is Scapi or Fsscapi. 
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a new company was formed and African slaves arrived in num- 
bers it was considered unworthy of plunder by buccaneers for 
the next few vears. 

In 1678 Samucl Beckman was made Commandeur: he was 
aman of some vision who organized the Colony well during a 
period of consolidation when, if there was little expansion, 
knowledge of the Intcrior was accumulating from the reports 
of ‘swervers’ or wandering Dutch traders. Beckman dicd in 
1702 and shortly afterwards the War of the Spanish Succession 
broke out, Holland finding herself allied with England against 
France. French privateers stormed Kijk-over-al and held it to 
ransom after plundering the plantations and destroying the 
sugar-mills. With stolid perseverance the planters set to work 
once more and by the time of the Pcace of Utrecht, in 1713, 
they had almost recovered their prosperity. They now built a 
fort at the mouth of the river and a Colony House. called Huis 
Nabij or ‘house nearby’ on the bank of the Mazaruni near 
Kijk-over-al. They were emploving more and more African 
slaves. whom they graded from the robust pieces dIndia to the 
weakling macroens. 

After 1713 the Dutch realized that the sandy soil on which 
they had settled was becoming exhausted by over-cultivation. 
and the years that followed saw a gradual migration towards 
the fertile lands at the river mouths. “The necessity there for 
drainage and irrigation canals may perhaps have appealed to 
the sentiment of the Dutch. who could turn the wastes of the 
estuary into a landscape reminiscent of their home-country. 
‘The migration hada great effect on the cconomic formation of 
the Colony. In the areca of Kijk-over-al any poor settler could 
free his few acres of bush and plant his sugar without consider- 
ing his neighbours. but at the estuary the elaborate system of 
canals and dykes which was necessary meant that no unit could 
act on its own: each part had to be considered in relation to the 
whole, or chaos would result. Phe sugar plantations could only 
suceced if they were on a larg’ ale, with great arcas of land 
owned by as few planters as possible. Thus a wealthy plan- 
tocracy began to grow up which was to overthrow the power 
of the Company. ‘Phis economic formation of the coastal lands 
has persisted until today. when there is a virtual monopoly of 
the sugar-land. [tis arguable that this history of a plantocracy 
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and a monopoly has been the cause of most of the backwardness 
of the Colony, but it is certain that if there had been fragmen- 
tation of the coastal lands the Atlantic and the mangrove 
swamps would have reclaimed much of the land long ago. The 
movement to the coast was encouraged by a man who must 
rank as the greatest in the history of the Colony, whose image 
has far more claim to appear on its stamp today than that of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. This was Laurens Storm van’s Gravesande. 
The Hakluyt Society has published two volumes of excerpts 
from his dispatches during his long governorship. which give 
a fascinating picture of life on the ‘Three Rivers’ of Berbice, 
Demerara and Essequibo during the middle years of the 
eighteenth century. 


Laurens Storm van's Gravesande 

Gravesande came from an old Delft family and was born in 
1704. He entered the army but appears to have been too indi- 
vidualistic to be promoted as he deserved, which may account 
for his accepting the post of secretary and book-keeper to the 
West India Company in 1737. His first dispatch to his em- 
ployers is largely about the condition of the militia who, he 
says, should be better clothed ‘in keeping with the Company's 
honour, since they now look more like a band of beggars than 
Your Honours’ soldiers’. ‘It is also very sad that we have none 
but Popish men upon whom we cannot depend in the least in 
time of need.’ In 1742 Commandcur Gelskerke died and Grave- 
sande, whose zeal and enthusiasm had been applauded, was 
made Commandeur in his place. His dispatches now become 
more outspoken, politely suggesting to the Directors of the 
Company that their neglect of the welfare of the Colony is scan- 
dalous. He clearly did all that any man could have done to 
improve matters, but men whom he calls ‘godless calumniators’ 
were speaking against him. His dispatch of February 11th, 
1745 describes the condition in Essequibo. 


‘there is a general dearth of everything—no victuals, no ammunition, 
the warehouses already long empty, the smithies at a standstill for 
want of coal and iron, the Poelwijk mill (which should have com- 
menced crushing in March) not progressing for want of cement... 
—all this brings me to my wits end and in despair how to arrange 
matters.’ 
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When Gravesande learnt that the words of the godless calum- 
niators were being considered by the Directors he prepared to 
resign in anger. ‘My conscience is clear before Almighty God’, 
he wrote, 


‘not only that Lam entirely innocent of what is so dishonourably laid 
to my charge by such men, that I have used all the means in my power 
in the interest of the Honourable Company and for the welfare of the 
Colony, have exerted all my strength to turn this Colony, that was so 
long a burden, into a flourishing and profitable one, have rested 
neither night nor day, have ever neglected my lawful profits and 
interests, and have endeavoured to do both for the Honourable Com- 
pany and for the colonists much more than an honest man is according 
to his duty bound to do.” 


His defence was more than justified and he remained as Com- 
mandeur. 

It is not necessarily a blot on Gravesande’s humane character 
that he did not question the morality of slavery. He accepted 
its necessity for the growth of the Colony while demanding 
humanity towards the slaves. There can have been few men 
living at that time who recognized the intrinsic inhumanity of 
slavery. The dearth of slaves in the Colony was due to the 
monopoly of the slave trade held by the Company, who would 
allow no importation of slaves into Guiana except their own. 
Gravesande frequently mentions the matter to the Directors, 
asking for permission to buy from the English, whose prices for 
slaves were low. 

In 1738 the Dutch tried to encourage settlement by opening 
their possessions in Guiana to settlers from all nations, giving 
them immunity from taxation for ten years. French Huguenots 
came and English from the West Indian islands. In 1745 Grave- 
sande writes, “The English who have already established them- 
selves here spare neither trouble, industry nor cost, and most 
of the planters are already beginning to follow their example.’ 
He formed a friendship and admiration for a rich English 
planter on the Demerara named Gedney Clarke, whose aid he 
received when it seemed likely that a slave insurrection would 
break out in Demerara. 

In the midst of the frustrations of the consolidation of the 
settled colonics Gravesande never lost sight of the possibilities 
of the Interior. In the first year of his governorship he com- 
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missioned Nicolas Hortsman to explore the upper reaches of 
the Essequibo in search of a passage through to the Amazon. 
Hortsman reached the Rupununi savannas where he appears 
to have tired of the expedition and settled down with the Por- 
tuguese who had claimed part of the territory. He never re- 
turned to the coast, but Gravesande had, by sending him, 
proved Dutch interest in these parts. It was his interest which 
promoted the first serious mining operations in Guiana in the 
upper Cuyuni, a tributary of the Mazaruni, himself travelling 
up the river to the Blue Mountains to inspect the soil and the 
deposits of the river and the creeks. 

Gravesande’s insistence on the importance of exploration 
was part of his policy of consolidation. He conceived the whole 
area of what is now British Guiana as a productive land, and 
his foresight included a constructive policy towards the Amer- 
indians of the coast and the Interior. He arranged for the build- 
ing of a primitive trading road which would open up the area 
of the Cuyuni river and set up an armed fort there with the 
intention of guarding the new territory from Spanish encroach- 
ments. It was under Gravesande’s governorship that the long 
boundary disputes with Spain and Portugal began, but when 
the boundary question was put to arbitration at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the confines of the Colony as laid down by 
Gravesande were only slightly departed from. 

Although Gravesande’s seat of Government was in Esse- 
quibo he knew that the economic centre of the Three Rivers 
would one day be on the Demerara, and he made frequent tours 
of inspection there, reporting each time his pleasure in the 
progress of the Colony. ‘...my amazement was great’, he 
writes in 1763 after a visit to Demerara, ‘to sec such a change 
and such progress in a year’s time, and that in spite of the 
critical circumstances which threw the work back a good deal. 
That river is not only equal to this but far excels it’. In 1768 
he writes, after another visit, 

‘This pleasure and satisfaction I have, however, in all my worries— 
that my efforts on behalf of Demerara have not been fruitless and that 
that river now not only far surpasses Essequibo but apparently is about 
to become, under the Lord’s blessing, and through the great and 
daily increasing afflux thither, a mighty and flourishing colony; to 
secure this, however, the scum will have to be removed and the 
obstacles cleared away, which labour I will leave to my successor.’ 
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The Last Years of the Dutch 


Gravesande’s recall from Guiana did not come for another 
four years, in 1772, and his successor, Hendrik Trotz, was a 
small man who did his best to continue the great work of his 
predecessor while criticizing him at every opportunity. Under 
Trotz Demerara was treated as a unit on its own rather than a 
part of the Essequibo Colony, and the anxiety of the Dutch, 
French and English planters there to import slaves and horses 
indicates the great activity of the new Colony. All ships coming 
to the Demerara had to bring six horses with them for the 
planters and if one horse should die on board its salted head 
had to be produced as proof of good intentions before the cap- 
tain could unload his cargo. The successful English planters 
were clamant at this time for an improvement in the organiza- 
tion of Demerara affairs, particularly in question of law and 
order. Violent crimes were frequent and Dutch Jaw permitted 
punishments as atrocious as the crimes themselves. The treat- 
ment of the slaves by the planters was in general cruel and in 
places sadistic. After the slave insurrection in Berbice in 1763 
Gravesande had made every effort to palliate the cruelty to the 
slaves, but it was not a matter which could easily be controlled. 
Berbice had a sinister reputation for its cruelty to slaves and 
the phrase ‘Hij is naar de Berbiesjes’ meant in Guiana an 
equivalent to ‘He’s gone to the dogs’. 

In 1781 war broke out between England and Holland, and 
Demerara, Essequibo and Berbice were taken by the English. 
Some months later the French, who were now at war with 
England, took the Three Rivers under the command of the 
Marquis de Lusignan, whose name is perpetuated in one of 
the Demerara plantations. ‘The French, whose two years’ rule 
was a disagreeable occupation for all, built Fort Dauphin at 
the mouth of the Demerara and nearby began to build a new 
town, Longchamps; when the Colony was restored to Holland 
in 1783 the Dutch chose Longchamps as the site of the new 
colonial capital, to be called Stabroek. Georgetown was a later 
name for Stabroek. 

The Colony was in a poor way at the restoration. The plan- 
ters had grown to resent rule by a handful of Dutch merchants 
who decided the fate of the Colony on the reports of their Com- 
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mandeurs and officials, In 17g2 the Charter to the West Lidia 
Company expired and the Colony came under the control of 
a Council appointed by the States-General. There was rejoic- 
ing in the Colony but considerable disorganization followed, 
during which many slaves escaped. 

The new broom began to sweep: roads and bridges were put 
in order, Essequibo was definitely placed second in importance 
to Demerara and the Council took strong measures to ensure 


Stabroek Market (Georgetown) 


that ‘French ideas’ of freedom should not spread among cither 
the planters or the slaves. Even so the slaves began to learn the 
ideas of revolution and drastic suppression followed. In 1796 
war between Holland and England broke out again and Britain 
took the colonies for the second time. 


The British 
Dr. George Pinckard was surgeon to the expeditionary force 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby, and in his book Noles on the 
West Indies and the Coast of Guiana he has left an interesting 
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picture of life there during the first year of the occupation. He 
was strongly opposed to the inhumanities of slavery and the 
callousness of the slave owners horrified him. [Here is a passage 
in which he describes their treatment: 


“Lhe corporal punishment of slaves is so common, that instead of 
exciting repugnant sensations, felt by Europeans on first witnessing 
it, scarcely does it produce, in the breasts of those accustomed to the 
West Indies, the slightest glow of compassion. ‘The lady I have above 
alluded to appears of good natural disposition, and in no degree dis- 
posed to general cruelty; but the frequency of the sight has rendered 
her callous to its usual influence on the feclings. Being one morning 
at her house, while sitting in conversation, we suddenly heard the 
loud cries of a negro smarting under the whip. Mrs. — expressed sur- 
prise on observing me shudder at his shrieks, and you will believe that 
1 was in utter astonishment to find her treat his sufferings as a matter 
of amusement ...she exclaimed with a broad smile, “Aha, it will do 
him good, a little wholesome flagellation will refresh him; it will sober 
him; it will open his skin and make him alert..." 


But Pinckard has another passage on the slaves which de- 
serves to be quoted since it shows that in spite of cruelty and 
suffering the Negroes were allowed their times of celebration. 
Here is his description of a dance given for the slaves by the 
Governor at Government House. 


“At the Governor's a dance and féte were given in the evening to the 
slaves, and we were extremely delighted to see how much they enjoyed 
themselves. ‘They assembled in the great hall of the government-house, 
having a violin, with the fife and drum for their band. Both negroes 
and mulattoes danced with a degree of animation and pleasure, which 
bespoke them free from care. Until now I had only seen the slaves 
perform the rude African dance upon the open green, and had not 
imagined them to be capable of moving with such order as they here 
exhibited in regular country dances. Even minuets were led down, in 
precise and stately step, and with a degree of ease and graccfulness of 
movement which are seldom witnessed among the common people of 
England.’ 


During this second period of British occupation from 1796 
to 1802 the Colony advanced considerably. Trade and popula- 
tion increased, Stabroek was improved, libraries were opened. 
roads and bridges and canals built, while the coastal reclama- 
tion begun by the Dutch was continued. Where the Dutch 
had plodded along the British drove hard. But, it seemed, no 
stability could be allowed to Guiana. At the Peace of Amiens 
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in 1802 she was returned to Dutch sovereignty and the un- 
fortunate English settlers were given three years to wind up 
their affairs and leave. But the Peace of Amiens was in reality 
a truce, and a year after it was signed war had broken out again, 
and Britain could no longer respect Holland’s neutrality. In 
September Hood arrived at the mouth of the Demerara and 
demanded the surrender of the Colony. It was handed over 
without fighting, and was never again to be restored to 
Holland. The new owners continued their interrupted work. 
building schools and extending the cultivated land in Deme- 
rara down to the Bonasika Creek. The satisfaction of the 
planters was short-lived; in 1807 Fox carried his Bill for the 
abolition of the slave trade and the planters claimed that this 
would be disastrous for them. At first they bought slaves ille- 
gally and then began what can only be described asa systematic 
breeding of slaves—for Britain had taken the passing of the 
Bill so seriously that she spent £20 million in rescuing a total 
of 43,665 slaves on the high seas.’ Meanwhile the movement 
for the total abolition of slavery was gaining ground in Britain. 
and the planters warned the Government that its abolition 
would destroy the West Indies sugar trade. 

In taking over the Colony Britain had given an assurance 
that most of the ‘laws and usages of the Colony’ should be main- 
tained and this was largely done, although under Governors 
Carmichael and Murray, between 1812 and 1822, the ideas of 
the Dutch were gradually eliminated. Yet even today the Dutch 
system of land tenure and the use of ‘transports’ in the buying 
and selling of land is continued; and it was not until 1917 that 
the English Common Law was substituted for a modified form 
of Roman-Dutch law. 

In 1823 Buxton and Canning attempted Iegislation to 
ameliorate the conditions of slavery and the resulting euphoria 
among the slaves in Guiana brought about the action of a cer- 
tain missionary named John Smith, who has become one of 
the heroes of the Guianese under the name of ‘Martyr Smith’. 
Guianese with a knowledge of the history of their country 
revile the name of Governor John Murray, whom a local his- 
torian has called a sadist and a ‘perfect Crown Colony Crassus 
whom liberal-minded British Guianese examine in a spirit of 

1 Or £450 per capita. 
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zoological curiosity’, When John and Jane Smith arrived in 
the Colony Murray threatened to expel them if they tried to 
teach the slaves to read and write. After the slave insurrection 
of 1823 Murray and the planters saw in the humane activities 
of the Smiths an attitude to slavery which would be ruinous to 
them. The Smiths were to become scapegoats and examples. 
John Smith was arrested and charged with promoting discon- 
tent among the slaves and inciting them to break out in revolt. 
He was accused of giving advice to the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion on the method of their uprising. His speech of defence is 
an odd document. He begins by insisting that throughout his 
years in the Colony he has kept to his instructions from the 
London Missionary Society to have nothing to do with the 
temporal conditions of the slaves. He points out that he moved 
his chapel away from the plantation so that he might not have 
to see how his flock lived. One by one he denies the charges. 
only adinitting his aversion to slavery. believing it unnecessary 
for him to justify himself in this. There is a certain weakness 
in his speech: had he admitted all and taken this great oppor- 
tunity to denounce the cruelty of the system he might have 
deserved the title of Martyr better. He was sentenced to be 
hanged, but died in gaol before knowing that a reprieve had 
been granted him. 

The Act of Abolition in 1833 was passed and the £50 for 
each slave which was offered to the planters as compensation 
did little to mitigate the ruin which faced most of the planters. 

* John Gladstone, W. E. Gladstone’s father, had made a fortune 
in. Demerara (and won a reputation asa stern slave-master) and 
he was one of the many planters who faced ruin. The slaves 
were not given complete freedom, but bound to their masters 
for three-quarters of each day for a period of seven vears. These 
seven transitional years were years of break-up on the old plan- 
tations, and the ex-slaves, as a natural result of their semi- 
freedom, refused to work as they had once worked and prepared 
to leave the plantations as soon as they could. Others used their 
savings to join together and buy plantations which were now 
coming on the market at peppercorn prices. The first of these 
communal settlements was named after Buxton, the aboli- 
tionist, and the modern village of Buxton is celebrated in 
British Guiana for producing an individualistic type of person 
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who still treats white men with extreme suspicion. ‘Never lIct 
the sun go down on a white man’ is a Buxton saying, meaning 
that if you don’t see him off your property he will be up to some 
mischief. : 

In 1837 John Gladstone suggested that in view of the drift | 
of the Africans from the plantations indentured labourers from | 
India should be brought over, and he was given permission to | 
bring ‘Coolies’ for his two plantations. In this way began one | 
of the great social changes of the Colony. 


Indentured Labour 
The first indentured labourers were largely drawn from the, 
hill areas of southern India, and were recruited by agents who: 
proved to be neither trustworthy nor efficient. The Coolies | 
were under indenture for five years and for the first part of | 
their term were housed and given rations, but were not paid. | 
As the scheme grew in size the planters attempted to make a j 
return to the methods of slavery and the Governor was forced | 
to prosecute some of them for the maltreatment of their Coolies. | 
In 1843, at the end of the first period of indenture, many de- 
cided to return to India. The Governor reported that when he | 
interviewed those leaving he found that all had saved a little] 
money and many said that they would like to return to Guiana} 
if they were allowed to bring their wives and families with 
them. The anti-slavery party in Britain exposed the weaknesses| 
of the system and it was suspended. Now desperate, the planters; 
adopted a form of metoyage by which the plantations were! 
divided into strips amongst the labourers and the sugar yield 
was divided between the landlord and the tenant. But this 
failed and immigrant labour from India, Portugal (mainly 
Madeira) and China was permitted again, this time under 
Government control, with a Government subsidy of £75.000. 
The Portuguese immigrants soon found that the hard work of 
cane cutting in a tropical climate was too much for them and 
they withdrew from the plantations. The sugar crop was at this 
time now principally maintained by the 8,000 Indian labourers 
and it has been said that ‘humanly speaking, the Indians have 
been the salvation of the Colony, for by the continuous stream 
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of labour that they had afforded, she has risen phoenix-like from 
the prostration and ruin into which she had sunk’. 

This ruin was much aggravated by the Sugar Act of 1846 
which brought about a new levelling of the differential duty 
on sugar. The price of sugar fell in competition with that pro- 
duced by slave-owning countries such as Cuba, and labour was 
demanding higher wages. The decade beginning in 1840 saw 
the final dissolution of the old plantocracy, whose remaining 
plantations were being bought up by small syndicates who 
intended to re-group them into large and efficient units when 
the time was propitious. 

Labour in those days, as now, was seasonal and at times the 
labourers suffered. Their cause was taken up by the Agent- 
General for Immigration, James Crosby, who was appointed 
in 1856, and fought for the Coolies’ rights in great and small 
matters. He was loved by the Indians and until a few decades 
ago all holders of his post were known among the Indians as 
‘Krasbis’. 


The Last Century 

The history of British Guiana during the past century has been 
linked intimately with the history of sugar. The early settlers 
had grown coffee, cotton and other crops with success, but with 
the ending of the plantocracy all was concentrated on sugar 
and as its price fluctuated on the world market so the people 
of Guiana prospered or suffered. Sugar fell in price from the 
mid-seventies till the end of the century. A Royal Commission 
investigating conditions in the West Indies generally criticized 
the sugar interests who ‘have seldom turned their attention to 
any other cultivation except when the sugar industry ceased to 
be profitable’. But sugar recovered and the First World War 
brought consolidation to a time of fair prosperity, but depres- 
sion returned during most of the ‘twenties and the carly 
thirties. 

The immigrant labourers had brought about an alternative 
crop to sugar—rice. It was their staple food and they grew it on 
land not used by the sugar plantations—often badly drained 
land on which they might take a chance that the crop would 
succeed. As the rice-lands extended so the labourers found they 
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needed more attention, and the plantations found that rice was 
causing a dislocation to their labour. This is still one of the 
great problems of the sugar interests in the Colony. 

In 1917, as the result of public opinion in India, the Govern- 
ment of India abolished the indenture system and no more 
Indian labour was allowed to enter the Colony. The Indian 
population at that time was 126,517. By 1938 it was 142.736. 
By 1950 it had risen to 192,500 and by 1952 it totalled 207,000 
or 45 per cent of the total population of the Colony. Com- 
parison with the figures for the Africans is of interest. In 1921 
there were 117,000, approximately 9,000 less than the Indians: 
in 1952 there were 162,700, making a difference of 44.000 be- 
tween them and the Indians. 

The cause of this great and sudden rise in population in 
recent years has becn the conquest of malaria. It is sad that this 
magnificent achievement, which has reduced the infant mor- 
tality rate enormously aud so improved the general health of 
the Colony, should have created a new set of problems which 
have as vet hardly begun to be solved. 

In 1927 a commission reported on the British Guiana con- 
stitution. The constitution at that time provided for a division 
of legislative power between, on the one hand, the Governor. 
seven official and eight elected unofficial members and, on the 
other hand, six elected members known as Financial Repre- 
sentatives. The purpose of this two-chamber system was to 
divide legislation into a financial division controlled by the 
Financial Representatives and a non-financial, dominated by 
the Governor and his ‘Court of Policy’. In addition to this there 
was an Executive Council headed by the Colonial Secretary 
and the Attorney General. In executing his powers the Gover- 
nor was bound to consult the Executive Council and if he acted 
against their advice on any matter he was compelled to give his 
reasons fully to the Secretary of State. 

The Commission recommended that a single Chamber 
should be set up, with full powers of legislation, saying that 
the division of power was not a satisfactory basis for a constitu- 
tion. The Chamber, they said, should consist of fifteen ex- 
officio, nominated official members and nominated unofficial 
members, and fourteen elected members. The Commission 
strongly recommended that all members of the Executive 
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Council should be taken from members of the Legislative 
Council. They upheld the Governor’s reserve powers, saying, 
‘we recommend that the Governor should be given power to 
reserve, for his decision, any matter which he and the Secretary 
of State consider essential to the good government of the 
Colony.’ 

The franchise had changed little since 1849, except that the 
income qualification had been reduced in 1909 from £125 t 
£62 a year. Every literate male British subject over twenty-one 
with the property or income qualification was allowed to vote. 
The Commission recommended extension of the franchise to 
women. This last recommendation and some of the others were 
adopted in various modifications to the constitution. 

In 1950 a three-man Commission under the chairmanship 
of Sir E. J. Waddington reported on the constitution in the 
light of the economic and political dev elopment of the Colony. 
They recommended the introduction of universal adult suf- 
frage. extending it to illiterate persons, for the Commission 
appears to have recognized the fact that, in an undeveloped 
country, great intelligence can go with illiteracy. They found 
that candidates for election had often appealed to the electorate 
on racial grounds and added that it was ‘imperative—and 
fundamental to the beliefs that inspire our constitutional 
proposals—that racial preoccupations should be banished if 
British Guiana is to make real progress.’ ‘They suggested that 
it should be made an offence for anyonc to refer in an election 
speech to the racial origin of any candidate. 

On the question of the Legislature the Commission was 
guided by James Maclison’s speech to the Federal Convention, 
at Philadelphia, in 1787, in which he said that ‘democratic 
communities may be unsteady and he led to action by the im- 
pulses of the moment. Like individuals. they may be sensible 
to their own weaknesses, and may desire the counsels and 
checks of friends to guard them against the turbulency and 
weakness of unruly passions.’ 

Early in 1953 the Constitution. drawn up according to the 
recommendation of the Waddington Commission, was brought 
into force. Its points were: 


t. Universal adult suffrage. 
2. A bicameral legislature with a life of four years consisting of a 
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House of Assembly composed of twenty-four elected representatives 
and three ex-officio members—the Chief Secretary, the Attorney- 
General and the Financial Secretary, and a State Council composed 
of nine members appointed by the Governor. 

g. An Executive Council consisting of the Governor as President and 
three ex-officio members of the House of Assembly, six Ministers 
chosen by ballot from among the elected Members of the House of 
Assembly and vested by the Governor (on the basis of individual 
ministerial responsibility) with the charge of government depart- 
ments and subjects which fall in their respective portfolios, and a 
Member of the State Council elected by that Council to be Minister 
without portfolio. One of the Ministers with Portfolio to be chosen 
by his colleagues to be Leader of the House of Assembly. 

4. A Public Service Commission to be established to advise the Gover- 
nor on matters relating to the Public Services. 

5. The Governor to retain the usual reserve powers. 


In the General Election for the House of Assembly the 
People’s Progressive Party under the leadership of Dr. Cheddi 
Jagan and Mr. L. F. S. Burnham was successful. gaining 51 
per cent of the total votes and cighteen out of the twenty-four 
seats. 

This constitution was suspended on December 22nd, 1953. 
after the Royal Welch Fusiliers had been sent by the United 
Kingdom Government to control any outbreak of violence 
which might follow suspension. The White Paper on the Sus- 
pension claimed that the P.P.P. Ministers showed no concern 
for the true welfare of the Colony and threatened its progress 
as an orderly state, that it had scriously endangered the eco- 
nomic life of the country and had set it on the road to collapse. 
The Constitutional Commission under the chairmanship of 
Sir James Robertson reported in 1954 that the suspension of 
the Constitution had been justified and that the P.P.P. was 
under Communist domination. It recommended a period of 
‘marking time’ before the constitutional question should be 
reviewed. 

The House of Assembly was disbanded; all political parties 
were forbidden to hold meetings and certain P.P.P. leaders 
were forbidden to leave Georgetown. Mrs. Cheddi Jagan was 
gaoled for six months for holding an illegal meeting. The 
Legislative Council was now composed of nominated and ex: 
officio members. 

The P.P.P. leaders claimed that they were given no chance 
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to prove their worth and objected to the Governor's reserve 
powers. The Robertson Report agreed that these powers were 
incompatible with fully responsible self-government but said 
that they were necessary so long as that goal had not been 
reached ‘and ultimate responsibility for the welfare of a terri- 
tory and its people remains with Her Majesty’s Government.’ 
It added that the Governor had not once used his reserve 
powers and it could not be said that the P.P.P. had been thus 
‘goaded into extreme paths’. ‘The Commission summed up: 


On close examination of the Constitution, therefore, we do not find 
its provisions, taken singly or in combination, irksome or such as 
would in practice render them unworkable. “Checks and balances’ — 
a much over-worked phrase in British Guiana—were certainly in- 
cluded in it, but none of these were in themselves so severe as to 
prevent a party, which was prepared to work the Constitution con- 
structively, from carrying out a programme of radical social reform.’ 


Uy, 
Nile 
Asotin 


Mi: 


Wind in a coconut plantation 


3. THE PEOPLE 


Le would take, I imagine, half the lifetime of a social an- 
thropologist to define the structure of Georgetown society 
accurately; to plot the relationships between the various 
peoples, the Chinese, Indians, Negroes, coloured people, high- 
coloured people, British and Portuguese, not to mention the 
results of miscegenation between them all, would require the 
subtlety of a Guianese Proust. It is a subject which has, in fact, 
preoccupied the Guianese novelist, Edgar Mittelholzer, in 
many of his novels. Subtleties of social position exist largely 
among the ‘coloured’ people, that is to say people who have 
European blood, whether or not it is dominant. Out of a total 
population of 435,000 there are roughly 50,000 people, mostly 
living in Georgetown, who come into this category. It is sur- 
prising that a greater miscegenation has not taken place since 
inter-breeding between colonists and slave girls was practised 
from the beginning of colonization. As late as 1806, when 
Staunton St. Clair, a British army officer, arrived in the Colony, 
there were few European women there. 


“The first thing generally done by a European on his arrival in this 
county’, he wrote, ‘is to provide himself with a mistress from among 
the blacks, mulattoes, or mestces, for here they are to be found of all 
the different shades of colour: 


The Sambo black, and the mulatto brown, 
The mestee fair, and the well-limbed quadroon. 


The price varies from £100 to £150. Many of these girls read and 
write; and most of them are free. Some of them are tasteful and 
extravagant in their dress, but inviolable in their attachment, and 
scarcely a particle of inconstancy can ever be established against them. 
‘They perform all the duties of a wife except presiding at table, and 
their utility in domestic affairs, their cleanliness, and politeness, are 
acknowledged by all.’ 


Many of the high-colour families of modern Georgetown 
could trace their ancestry back to these liaisons. Occasionally 
one sees an obvious high-colour man doing a menial job, but in 
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general these families form a strongly-knit bourgeoisic, un- 
concerned with the political advancement of the Colony, or in 
the creation of an efficient moderate party to oppose the ex- 
tremism of the People’s Progressive Party. This bourgeoisie 
prefers to continue under the protection of British administra- 
tion, to ally itself as far as possible with the British outlook. It 
remains, however, socially a self-sufficient unit: 

The shop-assistants in the large stores are alw: ays high-colour 
girls, who speak to you in a charming, slow sifig-song voice 
rooted in the Creole accent but distinct from it. Georgetown 
is proud of the beauty of its girls and it is in this class that the 
beauty is found. They are pleasure: -loving girls who delight in 
dressing well; European magazines are inspected for each new 


. fashion trend, and the number of dressmakers in Georgetown 
_ is reputedly higher per head of population than anywhere else 


in the world. The girls and their dressmakers plan their 
variants of Dior and Fath with such success that they turn the 
Saturday night revels at the Carib nightclub by the Sea Wall 
into a concours d’élégance, although, for my taste, they are just 
a little too fond of tulle. 

Saturday night at the Carib is a ritual social occasion in 
which all races and all classes take part, although it is domi- 
nated by the high-colour class. Dimly lit tables surround a 


“large dance-floor; a band plays a staid form of jazz: beer, 


spirits, lemonade and coca-cola are drunk, and the room hums 
with animated conversation. There is no sense of racial dis- 


‘tinction; one night at the Carib I was in a party which con- 


sisted of our host, Mr. McDonald Bailey, who organizes sports 
for Bookers, his English wife, an Indian girl, a half-Chinese 
half-Negro girl and a young man from the high-colour class. 

East Indians in British Guiana live mainly in the country 
districts of the coast and the Indian community in Georgetown 
is small, composed largely of rich merchants, cinema owners, 
garage proprictors, doctors, lawyers and others in responsible 
positions in the community. Although many specifically Indian 
customs have vanished down the years the Indians have kept 
their racial identity and in the past held themselves somewhat 
apart from the rest of the community, resisting the pressure of 
Western civilization and showing little desire to become inte- 
grated into Guianese society. But having. during the last 
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twenty years, become larger than the Negro population, the 
Indian community has gradually lost its traditional aloofness. 
The Indian, seeing his economic power on the increase, has 
naturally been encouraged to take more part in Guianese life 
in order to protect his interests. Literacy among Indians, which 
was at one time lower than among the Negroes, is increasing as 


Indian fruit-vendors: 


Indians realize the uses of education. The granting of inde- 
pendence to India in 1947 has been a strong psychological en- 
couragement to these feelings of ascendancy and Indians who 
are settled outside India—in East Africa, Trinidad and Mauri- 
tius as well as British Guiana—have tended to look towards 
Mr. Nehru as their leader and to have a natural sense of pride 
in the freedom of their home-country. In most Indian house- 
holds in British Guiana books by Mr. Nehru will be found, 
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usually taking pride of place in the shelves beside the collected 
works of Marie Corelli. Mr. Nehru has, however, said that he 
discourages this Indian nationalism, believing that Indians in 
British possessions must make their choice between Indian and 
local nationality and ‘cannot enjoy the privileges of both 
nationalities’. Since 1947 there has been a renewed desire to 
return to India among Guianese Indians, but this is dis- 
couraged by the Indian Government, and those who have re- 
turned have found themselves unwanted and their life hard. 
In 1955 the British Government chartered a ship to return 
more than goo Indians to their home country under the terms 
of their original indentures as immigrant labourers, but when 
the time came for embarkation only 243 took passage. ‘ 

Nothing can be said against Indians in British Guiana pre- 
serving their racial identity, their religion and cultural tradi- 
tions—even their language so long as they speak English, the 
language of the Colony, as well. Indeed any movement to 
deprive any people of a fine cultural heritage must be, intrin- 
sically, wrong. There are indications that in the past the British 
administration was prepared to do this, but there are few signs 
that this is being contemplated today, although efforts are 
being made to make all Indians speak English as their first 
language. The British Government'’s attitude is that if Indians 
are to participate freely and equally in the life of the Colony 
some part of their identity as Indians must be sacrificed in 
order to create a Guianese outlook. There are those who fear 
that Indians may not only participate but, by sheer weight of 
numbers and economic power, become dominant in the com- 
munity while still retaining their racial identity untouched. 
and without reaching the state of being Guianese first and 
Indian second. ‘We are confident’, said the authors of the Wad- 
dington Report (1951), ‘that this comprehensive loyalty will be 
fostered in British Guiana by the challenge of responsibility 
and that the handicap of racialism can be diminished as the 
people of British Guiana devote their energies to the manifold 
problems of the country.’ 

This deep concern that the increasing power of the Indians 
should not create a situation of racial tension has caused the 
British to be accused by both races of intending deliberately to 
foster racial tension, on the old principle of ‘divide and rule’. 
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Nothing caused more anger among Indians and Negroes than 
the following passage in the Robertson Report: ‘Their [the 
Indians’] very success in these spheres [of commerce] has begun 
to awaken the fears of the African section of the population. .. . 
Guianese of African extraction were not afraid to tell us that 
many Indians in British Guiana look forward to the day when 
British Guiana would be a part not of the British Common- 
wealth but of an East Indian Empire. The result has been a 
tendency for racial tension to increase, and we have reluctantly 
reached the conclusion that the ‘amity with which’, as the 
Waddington Report said, “the people of all races live side by 
side in the villages” existed more in the past; today the relation- 
ships are strained, they present an outward appearance which 
masks feelings of suspicion and distrust.’ 

The members of the Commission clearly had reason for 
speaking so strongly, but from my own experience, and this 
was a matter I was particularly interested in, it seems to me that 
the case has been overstated. I came across no instances of overt 
racial tension and in talking to Indians and Negroes, often in 
heated discussion, little racial suspicion appeared. I was, in 
fact, impressed by the apparent ease with which Indian and 
Negro could live side by side. Nevertheless, there is ground for 
feelings of uncertainty about the Indian role in the Colony’s 
development, and the British have diagnosed the possibilities 
of strong tension in the future. 

While the cultural heritage of the Indians has been pre- 
served, the heritage of the Slave Coast of West Africa has more 
or less completely vanished, except for a few religious vestiges, 
and all that remains of Africa among the African community 
are the various atavisms which no loss of culture can eradicate. 
The Negro has customs and conventions which are particularly 
his own but his manner of living is, basically, that of the white 
man. The way of life of the Negroes in a French Caribbean 
island is noticeably French and in the Spanish islands the 
adopted culture takes a Spanish complexion. In British Guiana 
the British have provided the pattern, and this has helped to 
make the link between, the English and the Negroes much E 
stronger than that between the English and the Indians. The.” 
Negro’s open character arouses an Englishman’s affection more 
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easily than the quiet, sometimes furtive nature of the unedu- 
cated Indian—educated Indians are among the most articulate 
and extroverted people in the Colony. Where the Indian is 
provident and saves his money cent by cent the African is im- 
provident, spending his moncy as it comes; where the Indian 
is gregarious mainly in the market-place the African loves to 
sit talking or singing all night in a rum-shop; where the Indian 
cares little about his clothes the African will spend his last 


Negro schoolgirl 


penny on a new white shirt or a shiny blue satin dress for his 
daughter. One Sunday, in an Afro-Indian area outside George- 
town, I walked behind three little African girls, with bows in 
their hair, bright dresses, white socks and sparkling white 
shoes; they were leaping happily along while, near them, a 
small Indian boy with ragged shirt and trousers was struggling 
home with a basket of plantains and sweet cassava. He was 
being taught from an early age that every day was a day of toil 
and that the smart clothing of the body was foolish vanity. 
After talking with African Guianese of all classes it is im- 
possible not to feel that they have a special charm and easiness 
of manner which is general to them. There is warmth and 
intelligence in their speech; a superb loquacity among the 
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simpler people becomes, among the more educated, a little 
tortuous. Manner will often take the place of matter and ab- 
stractions will come hot from the brain without exactness of 
logic or argument. 

During the last few years the Guianese have been repeatedly 


told by the British administration that they should show more’ 


“~ 


initiative, more willingness among themselves to put their ; 


house in order rather than expect all to be done for them by 
various forms of charity. That there is lethargy is undoubtedly 
true and it is found affiong the Africans rather than among the 
Indians. There are deep-lying psychological reasons for this. 


In the slave days the plantation owners provided everything : 


for their slaves; it was little énough, but the slaves had no need 
to concern themselves over the necessities of life. When eman- 
cipation came there were entenprising Negroes who bought 
land and started free communities, but the nature of the coast- 
lands never allawedthe success of small private enterprise. 


Since emancipation there has been little to suggest to Guianese.’ 


not employed on the large estates that they might improve their 
lot by their own efforts; while, on the sugar estates, a form of 
the old paternalism was continued. The African and the simple 
rural Indian have thus been brought up to the tradition that 
all improvement must come from benevolence above, and 
self-reliance has never had an opportunity to flourish in the 
Guianese character. The African, particularly, feels that, as 
for his slave forbears, all will be provided. This lethargy has 
been, without doubt, one of the strongest barriers to the 
Colony’s development and the administration is attempting to 
instil a sense of self-reliance into the new, healthy generation 
which is growing up. 

In 1954 there were 8,600 Portuguese in the Colony, about 
2 per cent of the total population. Almost all are descendants 
of indentured labourers brought over from Madeira after the 
end of slavery. These labourers found work on the plantations 
little to their liking and many returned to Madeira; others 
opened small shops in the rural districts, and today the Portu- 
guese are still largely shopkeepers, living in Georgetown, along 
the coast and in the near Interior. In Georgetown they are 
large store-keepers and merchants, having a parallel economiic 
development to that of the Indians, but without the Indians’ 
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numerical domination. Their power is nevertheless great, 
although it is felt that they might play a larger part in the 
organization of the community as a whole. Like the Indians 
the Portuguese have not inter-married with other races, but 
they think of themselves as Guianese and have done little to 
preserve their national identity, many of them not speaking 
their mother-tongue. 

The Chinese minority of 3,400, less than 1 per cent of the 
population,-keeps itself aloof from the community, taking little 
part in politics, quietly cultivating its garden. The Chinese, 
like the Portuguese and the Indians, came to-.the Colony as 
indentured labourers, and like the Portuguese they very soon 
left the plantations to become store-keepers. Almost every store 
in the mining districts of the Interior is owned by a Chinese. 
They are cautious business men, honest and law-abiding; their 
caution, however, goes entirely to the winds when the chance 
for gambling turns up. They are prepared to gamble away 
their whole business without a sign of emotion. 

There are approaching 20,000 Amerindians in the Colony, 
speaking nearly a dozen different dialects, though mainly of 
Carib or Arawak extraction. Most of them live in vast reserva- 
tions in the Interior, where they enjoy certain privileges, and 
which no one is allowed to enter without permission from the 
Commissioner for the Interior. Others live in mining or lum- 
ber areas and spend part of the year working for the mining 
camps, or cutting lumber which they sell to saw-mills located 
on the rivers. Few Amerindians live on the coast although there 
are many coast people with Amerindian blood in them. The 
Negroes and East Indians call them ‘bucks’ in a derogatory 
way, and in general the coast people look upon them as simple, 
primitive tribesmen. In fact some of the tribes, particularly 
the Akawaio, are intelligent people enjoying a well organized 
society. 

One of the blessings of British Guiana is that its problems 
are not complicated by the interests of British settlers. The 
great majority of the 4,000 British in the Colony are men who 
have come out from Great Britain to work in Sugar or as 
Government administrators, and will eventually return to 
Europe. There are very few pure ‘English’ Guianese, men born 
and brought up in the Colony; in Georgetown the British that 
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one is likely to mect can usually be divided into ‘Sugar’ and 
‘Government’, and although there is social friendliness be- 
tween the two camps there is also an element of rivalry. The 
Sugar.men have usually spent many years in the Colony, on 
the coastal plantations or at the offices in Georgetown, and 
their knowledge, they fecl, is likely to be deeper than that of 
Government officials who are in British Guiana for a tour of a 
few years. The rates of pay for Oversea Civil Service officials in 
British Guiana are low because it is among the poorer colonics. 
Although this does not mean that a lower standard of adminis- 
trator is sent out there it does mean that to go to British Guiana 
is in some ways rather like being ‘sent to Bogota’ for members 
of the Foreign Service.’ While the standards of the adminis- 
trators are not affected by the ‘poorness’ of the Colony there has 
been difficulty in persuading technical officers to come to a 
colony which does not pay very high salaries. The result is a 
slowness and inefficiency in the general administration of the 
country; everyone in the administration complains about it 
and can give numerous instances which have infuriated him. 
but nothing seems to be done. ‘We were disturbed’, says the 
Robertson Report, ‘by the frequent complaints made to us 
about the dilatoriness of Government machinery generally 
and, while we can discount some of this as based on personal 
grievances, we_have been forced to the conclusion that the 
administration in British Guiana has been for many years slow 
and ill adapted to the needs of the territory.’ Englishinen to 
whom I spoke would tell me how they had come to the Colony 
full of enthusiasm and had spent their first year seeing obvious 
imperfections and fighting to right them, but had finally, like 
so many others, given up the too strenuous fight and drifted 
into a spirit of laissez aller. 

For over a century a mystic phrase has been current in 
Georgetown which has guided the social life of the white 
people: ‘Demerara hospitality’. Trollope so enjoyed Demerara 
hospitality that he was prepared to settle there for the rest of 
his life, and today party-giving is on a scale which almost cries 
for some kind of sumptuary law. The same people meet each 
other at different houses almost every evening of the week. The 


1 With the important difference that the Oversea Civil Servant need not 
accept the appointment if he does not want to. 
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parties are rarely composed entircly of white people, though 
they are dominant, and there is nothing approaching an official 
colour bar. ‘he expatriate English in Georgetown—with some 
exceptions—make every effort to cultivate social relations with 
coloured Guianese, yet one knows that on both sides there is 
consciousness of colour. Having sincerely done his duty in the 
cause of racial relations the Englishman goes to his own people 
for his true social relaxation; in this he does not differ from the 
Negroes, the coloured people, the Indians, the Chinese or the 
Portuguese, 


Chinese couple 


British Guiana is still a land of six peoples and there is little 
“ sign that these races, with their so differing national charac- 
teristics, will be moulded easily into one people, the Guianese. 
Nevertheless, one is impressed at the apparent amity in which 
they all live. In January, 1955, the Archbishop of the West 
Indies, who is also Bishop of Guiana, gave a remarkably 
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forthright sermon in which he called on all the races to take 
stock of themselves and to realize that the only hope for the 
Colony lay in its becoming a land of one people rather than six 
peoples. He castigated all ranks and races, saying that the 
Colony was resting on the edge of a volcano, ‘prostrate in the 
merciless grip of that evil tyrant, whose name is FEAR’. For 
him the evils were not so much political and economic as moral 
and social. Local officials were corrupted, there was nepotism. 
profiteering and abuses of wealth and privilege in the mercan- 
tile class. “he small man is always the loser,’ he said, ‘and with 
his sense of helpless frustration he has become embittered. 
reyéngeful and even desperate. ... Can you blame him if he 
follows some extremist politician who feeds him with wild 
promises of a new order of society?’ ‘The Archbishop has here 
touched on one of the vital facts in the Guianese situation since 
the suspension of the Constitution; that the problem of the 
Right is as great as that of the Left. The local business men, 
working for themselves and with little sense of their responsi- 
bility as Guianese, are the cause of much of the graft, the 
profiteering and the other evils which have been so well ex- 
ploited by the People’s Progressive Party. The suspension of 
the Constitution and the action against the P.P.P. have given 
the Right a new confidence, a sense that it has the protection 
of the British Government, but until the power wielded by this 
small section of the community is turned towards more liberal 
ends the masses will continue to support the P.P.P.- 


t. DEMERARA TO BERBICE 


Zi E natives of the islands of the West Indies, proud of their 
azure sea and luxuriant uplands, often refer to British Guiana, 
by hearsay, as ‘the mud-flats’, and the Guianese are a little 
sensitive about this reputation. They might, in fact, boast that 
Georgetown is an immeasurably more beautiful town than any 
in the British Caribbean, and that their coast-lands are not 
unbeautiful. Near Georgetown ancient trees give form and 
variety to the flatness of the land, and when one is beyond the 
suburbs of the town the scene is constantly changing, and above 
the broad horizon is the huge sky, intensely blue and hung 
with the ever-present cumulus. They are East Anglian skies, 
Constable skies, made more vivid, on sunlit days, by the tropi- 
cal clarity of the air. The land on either side of the road is rough 
and uncultivated except for occasional paddy-fields. Large 
areas of the top-soil have been dug away, leaving the surface 
scarred and exposing the less rich earth beneath. The removed 
earth lies in smouldering mounds at the roadside, ready to be 
strewn, pink, on the disfigured surface of the road. 

A few ill-favoured sheep share the grass of this common-land 
with worse-favoured cows—‘3H’ cows, as a Guianese described 
them to me, composed of nothing but hides, horns and hooves. 
There are several reasons for the poor condition of these ani- 
mals; they are put to graze wherever some little pasture can be 
found for them—during the rice season they graze in the badly 
drained ‘backlands’ behind the plantations, where they spend 
the months knee-high in swamp, nibbling the unnutritious 
grasses that are above the water. After the rice harvest they 
graze on the front-lands gorging carbo-hydrates but getting 
little protein, phosphorus or calcium from the saline grasses. 
Apart from imperfect methods of breeding it is this mineral 
deficiency which has produced so poor a race of cattle. There 
are130,000 head on the coastlands and most of them are owned 
by the small farmers who have grazing rights on land belonging 
to the plantations, or on common-land. A small percentage are 
dairy cows fed on concentrated imported foods, but fresh milk 
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in the Colony is expensive and not very good. Most Guianese 
prefer to use imported tinned milk. By the time fresh milk has 
reached Georgetown after travelling in trucks which are not 
fitted with cooling equipment bacterial growth has already 
begun and it is impossible to use the milk without boiling it. 
At the end of 1955 work had begun on the erection of a pas- 
teurization and cold-storage plant. at an estimated cost of at 
least £47,916. 

Narrow drainage canals run along each side of the road and 
constantly one sees Indian women and their children fishing 
with seine-nets or picking the muddy bottom of the canals for 
the shrimps which are a delicacy of the daily curry. Sometimes 
two women, holding their dresses high, walk along the canal 
with a net between them, patiently dragging the water. Their 
dresses are usually gay-coloured cotton prints. probably from 
Manchester, and they wear bandannas on their heads in the 
manner of Negro women in country districts. Yet there is a 
difference. The African women who still wear bandannas— 
most now wear hats and would never be seen in the street with- 
out them—wear them with a certain chic abandon, calculating 
the amount of forehead to be visible and the position of the 
knot; but Indian women wear them very low on the forehead 
and without style. It isa pity that the sari is nowadays seen only 
ona few old Indian women, and the only Indian men who wear 
national dress are the pandits. 

After some miles of open grassland the horizon will suddenly 
change to a dense fringe of palm-trees, running inland for some 
miles at right-angles to the sea. The villages found where the 
road crosses the planted area are the prettiest on the coast. for 
the shacks that appear so squalid on the open land gain some 
beauty from the setting of palms and the huge flapping leaves 
of plantains and bananas. On Sundays in these villages—if 
they are predominantly African—everybody gathers under the 
palms to drink coconut water and to listen to the steel band, 
that extraordinary by-product of the oil industry. A steel band 
is composed of oil-drums which are cut to various depths, their 
tops being divided into several areas which are tempered 
separately so that when each area is tapped with a drum-stick 
it gives a different note. The steel] band was an invention which 
followed the beginning of the oil industry in Trinidad, and 
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the Trinidadians claim that no one can play the instrument 
except themselves. But I have heard one steel band in British 
Guiana which equals, if not excels, both the She-She band of 
Port-of-Spain and the Trinidad Panharmonic Orchestra. 
From the large area of the coastland which is planted with 
coconut palms one would imagine that the products of the 
coconut formed an important part of the Colony’s economy, 


Steel band 


but in fact they contribute only 2 per cent to the Colony’s in- 
come from agriculture. The story of the coconut is, again, one 
of adversity that has not been conquered. The palms suffer 
from ‘wilt’, a disease which has defied all research into methods 
for controlling it. Insects like the coconut caterpillar and the 
borer weevil reduce the health of the trees further, and the 
owners of the plantations get what crop they can without spend- 
ing money on efficient weeding, drainage or fertilizers. Never- 
theless there is an Indian plantation owner who has been able 
to build himself a fine house in style midway between a Riviera 
villa and the Taj Mahal, superbly set among the palms. During 
the dry season, when passing traffic would otherwise send a fine 
pink dust sailing into his house, he employs a man to spray 
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water, at intervals during the day. on the road for 200 yards on 
either side of his house. 

Although the coconut and its by-products do not figure 
largely in the economics of the Colony it is an important crop 
for home consumption—none is exported. Nearly half the pro- 
duction is used as a food and the rest is made into cooking oil. 
for most of the food of the common people is cooked in coconut 
oil. The Coconut Industry Committee suggested that the pro- 
duction of oil might well be increased if planters were prepared 
to improve the health of their trees by studying new methods 
of growing, and coconut production become an important part 
of the economy. The Government now provides credits for the 
local making of copra-driers, which should produce some im- 
provement. 

During the rice-planting season the paddy-fields, usually 
visible from the road, are filled with Indian men, women and 
children. They work hard—harder, the sugar plantation over- 
seers will tell you, than they ever work in the sugar fields—and 
take a short time off for their meals. In the matter of food, as in 
most other things, the Indian’s habits differ from those of the 
African. An Indian family goes into the fields with a large curry 
mixed with rice, already cooked and to be eaten cold, but the 
African likes his food hot and fresh. He takes out his meat and 
vegetables uncooked and makes a fire in the field for cooking 
his vast meal. He eats almost as much rice as the Indian and it 
is an impressive sight to sce the plate of an African piled with 
a pound or two of rice among which lie lumps of meat, chunks 
of underdone plantain, al] flavoured with hot spices and a hard 
pickled berry not unlike a crab-apple. To an African his con- 
diments are as necessary as subtle herbs to a European chef. 
Out in the field the African always leaves a proportion of the 
meal he cooks in the billy-can, to be eaten later in the day. He 
calls it his ‘by-and-by’. 

For most of the way along the coastal road there is no view of 
cane fields, no indication that beyond the uncared-for land lie 
plantations designed with geometrical symmetry, intersected 
by canals dividing the fields into exact proportions. Each 
narrow strip of plantation preserves the name it was given by 
its original owner, although many old plantations are grouped 
together to form one unit. The old plantation names were 
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The Georgetown area, showing sugar estates and uncultivable swamp land. 
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ingenious and sometimes beautiful: Chateau Margot, Lilien- 
daal and Sophia, Ogle, Le Ressouvenir, Good Hope, Bachelor's 
Adventure, Maiden’s Despair (the two last are adjacent). 
Golden Grove, Paradise, Rose Hall, Mes Délices, Content. 
Glazier’s Lust. Palmyra, Mary’s Hope, Lusignan, and Rosignol. 
The French and Dutch names are pronounced in a rigidly 
English manner and an original mis-spelling has become 
official: ‘Vrvhiedslust’ and ‘Nonparicl’ now appear on all maps 

Some way beyond Vrvhiedslust, one Sunday afternoon, | 
visited a Self-Help scheme. For many years the British adminis- 
tration in the Colony has criticized the Guianese for not being 
sufficiently willing to do things for themsclves, for relying too 
much on the bounty of the home Government and the English 
taxpayer. During the last two years Self-Help schemes have 
been started with the intention of building up a state of mind 
which is proud of its self-reliance. Professor Tovnbee has said 
that in backward areas the community must accept the chal- 
lenge of difficult cnvironment if it is to survive. In British 
Guiana, where the nature of the challenge has meant that it can 
only be faced by the strength of efficient, large-scale industry. 
the small man has in fact had no real need to make the great 
exertion for himself; he has either been employed by the large 
economic units or recognized that the task has been out of pro- 
portion to his puny strength. Self-Help has had results. At the 
little village of Caria-Caria a nineteen-year-old African, Earl 
Thompson, single-handed built a rough road so that the people 
of the village could transport their goods more easily. Unfortu- 
nately the other villagers saw little need for the road and re- 
fused to help him. At Good [lope on the Essequibo coast the 
whole community cleared seventy-five acres of trees and under- 
bush, turning the area into a community cattle-pasture. It was 
the women of the village who began this scheme and it was they 
who laid the foundations of a Women’s Institute--and then 
forced their men-folk to do the rest. 

‘The Government grant in a Self-Help scheme never exceeds 
50 per cent of the total amount needed, and this money covers 
the cost of materials and technical assistance. The grants are 
only given to schemes which have a community basis and when 
those concerned in them give their labour without payment. 
At the scheme which I visited a number of Indians and Africans 
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were building a group of fifteen houses out of concrete blocks. 
Lime and other essentials were supplied for them as well as one 
trained building foreman. They mixed the lime with water 
brought a considerable distance in buckets and the concrete 
was poured into moulds made by themselves. Alas, they told us, 
the curious cattle that roamed the community land could not 
keep away from the blocks and when no one was about would 
ruin them with their noses before they had sect hard. Much of 
their work had to be done again. Water. however, was their 
greatest problem; the bucket-carrying wasted labour, and was 
unnecessary. A canal ran along the side of the community land 
and a ready-made trench could take off a little water from the 
canal, so that they could have a permanent supply within 
reach. Why didn’t they do so? we asked. The spokesman, an 
intelligent and articulate African, told us that the village Com- 
mittee was against the scheme (I learnt afterwards that they 
resented the Government taking over the land; they would 
have preferred to handle the schenie themselves and each mem- 
ber of the Gommittee would have found means to make a small 
profit over the disposal of the land). Since the scheme had 
started, we were told, the Commiittce had frustrated it when- 
ever possible and now they had refused permission to draw 
water from the canal. My companion was the official in charge 
of the housing schemes, an Englishman, and he told one of the 
men to go to the Chairman of the Committee and ask him to 
come round. There was no reason in the world why the water 
should not be taken. Twenty minutes went by and no Chair- 
man arrived, so the official said that if Mahomet would not 
come to the mountain, etc.... But soon a small and rather 
shiftv-looking little Indian arrived on his bicycle—and amused 
us by giving ‘Mahomet’ as part of his name. The situation was 
put to him and, faced by authority. he agreed to let the water 
be taken off the canal. He rode off on his bicycle and one of 
the builders, an old Indian with a beard, produced a bottle of 
rum to celebrate the victory. He offered us a nip, but when he 
came to the word ‘rum’ he hesitated and said ‘stimulant’ in- 
stead. ‘Me want use a more proper word’, he explained respect- 
fully; it was clear that his rum-consumption was a cause of 
guilt. We drank our rum and followed it with coconut water 
from fresh coconuts which had been cut for our refreshment. 
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Then we drove off along the road and the men returned to 
building their little dream-houses. 

This small incident of frustration was, apparently, typical 
of what happens on all the Self-Help schemes. Such schemes 
offer no opportunity for the small acts of graft by which certain 
local men make a few dollars from most development projects. 
The difficulties they put in the way of the self-helpers may be 
small but they are insuperable without, as in this case, the 
intervention of authority. And authority is not always at hand 
to put things straight at the right moment. 

The Government is conscious of the inadequacies, in general, 
of local government in British Guiana. The Robertson Report 
was ‘not convinced that in local affairs the village and country 
district councils were popular or influential amongst the 
people.’ It went on to say that ‘A few councils, blessed with 
Chairmen of personality and energetic overseers, appear to 
play a part in community life, but in the great majority of cases 
the councils lack drive and influence.’ In February, 1955, the 
U.K. Government sent Dr. A. H. Marshall to the Colony to 
report on local government and to make suggestions for its 
improvement.’ Dr. Marshall agreed with the opinion of the 
Robertson Commission and made detailed suggestions for 
greater efficiency. He believes that local government should be 
considered of special importance since it is here that respon- 
sible political leadership may be learnt. There is, wrote Dr. 
Marshall, an ‘exceptional need and opportunity for practice 
in the exercise of political responsibility in British Guiana. 
So many of the necessary conditions are there—awareness of 
political organization, formulation of ideas and critical assess- 
ment of policies. What is conspicuously lacking is the habit of 
thinking out conercte solutions, willingness to pursue con- 
sistently a chosen objective and a realization that all govern- 
ment is but organized self-help. Is not a system of local self- 
government the best way to acquire these qualities?’ 


& Ea % 


I made one of my trips along the coast at a time of premature 
heavy rainfall. I had often been told that by coming to the 


1 Report on Local Government in British Guiana, by A. H. Marshall. George- 
town, May, 1955. 
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Colony in the dry season I was seeing it at its best, that I could 
only understand the difficulties of the country during the rainy 
season. I had delayed for some days before I motored down 
the coast; the road surface was more abominable than ever, the 
cattle on the frontlands dejectcdly wandered about in ten 
inches of water, and at various points the stilted houses stood 
like lake-villages, desolate in a huge area of shallow water. For 
an hour at a time the road was like a causeway across the water. 
Chickens had drowned, the rice was harmed by this unaccus- 
tomed rain and nothing could be done because the land was 
undrained. The plantations were unaffected, the pumps 
merely pumped harder to shoot the unwanted water into the 
sea. 

It is the continual cry of the Guiancse that the undrained 
lands on the coast should be efficiently drained and irrigated, 
that no one who has the desire to start a small chicken and 
mixed-crop farm is going to do so on land which is at the mercy 
of the elements. It is one of the root problems of the country. 

There is a point on the coast in the vicinity of the Berbice 
River where it was planned. by land reclamation, to have 
60,000 more acres under rice by 1960. This is the area between 
the two small rivers, the Mahaicony and the Abary. The scheme 
is at present in abevance but. even so, it has achieved some- 
thing. The British Guiana Rice Development Company, 
which is sponsored by the Government and was established in 
1953, Operates in an empoldered arca of 12.000 acres and cul- 
tivates 4.300 acres mechanically, the remainder of the 12,000 
acres being cultivated by smallholders who cither own the land 
or hold it under lease from the Government. 

Rice is the second crop of the Colony. It is, as T have said, 
mainly grown by peasants and milled in small, privately 
owned mills. Most of the 21.000 rice-farmers are tenants culti- 
vating from three to five acres. Rice had been grown for some 
time by the slaves but it was not until the advent of the East 
Indians that it began to be widely planted on land rented from 
abandoned sugar estates, and since the increased demand for 
rice in the last decade it has come to occupy more land than 
sugar-cane.' But whereas the sugar plantations are able to defy 
the problems of irrigation and drainage, only 30 per cent of 


26.000 aC) 


1 1411,000 acres were planted in 19 
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the rice-land is properly irrigated, and rice production in lands 
without proper water-control is a matter of ad hoc methods 
which may one year produce a good and efficient crop and the 
next may be disastrously affected by the vagaries of climate. 
Under these conditions it would be economically risky to aim 
at complete mechanization, since on farms of less than ten acres 
mechanization is difficult. The Government is giving incen- 
tives to farm mechanization with the intention of encouraging 
really efficient farmers to farm larger units of properly drained 
and irrigated land. The rice is not of very high quality, but its 
export price is high. By an agreement of 1956 the local Indian 
islands named British Guiana their sole supplier, so long as 
production sufficed. Half the crop is consumed locally.’ 

The Mahaicony-Abary Rice Development Scheme was spon- 
sored by the Government in 1942 as a large mechanized rice 
area intended to fill the gap in rice production made by the loss 
of Burma. There is an experimental station which studies all 
the problems of rice-growing in the Colony, a large, modern 
rice-mill, a fleet of tractors and other implements which are 
rented to the tenant farmers. It was an emergency scheme and 
was prepared quickly, with the result that various mistakes 
occurred which can now be put right only at great expense. 
Long-term improvements will be made and in 1953 the 
Colonial Development Corporation gave the Scheme a loan of 
£1,041,666 to finance new projects which will avoid the 
mistakes of the earlier ones.’ 

Rice in British Guiana is becoming a rival to Sugar—less for 
its cash value than for its demand on land and labour. In terms 


1 It is difficult today to get a clear picture of the economics of rice, either in 
British Guiana or in its global aspect, since its production has so increased since 
the war and is subject to subtle economic fluctuations. However, it seems clear 
that British Guiana’s rice policy has been reasonably successful. At the end of 
1955 the Colony’s Director of Agriculture said that 1,300 tractors and 100 com 
hines were now in use—most of them owned by rice farmers—and that this 
high level of mechanization ‘has resulted primarily from favourable rice prices 
over past years and the success of machinery held on the mechanized rice scheme 
at Mahaicony-Abary and the issue of petrol to farmers free of import duty.’ 
added that mechanization had stimulated the demand for more rice land. 

2 It should be noted that British Guiana is aware that its rice is not of first- 
class standard—although the British Guiana Rice Marketing Board buys all 
rice produced in the Colony, irrespective of its quality. Active steps are being 
taken to improve the milling of rice and an up-to-date mill has been erected at 
Anna Regina. Another modern, central mill may be built in the Courantvne. 
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of exports, sugar and its by-products (including rum) accounted 
for about £9,166,700 in 1954, while rice in the same year pro- 
duced about £1,875,000. During 1954 the Rice Marketing 
Board made a net profit of £13,023, which was considered to 
be satisfactory, though marginal. It was a smaller profit than 
in former years, but 1954 was a year of difficult conditions 
following the suspension of the Constitution. 


# * * 


I spent a day on one of the largest sugar plantations in the 
Colony, lying some twenty miles from Georgetown. We turned 
sharp right from the main road on to a narrow but decently 
surfaced road leading inland to the plantation. The factory 
chimneys were belching smoke, and my companion, an English- 
man who was born in the manager’s house on the plantation 
and has worked on the plantations since he was a young man, 
said, ‘It always makes me feel glad to see the chimneys smoking. 
I’ve been through years when up and down the coast the fac- 
tories closed down one by one and that meant life was pretty 
hard for a lot of people. But now sugar’s all right, maybe not 
King Sugar still, but all right. When we close down a factory 
nowadays it’s to make the whole machine more efficient, not 
because sugar’s slumping.’ 

We neared the factory and the surrounding buildings and 
at last I could see the distant movement of high-standing cane. 
We were on one of the prettiest plantations, but in its layout it 
differed little from others. Some distance from the blackened 
factory, which would not have seemed out of place in the in- 
dustrial north of England, stood the manager’s large house, in 
its garden planted with palms, rose bushes and bougainvillea; 
its lawn was, as we passed, being weeded by four old Indian 
women, pensioners of the estate. The house was a charming 
white wooden building in colonial style, standing on high 
stanchions of greenheart wood so that motor-cars could be 
driven ‘under the house’. Although a children’s swing hung 
from cross-beams under the house, the manager’s family had 
long grown up and he and his wife lived alone in the house, 
whose main sitting-room covered the whole length of the build- 
ing, fifty feet or more. All the furniture of the room had been 
concentrated in one comfortable corner—the rest of the space 
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was bare and unfurnished. I had often been told in George: 
town that an estate manager was a man of powcr and renown 
who ruled his estate autocratically, and it seemed as if he were 
housed befittingly; but in fact the enormous size of the mana- 
gers’ houses is a relic from the time when the plantation 
economy was different from today’s. Until some ten years ago 
the field overscers of the estates would have their meals at the 
manager’s house and the large room was needed as their mess. 
They paid a proportion of their salary to the manager’s wife 
who accordingly provided their food. It was a system much 
approved by the manager and his wife and a decent profit could 
be made which lessened the financial hazards of retirement. 
Nowadays a bungalow and a cook are provided for cach two 
men on the staff or for married couples. Under the old system 
there were complaints about profiteering and bad food, but 
now there are as many complaints that separate catering has 
raised the cost of living and that Guianese cooks are whole- 
hearted believers in the theory of servants’ perquisites. 

The manager’s wife. a cheerful Scotswoman, offered us a 
rum-swizzle and the Indian servant, in a neat monkey-jacket. 
went off to prepare for the elaborate ritual of swizzle-making. 
The swizzle is a drink native to British Guiana and even in the 
islands of the West Indies it is drunk rarely, and in an emascu- 
lated version. A swizzle is composed of a glass of rum, a small 
glass of water, half a teaspoonful of Angostura bitters, a little 
syrup or powdered sugar and plenty of crushed ice. These in- 
gredients are whipped up by a large swizzle-stick which must 
be very rapidly twirled between the palms of the hands. ‘Vhe 
ice eventually melts leaving a drink like foaming pink cream. 
which must be swallowed at one draught before the foam has 
had time to subside. The secret of this excellent drink. which 
can only be made by experts, lies in the twirling of the swizzle 
stick. This stick is made from a bush which grows in the forests 
of the Interior, whose shoots all radiate from a common centre. 
A true swizzle-stick is made from the main stem of the bush. 
with the shoots cut off short to form four or five spurs about an 
inch long. The swizzle has been the planters’ mid-day drink 
for nearly a century—although in the old days gin was used 
instead of rum, which was then a ‘native’ drink which the white 
man looked down on. An Englishman in British Guiana during 
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the 1870's wrote a doggerel invocation to the goddess Swizz- 
leiana containing the following verse: 


When the noontide heat is glowing, 
And I dally in the shade, 

Then to calm my pulses throbbing, 
Sweet, I call thee to mine aid. 
Swizzleiana, bewitching maiden, 
Cool my burning lips with thine. 


‘The factory manager and the field manager joined us and 
although they were tough Scotsmen who clearly would take 
nonsense from no one they spoke to the manager and his wife 
with a touch of reverence in their voices, and until the swizzle 
had done its work they sat on the edge of their Berbice chairs. 
The factory manager began to grumble about the cane-cutters 
who had that morning landed him with a few tons of sugar-cane 
with too much of the useless, leafy head of the cane left on— 
known as the ‘trash’. The cutter, he explained to me, leaves on 
as much of the trash as he dares because he is paid for his work 
by the ton. but when the cane is put through the mills the trash 
reduces its sugar vield. The field manager said that his over- 
scers— ‘field assistants’ is their new, genteel name—were always 
on the watch for this. but they couldn’t examine every bunch 
of cane that was loaded on to the punts. ‘Ah,’ said the manager, 
‘what can you do about it nowadays? If you catch ’em at it you 
can dock ’em a few cents, but they'll make up for it next time. 
When I was an oversccr, forty years ago, we'd give ’em fair 
warnings and if they went on we'd cut their arse’ for them. | 
sometimes wish we could do a bit of that nowadays but if those 
fellows at head office in Georgetown got to know of it they’d be 
down in a moment to threaten our pensions.’ 

My companion was a fcllow from head office and he attacked 
the inhumanity of the old days. “Vhe world’s growing up,’ he 
said, ‘you simply can’t do that sort of thing nowadays and get 
away with it. Treat your men decently and they ll be decent to 
you. All you fellows have spent too long on the plantations— 
you don’t know there's a world outside different from the one 
you left.’ 

‘Ah,’ laughed the field manager, ‘here speaks Georgetown. 


1 A Guianese colloquial expression for beating. 
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suGAR (Above) Burning the ‘trash’ in the sugar fields before the cutting, which is 
done by hand with sharp cutlasses. (Below) Left to right: an official from head- 


The four upper pictures show (left to right): East Indian cane-cutter at Plantation 
Uitvlugt; an East Indian water-carrier serving a cane-cutter at the same planta- 
tion; the cut cane being taken to the factory in punts: each punt load being 
landed by crane. 


The four lower pictures show (left to right): cane being fed into the crushing mill for 
the first process of extraction; the carrier or *milltandem’ feeding cane into the 
sugar being boiled in vacuum pans. Afier evaporation the first 


crushing roller 
crystals appear; purified sugar flowing into bags. It is purified further in Britain. 
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for gold in the bed of the Potaro River at Tumatumari Falls. The dredger can be 
moved to various points on the river. (Below, right) Mr. R. Fachon, Reduction 
ields, Ltd., holding the final result of two 
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CATTLE (Above) A herd in the open range of the Rupununi Savannas. which 
cover some 50,000 square miles. ‘The pasturage is poor. 
BAUXITE (Below) Bauxite being loaded into ocean-going ships at Mackenzie. 


The ore is brought to Mackenzie by light railways from local mines and from 
Ituni, thirty-six miles away. 


TIMBER (Above) Greenheart trees being hauled by caterpillar to collecting point 
in the forest, near Wineperu. (Below, left) Hewing greenheart logs into square 
piles. The result is better than sawing. (Below, right) Work at the Houston Mill on 
the Demerara River near Georgetown. 
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Sitting on their arses at desks and thinking upa fine lot o' fancy 
theories. But we’re the fellows that have got to get the cane in 
and get the cutters to work at the right place at the right time.’ 

The conversation was revealing. As I was to find from this 
and conversations on other estates there is a ‘Georgetown’ out- 
look which is in the main seeking to solve the endlessly com- 
plicated problems of British Guiana according to liberal 
principles; and the ‘plantation’ outlook which still bears the 
vestiges of the slave-days. In fairness I should add that there 
are estate managers, particularly the younger ones, who have 
already understood the wisdom and moral propriety of the 
Georgetown attitude. It is obvious that their influence will 
increase in the future. All the same it would be foolish to deny: 
that many of the men who are in actual contact with the labour- 
force are conditioned during long years to reject the liberal 
principles as unrealistic. Toughness, they insist, is the only 
method of dealing with thousands of workers whose acts of in- 
transigence would make ‘work-to-rule’ trade unionists seem 
like Stakhanovites. Almost all estate men have begun as over- 
seers, when eighteen or twenty years old, and in the cane fields 
they learn to regard estate Jabour as adversaries rather than 
as allies. 

The higher authorities in the sugar industry of the Colony 
are aware that an unfortunate mental climate is produced by 
this early experience in the fields, and there is no doubt that 
they are more concerned with labour relations now than ever 
before; they have appointed personnel managers on the 
estates and chief personnel officers in Georgetown. (Bookers 
have also appointed a highly qualified personnel man to their 
Board of Directors.) Yet constantly, in talking to an overseer, I 
would find that he had no conception of the basic problems of 
the country he was living in, that it had a land problem and a 
population problem. There is no doubt that living and work- 
ing conditions on the sugar estates inevitably bear hard on the 
young overseer, who is often discontented and lives for the time 
when he will move up in the hierarchy and leave the fields. But 
by that time his mind has become conditioned to a manner of 
thinking which has—certainly in the past—had a malign effect 
on the general happiness of the Colony. 

After an excellent lunch we walked over to the factory, where 
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‘grinding continues day and night during the harvest seasons. 
‘The great, black-metal machines in the factory seemed more 
appropriate to the production of tanks than so delicate a sub- 
stance as sugar and nowhere could I see the niceties of hygiene. 
In fact, the factories only produce sugar in its rough form—it 
is whitened and refined in England. 

A transport canal passes the factory and through a window 
we saw an approaching line of six large punts, drawn by a mule. 
The cane was dark from burning—just before harvesting an 
area is burnt to destroy dead and fallen leaves so that the cutter 
can move about among the canes. As each punt reached a cer- 
tain point a crane descended and its entire content of six or 
seven tons was lifted out of it. For a moment the crane rested 
the load on a weighing scale before depositing it on to a belt 
which conveyed it into the factory. In a moment revolving 
blades had cut the cane into chips and a moment later the chips 
disappeared into the mill to be crushed by a series of rollers, 
the juice straining away along a flat channel. After the cane has 
been sufficiently crushed the fibre, or ‘bagasse’, collects in large 
containers and is taken away to be used, without further dry- 
ing, as furnace fucl. 

The juice is full of impurities which must be removed by 
adding milk of lime and boiling the mixture so that the heat 
and the lime force most of the impurities to coagulate and 
finally to settle in an unattractive sludge, leaving a straw- 
coloured juice. The sludge is put into a complicated centrifuge 
which extracts what juice it may contain, which is boiled with 
lime once more to remove the last particle of impurity. The 
sludge is made into ‘filter cake’ and provides a useful field 
fertilizer. 

The pure juice is now converted into a thick syrup by 
evaporation and this syrup is boiled, in its turn, to form the 
brown crystals of ‘Demerara’ sugar. The residue from this is a 
mixture of sugar crystals and molasses known as the ‘masse- 
cuite’ or ‘cooked mass’. The crystals are separated from the 
molasses by centrifuge. These salvaged crystals join the rest of 
the crystallized sugar in huge bins from which the sugar is 
drawn off into bags, which are sealed and placed in a belt; this 
conveys them to the transport department. ‘The molasses is 
piped through to the distillery which is found at the side of all 
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sugar factories, and here it is mixed with water, fermented and 
distilled, emerging at Jast as rum—-a rum which is incom- 
parably finer and drier than the sickly concoction which so 
many of us in England imagine to be the only sort of rum 
there is. 

When we left the factory to walk to the jeep which was to 
take us on a tour of the plantation, a smiling Negro came 
towards us. He had an unfortunate skin infection which had 
turned large patches of his face into a dirty grev colour. He 
knew my companion from the days when he had worked on 
this estate. ‘Hey, baas,’ he said. pointing to his face, ‘fo’ true 
yo’ see ma face presently—me no storying yo’ sa’ when me say 
me now bacra’ sa’, me got discourse like bacra when me dis- 
coursin’, eh sa’>?’ He went off happily, almost proud of his parti- 
colouring. 

We bumped along in the jeep on the track which runs 
parallel with most of the plantation canals. All the larger plan- 
tations have some 250 miles of irrigation and transport canals 
and about eighty miles of drainage trenches—so that a large 
percentage of estate land cannot be used agriculturally. The 
cost of maintaining these canals is high: now and then we 
would see stretches of canal whose surfaces were covered with 
a beautiful display of lotus lilies and water hyacinths—weeds 
which had grown up in the few months since the mechanical 
dredger had passed that way. The rectangular cane ficlds are 
intersected by narrow ditches, either horizontally in the 
‘Dutch’ layout or vertically in the ‘English’ layout, and the 
water flows into the main canal system, eventually moving 
down to the sluices, or kokers, at the Sca Wall, where it is 
pumped into the sea. It is—fortunately—a unique method of 
sugar-growing, which has made the production costs of British 
Guiana sugar the highest in the British Commonwealth. The 
cane was high and luxuriant, an appearance which belies its 
low sucrose content, and the green upper leaves moved beauti- 
fully in the persistent breeze. Here and there areas were being 
‘flood-fallowed’, another unique feature of Guianese sugar 
agriculture. For six to nine months the fields lie under ten 
inches of water, and the saturation restores the tired soil; a 
cheesy and structureless clay is turned into a soil in which the 

1 Negro name for white man. 
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beneficent microbe can build up his fertile structures. Even 
so, artificial fertilizers must be added, and during our drive we 
saw the Auster aeroplane belonging to Bookers Sugar Estates 
flying backwards and forwards across the fields, spraying in- 
secticides on the land. 

The little aeroplane was a symbol of the remarkable work 
being done to increase productivity in the face of natural diffi- 
culties. Besides the usual tropical diseases and pests to which 
sugar cane is susceptible, British Guiana has peculiar soil 
variations and climatic conditions which do not—as conditions 
do in the other West Indian colonies—naturally foster ripe 
sugar cane growth. The industry has invoked the aid of the 
scientists. Along with the Central Experiment Station in 
Georgetown, run by the Sugar Producers’ Association, Bookers 
Sugar Estates Ltd. have for some years maintained their own 
research laboratory. By the accumulation of a mass of statistical 
data their scientists have been able to work out in detail what 
fertilizers are required for each particular area, and at what 
precise moment each field of cane must be cut to give the 
highest yield of sugar. When the new scientific methods have 
had time to make their full effect, Bookers expect yields to be 
increased by over a third, from under three tons per acre to 
getting on for four. 

We stopped at a field which stood black and bedraggled in 
the intense sun. It had been burnt the day before and was now 
being cut. We crossed the canal by means of a slim tree-trunk 
and crunched over the dried grass to find the overseer. He was 
a big man, in his late twenties, with an R.A.F. moustache, wear- 
ing a bush-hat and a bush-shirt whose breast pockets bulged 
with papers, pocket-books and pencils. His khaki-drill trousers 
were stuffed into his Wellingtons and he held a cane switch in 
his hand. The cane-cutters were at work cutting the cane with 
razor-sharp machetes, or ‘cutlasses’ as they are called in the 
Colony. With strength quite incommensurate with their 
appearance, the little men would raise huge bundles of cane 
on their heads and take them over to the row of punts standing 
in the transport canal. A young Indian girl was moving among 
them with a bucket of ice in which lay bottles of coca-cola. 
‘Hey, Dollar,’ called one of the cutters, ‘me want bottle 0’ coke,’ 
and she tore the metal cap off the bottle with her teeth. ‘Dollar 
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Chance! Dollar Chance! Me is thirsty thirsty,’ cried a Negro 
as he put down his cutlass. The origin of this strange nickname 
was obscure, the overseer told me, but on the estate the girl’s 
real name was never used. 

We went on our way, passing an area of pasture where the 
excellent estate cattle stood with their inevitable companions, 
the little white cotton birds that hop on the animals’ backs 
whenever they need a meal of cow-ticks. We stopped at one of 
the estate’s new housing schemes, neat little wooden houses on 
stilts. Under the indenture system the estates were required to 
house their labourers and give them free medical care. A stan- 
dard barracks type of building, known as a ‘range’, was built 
for them. In most estates these ranges are still to be found, 
appalling tumbledown buildings in which people live in filth 
and squalor. The conditions in which these people live must 
horrify anyone who sces them for the first time, and one is 
tempted to attack the sugar estates for allowing such conditions 
to continue. But the truth is not so simple. In 1922, when the 
Jast of the Indenture contracts had run its course, most of the 
immigrants decided to stay on in British Guiana. The estates 
no longer were required to house them and provide doctors and 
hospitals, but in fact they knew that to keep their labour-force 
they must do so. and the labourers continued to live rent-free 
in the estate ranges. Many of these people did not even work 
on the estate. Today 40,000 people live in estate-owned build- 
ings free of rent, vet the estates (in 1949) employed 27,000 
workers, nearly a third of whom came from villages outside the 
estates. The estates cannot be expected to provide free new 
housing for the range-dwellers for whom they have no respon- 
sibility, moral or economic. They would be pleased to take 
down the ranges, but if they did so there would be an outcry 
that they were inhumanly evicting the tenants. The story does 
not end there. In 1937 a rehousing scheme began and by 
1946 41 per cent of the estate residents had their own houses 
which had been built with interest-free loans or with other 
forms of estate assistance. But still the ranges existed. 
Unlike the African the Indian looks after every cent he 
earns and inany preferred to live in squalor which was rent- 
free vather than pay a small rent or repayment of a loan, 
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However much they were encouraged to leave the ranges they 
refused. 

It was only in a Royal Commission Report of 1939 that the 
Government agreed that it had some responsibility for the re- 
housing of the sugar-workers, and in 1949 the Venn Commis- 
sion Report said that ‘there can be no peace on the sugar estates 
till this depressing legacy from former days is removed and we 
consider that rehousing should be given high priority.’ It 
recommended that the estates should continue to house their 


‘nuclear’ or key workers and the Government should be respon-_ 


sible for the rest, whether they lived on estate land or not-Phe 
Commission said that a public loan of £1.500.000 should 
be raised to rehouse the 6,000 families still living in the ranges. 
but the Government did not accept the recommendation, say- 
ing that the rehousing would be financed from the annual in- ~ 
come of £93.750 from the Sugar Industry Labour Welfare 
Fund,’ formed by a levy of 10s. on each ton of sugar produced 
This income was too small, so in 1953 the sugar industry 
diverted to the Welfare Fund Ls 20,833. Between 1947 and 
1954 the sugar industry has given {1.421.578 towards re- 
housing, in spite of the recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion that the industry’s responsibility is limited. To enable 
workers to build their own houses the Fund makes them loans, 
which are interest-free and may be repaid over ten years. This 
usually means a repayment of about eight shillings a week. The 
sugar industry knows that what it has done does not cope en- 
tirely with the problem, but it has done what it can. The danger 
of the new rehousing is one which the industry recognizes; 
large groups of people are being housed in clusters round the 
estates, people who are often economically non-productive and 
are thus tied to an area when it might be better for them to go 
elsewhere. Dr. Cheddi Jagan has accused the sugar industry of 
wishing to tie down a labour force vastly greater than its needs 


1 This Fund was founded in 1947 and is administered by a committee of 
representatives of the Government of British Guiana, of the Sugar Producers’ 
Association and of the Trade Unions. Its income is derived from a cess on sugar 
exports. The £520,833 directed to the Fund came from the credit of the Sugar 
Price Stabilization Fund, with the consent of the $.P.A. representing the sugar 
interests. With this help the Welfare Fund will spend //2 48.125 in the Colony 
during the period 1955-9. 
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so that it will hold economic mastery. Part of his argument is 
fully justified: that a redistribution of population is needed on 
the coast-lands and up the river, and that the rehousing projects 
are quite unrelated to the underlying economic problems of 
the Colony. The sugar industry agrees entirely, but—it says— 
until the Government has land available for large resettlement 
schemes there is nowhere for the enormously increasing popula- 
tion to go. It knows that the new villages of pretty little houses 
are potential slums filled with unemployed and near-starving 
people. Until the conquest of malaria and the rise in popula- 
tion which followed there was a need for Sugar to husband its 
labour. but now it has nothing to gain from a vast surplus 
labour force at its disposal: the move in the industry is towards 
more and more mechanization employing fewer workers— 
who will be well paid and provided with regular work. 

We walked among the new houses; some were bright with 
paint, and others, belonging to less house-proud owners, were 
the natural colour of the wood. My companion knew many of 
the people we met. remembered them in some cases as children. 
He joked with them, and they laughed back, quietly and re- 
spectfully. One woman came out onto the porch of her house 
and hailed him in sing-song chichce accent. crving, ‘You grow- 
ing old, man. growing rola WW ec asked if we could come in to her 
house and she ushered us in with shy pride. There were three 
small rooms and a kitchen, all clean and shining, the walls 
decorated with coloured prints of Indian film-stars, the Lord 
Shiva, Jesus Christ. the Virgin Mary and Nehru. I asked her 
what her religion was and she said she was Hindu. Christian 
prints appear in many orthodox Hindu houses. The Indians 
are reminded of their religious loyalties by a sadhu who is sent 
among them from India and by the regular visits of the West 
Indies Commissioner for India, or his representatives. 

T noticed that nothing was grown on the plots of land sur- 
rounding the houses and [ asked the woman why she didn't 
grow flowers or planta banana tree. She sighed and said that 
was what they had hoped to do, but that their lease forbade 
them to do so. When later I looked into this IT found that the 
tenants were forbidden by their lease to plant ‘bananas, plan- 
tains, coconuts or any trecs detrimental to the health condi- 
tions of the housing area’ or to build pig sties or cow barns on 
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the house lots. The sugar authorities say that this is done for 
health reasons, since the trees form pockets for the breeding of 
malarial mosquitoes, but the P.P.P. insists that it is done to 
prevent the people becoming economically self-sufficient. It is 
significant that Dr. Jagan merely makes this contention with- 
out providing arguments. The planting of coconuts and plan- 
tains in such a small area could not possibly take workers from 
the estates for long periods and Sugar can have nothing to lose 
from its workers’ being able to supply their own cooking-oil 
or plantains. There is nothing in the Icase to prevent occupants 
growing vegetables or flowers (the woman scems to have mis- 
understood this) and elsewhere [ saw garden plots well sown 
with ‘ground provisions’. 

Sometimes my companion would have long conversations in 
‘village English’ which I was unable to follow, and he would 
translate them for me. He treated everybody with affection and 
kindness, and it was clear that he understood the quiet, un- 
demonstrative nature of the Indian. It surprised me when I 
learnt, some while later. that during the riots on Plantation 
Enmore in 1948 he had been seized by the rioters, stripped and 
beaten. The Indian native. though outwardly quiet, is essen- 
tially passionate. The 1g48 riots were the last outbreak of 
violence, when five men were shot and killed on Enmore bv 
the police. As we shall see, violence was narrowly averted in 
1953, violence on a large scale. 

My companion apparently recognized that he had been 
attacked only as a symbol of real or imagined oppression, and 
talked of the Indians with admiration. ‘They did not. he said. 
save their cents for themsclves; they were willing to live in 
squalor in order to give their children an education. If they 
were able to do that they were satisfied, but it would be all the 
better if they could also save enough for an acre of land and 
a cow. They lived on very little in order to save. and an Indian 
wedding was a parsimonious affair—in contrast to an African 
wedding, for an African prefers to live in sin with his ‘reputed 
wife’ rather than let her undergo the indignity of a wedding 
which is anything less than splendid. I was constantly to hear 
stories about the remarkable thrift of the Indian. An English 
Guianese who had been an immigration officer to indentured 
workers some thirty or forty years ago told me how a Post Office 
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savings book was one day found in the street and brought to 
him. It contained a credit for nearly £700. He traced the man’s 
name and took the book to him. He was a man of about forty, 
dressed in rags and living with his family in a squalid hovel. 

During the rest of the afternoon we visited the estate hospital 
and the schools run on the estate by the Church, with Govern- 
ment grants. We listened to a class of eight-year-olds reading 
aloud in their charming sing-song. On the walls were hand- 
painted posters saying ‘Reading makes a full man’, ‘Love 
brightens labour’, or ‘Learning is better than silver and gold’. 
I looked at the bright, eager faces of the children and com- 
mented on their healthy appearance; my companion said, ‘If 
you'd been in this same school a little more than ten years ago 
you’d have been horrified. They’d have been a collection of 
little runts with sunken faces and dull eyes. It’s the one hope 
for B.G., perhaps, a new, healthy generation that’s prepared to 
work hard and get something done without yelping all the time 
for Government to do it.’ What had caused the great change, I 
asked. ‘Malaria,’ he replied simply, ‘malaria.’ 

The conquering of malaria in British Guiana has been the 
work of the great malariologist, Dr. G. Giglioli, an Italian who 
has spent much of his life in the Colony. After the discovery 
that the anopheles mosquito could be divided into six species, 
each with different habits, he cstablished that the coastal 
malaria was transmitted by anopheles darlingi, the worst 
carrier of the disease and the species with the most marked 
preference for human blood—some of the other species pre- 
ferred animal blood. A. darlingi breeds in fresh water and is 
a native of the forests of the Interior who came to the saline 
coastlands only when man had interfered sufficiently with the 
nature of the district for him to breed. The irrigation canals, 
rice fields and flood fallows were ideal for him and in wet 
weather he bred in the house-drains and the pools formed on 
the house lots. All villages near the cane fields were extremely 
malarial, while those nearest the sea, in open, windswept 
country subject to flooding from the sea only mildly malarial. 
But where the villagers of less-malarial areas planted fruit trees 
or bananas, the A. darlingi followed and malaria increased. In 
1943 the birth-rate per 1,000 was 33-5 and the death-rate 24-7, 
while the infant mortality and maternal mortality (per 1,000) 
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were respectively 141-0 and 14-0. In 1955 the birth-rate was 
43-3 and the death-rate 11-9; infant mortality was reduced to 
70-3 and maternal mortality to 4-0. 

Dr. Giglioli realized that the breeding surfaces in the drained 
and irrigated zones were so vast that any attempt to destroy the 
mosquito at its larval stage would be impossible. His study of 
the life-cycle of A. darlingi gave him the time of the year when 
the insect could be destroyed in the houses where it would come 
in search of human blood, and malaria was conquered exclu- 
sively by the spraying of the inside of houses. By 1948 Dr. 
Giglioli was able to say that A. darlingi had been ‘banished, 
eradicated from the inhabited coastlands.’ It can be said, too, 
that malaria has been eradicated. In 1954 there were thirty-one 
notifications of the disease and no deaths. The economic effects 
of this revolution in the health of the Guianese have yet to be 
felt in full force, but the conquest has relieved the estates of a 
financial burden of more than £62,500 a year. In the hospital 
I visited the doctor told me that before the conquest malaria 
accounted for about 55,000 hospital man-days a year. 

Even the casual visitor to British Guiana must notice the 
most obvious effect of the eradication of malaria. The place 
swarms with children, all the result of increased fertility and 
lower infantile mortality. Populations increase at a compound 
rate and by 1970 that of British Guiana will have doubled. An 
inhabited strip of land which at the moment can barely support 
half a million people will be occupied by a million. In a few 
years the children born since the control of malaria will have 
left school. Will there be jobs for them, work on the sugar 
estates or land for them to cultivate as peasant farmers? Will 
the secondary industries growing up in and around George- 
town—the factories for matches and cigarettes, soap and toilet 
lotion and knitwear, the shipyards, the brewery and the dis- 
tilleries, the printing works and the bottling plants—absorb 
a significant fraction of them? Will they move into the un- 
occupied areas of the Interior and cultivate the riverain lands? 
Or will they, desperate for Lebensraum, drift aimlessly from 
the Colony, seeking a living in England or, perhaps, in Mother 
India? These questions lie at the centre of the problem of 
British Guiana; a problem sufficiently complex and baffling in 
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1956 will have become, by 1970, beyond human control—un- 
less the Guianese and the British Government together recog- 
nize that time is short and combine amicably and with 
enthusiasm to enlarge the living-space of the Colony. This may 
mean large-scale movements of people in land resettlement 
schemes; it will certainly mean that the Africans will have to 
overcome their reluctance to work on the land. British Guiana 
can never be a land of plenty, but if a subsistence agriculture 
can be created for the million of 1970—and the two millions 
of 1990—suffering on a large scale will have been averted. The 
Guianese need, above all, a leader to arise among themselves 
who will recognize these vital problems and will be prepared 
to face them without the intervention of obsessive racialism 
and hatred for imperialist Britain, a man who will offer his 
followers blood, toil, sweat and tears—and the hope of eventual 
victory. 


5. KING SUGAR OR SUGAR DADDY? 


i the last chapter I attempted to give an indication of life 
on a sugar estate and the difficulties of sugar economics in 
British Guiana. If the sugar estates were to close down the 
Colony would be doomed; when the world prices of sugar 
slump the Colony suffers accordingly and in a far more general 
way than in those countries which have not concentrated on 
sugar. Clearly British Guiana would have been a happier place 
if the nature of the country had allowed a balanced agriculture. 
One may lament that this was not achieved, but it would be 
unrealistic to blame the old planters for not foreseeing a time 
when economic distress in the Colony might have been avoided 
by a diversification of crops. 

The firm responsible for 80 per cent of the Colony’s sugar 
output—and which receives 100 per cent of the attacks on sugar 
interests—is Booker Bros., McConnell & Co. Ltd., who have 
some thirty subsidiary companies in British Guiana, including 
an export and merchandising business and a general store. 
Their name and interests are so ubiquitous that it is said that 
a local man who had bought an outboard engine at Bookers’ 
Store was not surprised, on starting the engine, to hear it say 
‘booker-booker-booker’. The firm was founded by a Liverpool 
merchant adventurer, Josias Booker, who went to British 
Guiana in 1815 and became a plantation manager. After two 
of his kinsmen had joined him, they bought the plantations 
which Josias had managed. When, after the abolition of slavery, 
plantations came on the market at very low prices Booker Bros. 
bought them up. It is a practice which the firm has continued 
down to the present day. In 1955 there was an arrangement for 
‘closer association’ between Bookers and one of the last private 
plantation owners, Messrs. Davson’s. 

Today the Chairman of this company which has so formid- 
able a control over the destiny of the Colony is Mr. J. M. Camp- 
bell. In 1954 he gave a lecture at Cambridge called ‘British 
Capital in the Changing Conditions of the Colonies’, a lecture 
of great importance in appraising Bookers’ aims and those of 
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the more progressive colonial capitalists. Mr. Campbell says 
that Bookers’ growth in British Guiana was greater than in- 
tended and that, considering the hazards of the Colony, ‘nobody 
in their senses could have designed to involve themselves in 
British Guiana to the extent that Bookers’ has done.’ With 
remarkable frankness he goes on to say that until the last war 
the Sugar industry of the Colony was, in the face of these 
hazards and the low prices paid for colonial produce, ‘only able 
to exist at the expense of the wages of labour and of their 
amenities; and at the expense of productive assets.’ During the 
war higher prices changed the situation and now the industry 
is modestly guaranteed by the ‘reasonable remuneration’ of the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. With the extra profits, he 
says, £5,000,000 has been ploughed back into estate improve- 
ments, and the staff and labour conditions have been improved 
in a manner ‘compatible with physical and economic possibili- 
ties’. He laments the fact that no peasant farming class could 
grow up because only well-organized and capitalized land- 
owners could drain and irrigate the land. ‘A further bedevil- 
ling factor’, he says, ‘is that the Africans and Indians... both 
tend to live and to labour under a sense of grievance. Latent 
for the most part because they are a good-humoured, peaceful, 
friendly, co-operative people at heart, but a sense of grievance 
which can all too easily be played upon and exploited by un- 
scrupulous politicians; a sense of grievance which must be 
eradicated before the peoples of British Guiana can reach self- 
hood.’ The grievance, he believes, comes from the memory of 
slavery on the part of the Africans, and, with the Indians, from 
the fact that they have borne most of the distress during the 
long periods when Britain would only pay starvation prices for 
colonial products. He sees that the danger in British Guiana 
is the fact that the majority of the population are members of a 
working class, who see themselves ‘in clear and unfavourable 
distinction against the representatives of Government and 
Industry and who cannot see or imagine anyone worse off than 
themselves’ and therefore demand economic changes without 
looking deep into the possible effects. They think in terms ofa 
magic wand which can be waved and all will be well, so that 
the small material improvement which the new stability of 
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Sugar has allowed them merely allays discontent but docs not 
touch its origin. 

In a letter to the New Statesman and Nation at the time of 
the suspension of the constitution, Mr. Campbell wrote that 
‘the wonder is not that life in British Guiana is not Utopian, 
but that life and production can exist there at all’, In reply to 
this and other remarks of Mr. Campbell’s similar to those I 


East Indian woman 


have just outlined the New Statesman said that ‘self-govern- 
ment means nothing if it does not mean freedom for elected 
governments to determine their own economic policy’, and 
went on to suggest that the colonial system today was still based 
on the idea of capitalist exploitation: the Guiana sugar estates 
should be owned by the Guianese. There would have been no 
cause for discontent on that score if, when the plantations were 
going for peppercorn sums, the ex-slaves had bought them all 
up, instead of a few, and gained control of Sugar, but this did 
not happen—for economic reasons it could not happen—and 
they are owned by a public British company. Mr. Campbell 
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agreed that the system was imperfect but asked what better 
alternative, at the present time. existed. ‘A dynamic process has 
been started’, he wrote, ‘...the question is have Europeans 
still got sufficient influence—thcy certainly have not control— 
over the process to guide it in the right direction for colonial 
peoples? What is the right direction? And how to attain it?’ 
There is a passage in Mr. Campbell's Chairman’s Statement 
at the 1954 Annual General Mecting of Booker Bros., Mc- 
Connell & Co. Ltd. which is important cnough to quote in full: 


‘It must not be thought that we fear Guianese nationalism. We want 
to see, and we are doing all we can to bring about, the day when 
Guianese are in charge of their own affairs and masters of their own 
fate; but that is not to say that we must help to throw the people to a 
pack of political wolves who wait with slobbering jaws to strengthen 
themselves upon their unsuspecting prey. Nor do we seek—above all 
we do not seck-~a “reactionary” Government in British Guiana; we 
are not so complacent as to think that conditions were better in the 
past or could not be much better in the future. We would welcome a 
progressive Government of Guianese for Guianese, a Government able 
to offer leadership, generate confidence, harmonize the qualities and 
aspirations of the African, Indian and other peoples there, and create 
the conditions in which Bookers—-and other providers of the external 
capital and skills which British Guiana will need for many a day— 
could play their full part for the good of all.... There is in Great 
Britain ...a real desire to fulfil social and economic responsibilities 
towards [under-developed countries} and a great eagerness to help 
them to progress and to develop their resources. Nowadays colonial 
development need in no way be identified with colonial domination. 
But colonial peoples cannot have it both ways, they cannot clamour 
to “go it alone” and, in the same breath, complain that Britain is not 
sufficiently assisting them with grants and loans and other enlightened 
and indispensable measures such as the Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment. Neither, of course, can Great Britain have it both ways; she 
cannot expect statesmanlike and well-disposed Governments in these 
territories, and fruitful markets for exports, unless she gives un- 
grudgingly the economic assistance essential to raise their living 
standards.’ 


Here and towards the end of his Cambridge lecture Mr. 
Campbell touches on one of the main problems in British 
Guiana and in all colonial territories—the question of the part 
the Guianese can play in managing the country. ‘It is a great 
disservice’, he says, ‘to colonial peoples to expect them at once 
: to be able to manage their own affairs in the sort of world of 

“«<which Europeans have generations of experience. but which 
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is comparatively new to them.’ He is convinced that the back- 
ward territories will need European capital and skills for 
many years if they are to develop economically and improve 
their living standards. In answer to the accusations of colonial 
exploitation he says that in recent vears far more money-has 
been put into the colonies by business firms than has been 
taken out by them. He continues by expressing some distrust 
of a too rigid ‘Western’ standard in the colonies. In such 
countries ‘parliamentary democracy can go disastrously wrong. 
leading to anarchy and the abuse of power and to the vicious 
suppression of minorities.’ In summing up. Mr. Campbell in- 
sists that it is not only on moral grounds that Britain must solve 
the problems of her colonial relationships. He points out that 
we in Britain cannot live without the products and the markets 
of the Commonwealth and that old Western civilization cannot 
survive without the help and strength and the growing vigour 
of her young peoples. 

Mr. Campbell's colonial credo is honest, broadly simple and 
humane; above all it is realistic and makes no promises of im- 
provement which are unjustifiable in the light of the economic 
situation of Sugar in British Guiana. Recently Bookers have 
introduced a ‘Cadet Scheme’ by which Guianese may compete 
by examination to be given a thorough training which will 
enable them to rise in the Booker hicrarchy to positions which 
formerly would only have been given to Europeans. It was un- 
fortunate that not one of the candidates who entered for the 
first examination reached the required standard. When this 
was announced there was an outcry in Georgetown that the 
whole thing was a pious fraud. The Scheme could have been 
introduced with greater tact. but it has not been abandoned 
and cadets of the right calibre will be found? 

Everywhere in British Guiana one is liable to hear attacks 
on Bookers, and its staff are sensitive about the unpopularity 
of the organization. But such unpopularity is inevitable when 
one firm has a monopolistic control of the country’s main 
product and can be held as scapegoat for all shortcomings in 
the Guianese standard of living. Almost every attack on 
Bookers which I heard from Guianese was an emotional one: 


1 Candidates of a higher standard came forward at a second examination, held 
in December, 1955, and four cadets were appointed. 
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the criticisms may frequently have been justified, but at their 
root lay a reluctance to reason or to accept the causes of distress 
as coming from any source other than the wicked exploitation 
by Sugar, and the ‘sugar-coated Government’, as Dr. Cheddi 
Jagan wittily describes it. 

The case against Sugar is put by Dr. Jagan in his little book, 
Forbidden Freedom, in whieh he gives an original view of the 
economic history of British Guiana. He denies that the 
Colony’s difficulties arise from the problems of its geography. 
This is an excuse invented by imperialists to explain why they 
have not made a greater success of the Colony. The difficulties 
‘are man-made, and made by alien control’. He says that con- 
centration on Sugar has prevented a balanced economy. ‘Ex- 
pansion and diversification of agricultural production’, say the 
authors of the World Bank Re port, ‘are essential to the further 
growth and progress of the economy.’ But whereas the British 
Guiana Government is—far too slowly—reclaiming land at 
three points which will eventually add nearly 25 per cent to the 
cultivated land area of the coast, Dr. Jagan’s answer is ruth- 
lessly to destroy the power of ‘King Sugar’. He was himself born 
and brought up on a sugar plantation, Port Mourant, and his 
political principles are guided by a violent hatred of the sugar 
interests. In general sugar-workers’ sons who have emancipated 
themselves into the professional or educated classes are more 
virulent in their hatred of Sugar than those who have remained 
estate employees; and Dr. Jagan is no exception. Generally a 
courteous and pleasant man in conversation he will become 
excited, indignant and lose all powers of proper reasoning 
when the subject of Sugar is discussed. I will summarize his 
attack on Sugar and make a few incidental comments. 

The representatives of Sugar, he claims, have always been 
among the real rulers of the Colony; when they have been de- 
feated in elections they have become nominated members of 
the Legislative or Executive Councils. Sugar representatives 
have appeared on various official boards and committees. “This 
political power’, he says, ‘permits the sugar planters to deter- 
mine major questions of policy involving their own interests. 
...In British Guiana the civil servants have sense enough to 
know that if they are to get promotion they cannot “buck” 


1 Lawrence & Wishart, 1954. 
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against King Sugar.’ It seems to me that in a Colony where 
Sugar is so important it is inevitable that its representatives 
should be found in positions of authority. If all such positions 
were filled by the courtiers of King Sugar it would not be 
healthy for the Colony, but this is not so and never has been so. 
King Sugar has lain in dust at the foot of his throne for such 
long periods at a time that to suggest there has been collusion 
between Sugar and the Government to exploit the Colony is 
too simple a statement, disregarding the fact that if there were 
too much disharmony between the Government and Sugar the 
people of British Guiana would suffer. The accusation that the 
administration must toe the line to Sugar needs far more defi- 
nition before it can be taken seriously. 

~ The main theme of Dr. Jagan’s attack is, in a word, that the 
industry has needed cheap labour and has therefore created a 
labour force permanently larger than its needs. He is so certain 
of the cynicism of Government and Sugar that he claims that 
the campaign to end malaria had no humanitarian basis. ‘If the 
sugar-workers’, he wrote, ‘were to remain alive—dead men pro- 
duce no profits—some means had to be found to wipe out 
malaria.’ He says that large areas of cultivable land are kept 
idle by the sugar estates because they will not hand it over to 
peasant farmers and thus reduce their labour surplus. The 
sugar planters, he says, control 170,000 acres and their tax 
returns [for 1950] showed that 50 per cent of their land 
holdings were uncultivated. These are vital statistics, but Dr. 
Jagan has not played fair. The figures given in the World Bank 
Report present the situation without emotional bias. The 
estates, says the Report, cover 155,000 acres; cane cultivation 
accounts for 72,000 acres, 15,000 acres lie under flood fallow 
each year, canals and trenches account for 24,000 acres, pasture 
25,000, and the rest is given over to rice fields, ground pro- 
visions and dwelling areas. Seen in this way it is reasonable that 
less than 50 per cent should be under cane. 

Moreover, Bookers are embarking on an experiment in 
peasant cane-farming. About 800 acres of planted cane land at 
Plantation Wales are to be divided into areas of about fifteen 
acres each and leased to selected individuals. Bookers will 
perform certain services for the tenants and buy their cane for 
processing. The experiment is under the supervision of a 
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former official of the Sudan Gezira Scheme; but it is not ex- 
pected to come fully into operation for some years yet. 

Dr. Jagan says that it is the aim of Sugar to force seasonal 
sugar-workers to abandon their more profitable rice farming so 
that they must work on the estates, and to do this Sugar resorted, 
between 1943 and 1947, to land confiscation, taking 3,000 acres 
away from resident workcrs.’ This is a statement which must 
be answered. The historv of Sugar in British Guiana shows 


Loading sugar-cane into punts 


that its trouble has always been not so much the pursuit 
of cheap labour as the pursuit of any labour at certain times of 
the year. There has certainly been a policy of keeping the 
labour on the coast. Having secured indentured labour the 
planters wanted to keep it. It would be economically to their 
advantage if there were a surplus of labour; and at some seasons 
of the year there is, but during the two harvest seasons there is 
as much work, and overtime, as can be taken. Unfortunately 


1 In spite of this 126,000 acres were under rice in 1955. compared with 72,000 
acres under sugar. 
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the rice crop is brought in at the same time as the sugar crop 
and the worker is torn between two forms of labour—with a 
bias towards rice, his own crop. That is the basis of Sugar’s fear 
that Rice will interfere with its interests. But with the vast in- 
crease in population during the next fifteen years Sugar can 
no longer fear labour shortage. Dr. Jagan believes that Sugar 
is tying people to the estates in order to produce a surplus of 
labour so great that the industry will hold all mastery. In fact 
this large surplus which could only suffer and, perhaps, starve 
cannot possibly be an advantage to Sugar, and the industry has 
repeatedly cried out for the riverain lands to be opened up to 
absorb the increasing population. 

Dr. Jagan says that the schemes for reclaiming and draining 
coastland have been frustrated by Sugar because they will make 
too much cultivable land available too quickly. The schemes 
he refers to are five projects planned in 1951 by Mr. Frederick 
Hutchinson, a British Government engineer. He does not say 
that two of the schemes are in fact in hand, or consider the 
possibility that other causes than the sinister influence of Sugar 
have made the scheme lag as a whole. A balanced article in the 
Daily Argosy puts the matter well. ‘Indeed,’ says the writer, 


‘though there was considerable controversy over the Hutchinson 
schemes at the time and Mr. Hutchinson left British Guiana a dis- 
appointed man, we do not believe there is any opposition to his plans 
today. Indeed, we doubt whether there was to the plans as such, only 
to the manner, sequence and scale of carrying them out owing to the 
huge sums of money involved and the improbability of being able to 
find them in the context of the day. Things have changed since then, 
however, and sums that then seemed astronomical have already come 
within our purview, with the prospect of more in the background if 
all goes well.’ 


No one in his senses, whether P.P.P., Sugar or Government, 
could possibly not see the necessity for these schemes, and Dr. 
Jagan’s argument would have had more force if he had attacked 
the Government for not supplying the ‘vast sums’ rather than 
Sugar for disrupting the project. Colonel E. J. Haywood, a 
one-time member of the Interim Government appointed after 
the suspension of the Constitution, and a strong political oppo- 
nent of Dr. Jagan’s, said in a debate in the Legislative Assembly 
that the ‘breathtakingly vast sum’ required must be found, be- 
cause it was ‘no longer a question of whether Government 
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could afford the schemes, but whether it could afford not to 
carry them out.’ The editorial pointed out that if the schemes 
were carried out only in twenty years’ time it would be ‘too 
late’; behind the laconic words lies a potential situation which 
those in authority in the Colony do not like to contemplate. 

Dr. Jagan accuses Government and Sugar of reducing the 
market price of rice so that the sugar-workers will not have so 
much inducement to go over to peasant rice-farming. 4% 

This again is a deceptively simple statement. The fact is that 
the rice grown in British Guiana is of poor quality. The price 
of rice to the Guianese miller—i.c. to the farmer who has had 
his rice milled for a fee—-is in the region of £1 17s. 6d. per 100 
Ibs., and that is well above the world average price for the same 
quality of rice and well above any price offered by markets of 
the Far East producing countries. Guianese rice is exported, 
after local needs are satisfied, exclusively to the West Indies, 
where rice is a staple food. If it were put on the world markets 
it still would not command high prices; its export price is 
already above world inarket prices for equivalent qualities. 

‘The sugar planters’, writes Dr. Jagan, ‘are making huge 
profits.... The workers are sweated and millions of dollars 
produced by them go into the pockets of sugar kings in Eng- 
land.’ Yet the Robertson Report says, a little vaguely, that its 
members ‘did not get the impression that the sugar producers 
... are making large profits .. . we were not surprised to learn 
that additional capital has had to be found .. . to keep the in- 
dustry on a sound basis.’ Dr. Jagan believes that the price of 
sugar in British Guiana—which already is a supported price 
designed to support a handicapped industry—is kept low, with 
consequent exploitation of the workers. The Venn Report 
(1949) says, ‘In existing circumstances there is only one possible 
method by which the prices of the Colony’s sugar can be raised, 
and that is by the granting, temporarily, of a subsidy or bonus 
... from the Imperial Government.’ It goes on to say that ‘the 
margin of profit on sugar has practically disappeared.’ The 
Venn Report suggests that a form of price support is the only 
way in which conditions on the estates may be improved. 
‘During the next critical years such assistance [the subsidy] 
would form the only possible means of meeting the cost of intro- 
ducing the social improvements we have advocated.’ 
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Price support has come in the form of the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement, an arrangement whereby the United King- 
dom buys an agreed quota—in practice about two-thirds—of 
the exportable surplus of all Commonwealth sugar producers 
at a price settled each year. This Commonwealth price is re- 
lated by means of a formula to the main items in the cost of 
production. There is no question of the Agreement's allowing 
inefficient producers to shelter in the lee of a subsidized 
security; the price is the same throughout the Commonwealth, 
and where operating costs are high profits are low. Moreover. 
only two-thirds of the exports are at the negotiated price; the 
rest must be sold competitively on the free market. In the early 
years of the Agreement ‘world prices’ were well above the 
Commonwealth price, and there was some grumbling; but the 
world price was by 1956 little more than two-thirds of the 
Commonwealth price. The fact is, of course, that most of the 
world’s sugar is sold under some form of contractual agree- 
ment. Less than 15 per cent is offered on the free market. As 
Mr. R. R. Follett-Smith, Chairman of Bookers Sugar Estates 
Ltd., has written: 


‘Few of the suppliers to the world market itself, let alone those pro- 
ducers whose sugar never secs the world market. would be able to 
produce sugar economically if they were dependent on the world 
market alone....Had there been no Commonwealth guaranteed 
price, not only would there have been great economic distress in the 
sugar-producing Colonies, but Commonwealth sugar production 
would have been greatly diminished and the United Kingdom would 
have been forced to buy dollar sugar at enhanced prices.” 


From all this it is clear that to talk of huge profits going into 
the pockets of idle landlords in England is unrealistic. But 
only a study of the actual financial situation of Bookers can 
complete the picture. Bookers is a public company with in- 
terests in Canada, Central Africa and Trinidad as well as 
British Guiana. The dividend for 1954 was 2} per cent, and 
the net trading profit of the whole Group was £580,743, com- 
pared with £505,701 in 1953 and £660,677 in 1951. 

Two million pounds has been invested in factory improve- 
ments in British Guiana in the past five years. This is satis- 
factory but it is not the picture Dr. Jagan would have one 
believe. It means that the sugar industry of British Guiana is 
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now stable, and this stability is already having its effect on the 
conditions of the workers. To quote Mr. Follett-Smith again, 


‘Those who worked in the industry before the war now feel that they 
can forget the era when they were condemned to the state of a de- 
pressed industry unable to provide any acceptable standards of living 
for its workers; when factories were patched and re-patched and when, 
with the rapidly increasing technical efficiency the very existence of 
an estate hung on the vagaries of an unstable world market. Planning 
can now take the place of improvisation; fear of the year ahead has 
vanished.’ 


Dr. Jagan has always smiled unbelievingly when Sugar pleaded 
poverty; Sugar no longer does plead poverty, and I am con- 
vinced that—even if largely in a spirit of self-preservation—it 
intends to let the new prosperity that has come from the Com- 
monwealth Sugar Agreement be distributed among all con- 
nected with the industry. 

Dr. Jagan says that the industry must be nationalized, and 
that this was the objective of his party. In discussing this with 
me he told me that when he regained power he would not 
simply take over the estates, he would assume ultimate control 
and prepare for a gradual nationalization.‘The precise way in 
which this was to be done, the source of the money which would 
have to be paid for any legal nationalizing of an industry in 
which such astronomical sums are tied up in assets, he did not 
say, and repeated questioning produced only a repetition of 
vagueness. Dr. Jagan is an avowed Marxist and although he 
told me that he is prepared to wait for the inevitable commu- 
nization of South America before implementing his Marxian 
theories in their extreme form, I had the impression that he 
was willing to do almost anything, even if it entailed economic 
chaos and misery, in order to satisfy his strangely compulsive 
hatred of King Sugar. 


ue) 
a 


6. BERBICE TO COURANTYNE 


O, the day I arrived at Plantation Blairmont, on the 
estuary of the River Berbice, heavy blue clouds had darkened 
the sky for days and it had rained with tropic fury during a 
season which should have been dry. The rain had damaged the 
rice crop and flooded the front-lands. Beyond the desolate front- 
lands I saw a celebrated area of wasteland between two flourish- 
ing areas of cane; it is celebrated because the P.P.P. point it out 
as an example of Sugar having land which is not ‘beneficially 
occupied’. I was puzzled by the fact that it was situated in the 
middle of land which was beneficially occupied, but on inquiry 
I found that it was a reef of bad soil, no good to anyone. It is 
difficult to discover the entire truth about this vexed question 
of unused land on the estates and the sugar industry is itself 
undertaking a survey of all the estates to determine the amount 
of land which is not, but could be, put into agricultural use. 
When I flew at a low altitude over the land between the 
Demerara and the Berbice it seemed to me that surprisingly 
little land ‘aback’ was not in use. 

The railway from Georgetown ends at a river stelling’ on 
Plantation Rosignol, from which one takes the ferry-steamer 
across the estuary to New Amsterdam, a_ fifteen-minute 
journey. In the middle of the estuary stands Crab Island, and 
on the mainland opposite the site of Fort St. Andries, once a 
fortified bastion protecting the Dutch riverain possessions. As 
on the Demerara the Dutch originally settled some fifty miles 
up the Berbice and it was not until the end of the eighteenth 
century that they moved down to the river-mouth and began 
to build New Amsterdam; it was a precisely parallel move to 
that on the Demerara. But New Amsterdam was planned in a 
different style. A long strip of the river-shore was divided into 
lots of a quarter-acre each, and trenches were cut between the 
lots, so that each house stood on its own little island. At high 
tide the trenches were filled with water and when the water 


1 Stelling is the Dutch word for wharf, and is used throughout the Colony, 
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returned to the river at low tide it would take all filth and 
refuse with it. This rudimentary sanitation seemed to be suc- 
cessful, for the death-rate in the town was for many years con- 
siderably lower than that of Georgetown. This was partly so 
because the area between the Berbice and the Courantyne was 
less malarial. With this advantage of health, and the fact that 
the land is more fertile here than between the Demerara and 
the Berbice, it seems a paradox that Georgetown and Demerara 
should have become the focal point of the Colony. New Amster- 
dam, however, was unable to keep pace with Georgetown be- 
cause its harbour has even more disadvantages than that of the 
capital. The bar at the mouth of the Demerara will allow small 
ocean vessels to enter the harbour, but only coastal vessels can 
enter the Berbice. Anchorage at New Amsterdam is ten to 
thirteen feet compared with twenty-four feet at Georgetown. 
Thus New Amsterdam has no direct trade with the outside 
world; all its imported goods come by rail or coastal vessel from 
Georgetown. Its tradesmen complain about this dependence 
on the capital, and in general the townspeople have no great 
love for Georgetown. 

It is a charming little sleepy hollow of a town with long 
straight streets-—less well-kept than those of Georgetown— 
which will occasionally end in a delicate church in Dutch 
colonial style. The small Lutheran church in the Strand is an 
architectural gem, the finest building in the Colony. Unlike 
Georgetown, New Amsterdam has no large, modern shops, but 
at Wreford’s general stores there is a fine display of everything 
from gum-boots to caviare. Recently the finding of bauxite up- 
river has brought a slight increase in prosperity to the town, 
and a handsome factory now stands nearby on the river-bank. 
Unfortunately the factory is not a heavy employer of labour, 
and even at the Kwakwani mines the labour needs are small, 
so that the discovery of bauxite in this area brought small im- 
mediate benefit to the people. It has, however, meant that oil 
depéts have been built on the river-bank, and this convenience 
has led the Town Council to plan a new electricity works, using 
oil-power. The fuel used now, in the ramshackle construction 
of rusty corrugated iron, is wood—probably the only wood- 


1 1 understand that the Consulting Engineer recommended a thermal generat- 
ing station using either wood or oil. A final decision on this has not yet 


been made. 
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burning power-station in the world. It may be old-fashioned 
and supply inefficient power to its 1,600 consumers’ but it does 
at least conform to one common-sense requirement of an under- 
developed country, that it should use its own products where 
possible. The supply of wood keeps a number of people in 
regular employment. Oil will be imported at high cost. 

I spent my first evening in New Amsterdam with the Angli- 
can priest, Father Heal, who had spent the last five years in 
the Colony. He was a very amusing talker and a remarkable 
raiser of money. As his raffles had brought about a prompt 
ordinance from Government prohibiting them he was now at 
work on a scheme entailing a competition demanding a legal 
minimum of skill by which he hoped to raise money for school 
improvements and remain within the law. He showed me one 
of the results of his last ralfle—a figure of the Virgin Mary 
which stood in the corner of his sitting-room and would, the 
following week, be unveiled in the new Lady Chapel to his 
church. He, like most Anglican priests in the Colony, is ‘High’. 
‘The tradition of ultra-montanism in the Colony goes back to 
the early days of the Colony when the Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian and Wesleyan churches were given 
equal state endowment in order to prevent holy squabbles. I 
heard it said that the Negroes were attracted both by the 
panoply of the Catholics and the rousing heartiness of the low 
Churches, while the Anglican version of Christianity was dull 
in comparison with both. So the Anglicans set about enliven- 
ing their services, aspiring Higher and Higher. 

Evensong, that night in New Amsterdam, had the qualities 
of High and Low. It was like a style of service more usual in 
the Brompton Oratory being performed in a Baptist mission 
hall. Outside, the church was a charming steepled building in 
white-painted wood, but the interior had little architectural 
distinction, a lack which Father Heal’s Lady Chapel did some- 
thing to lessen. The congregation was large, entirely African 
and resplendent in Sunday pink and blue dresses, stiff white 
collars, fruit-laden straw hats and white gloves. The choir gave 
full and excellent voice from behind the high altar, dressed in 
scarlet surplices. Incense scented the air as Father Heal 
addressed the congregation with immense fluency from the 


1 The population of New Amsterdam was 13.700 in 1955. 
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pulpit. Here again High and Low seemed to have mixed; the 
simple theology of the sermon was High, but the manner had 
something of the breezy exhortation of ‘chapel’. The congrega- 
tion responded uninhibitedly to the little jokes and clearly 
enjoyed being called ‘my dears’. They were not always spoken 
to so endearingly by Father Heal, who told me that he had a 
reputation in the town for using four-letter words on its in- 
habitants. He wanted, he said, more than anything to breed 
initiative and self-reliance among his flock, and whenever he 
got angry with someone for laziness or thoughtlessness, he 
would bawl them out and use any appropriate word which 
offered itself. Benediction came, the choir stood ina semi-circle 
round the apron of the altar, singing “The day thou gavest, 
Lord, is ended’, while a server tinkled the bell and another 
swung the censer. Father Heal appeared from the sacristy in 
biretta and bright embroidered vestments, stood before the 
altar, intoning while he placed the host in the monstrance. He 
leant over to open the tabernacle where the host and mon- 
strance would remain till next communion, but the doors of 
the tabernacle would not move. He stepped down from the 
altar and went back into the sacristy, returning in a moment 
to say, through the singing of the choir, ‘What a to-do, my dears, 
I forgot the key.’ It was at this point that I felt most completely 
the strange and pleasant union of Christian styles of worship 
which has grown up in British Guiana. 

After the service various members of the congregation came 
to Father Heal’s house and, over some beer, we talked. There 
were, among others, Mr. Niall, first bass in the choir and the 
Postmaster, Sergeant Mackinnon of the police, and Jimmy 
Chapman, the large and cheerful cook at the General Hospital. 
When I told Sergeant Mackinnon that I would be visiting 
Plantation Port Mourant, the birthplace of Cheddi Jagan, he 
told me not to miss going to the ‘Rock Diamond’ rum-parlour, 
where I would see some life. It was, he said, the place where 
the trouble-makers of the plantation met, and when the police 
wanted information they would send a man to eavesdrop at the 
Rock Diamond. They were expecting trouble now, he added, 
since Bookers had just decided to close down the sugar-factory 
there, and the workers had got the idea that they had been 
punished for their support of the P.P.P. I asked Sergeant 
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Mackinnon about the trouble at the time of the suspension of 
the Constitution and he said that if the British troops had not 
been brought in there would certainly have been serious riot- 
ing when the suspension came; the police would have been 
unable to control it. He had, himself, been relieved when the 
troops arrived. I asked about the threat of arson and the blow- 
ing up of key buildings and he said that while he knew of no 
proof that arson had been planned he knew for certain that 
caches of gelignite had been dug up at Port Mourant. He was 
whole-heartedly opposed to the P.P.P. but, like everyone else 
I had spoken to, he told me that if there were free elections 
tomorrow the P.P.P. would be elected. They made promises of 
matcrial improvements, of sewing-machines and refrigerators 
for everybody, and the mass of the people sincerely believed 
that if the P.P.P. had continued in power these improvements 
would have come. When we had done with politics I asked him 
about Obeah and he told me he had been one of the policemen 
concerned in an Obeah murder a few years before. 

Obeah is the British West Indian equivalent to the Voodoo 
of Haiti and both have their origin among the Ashanti tribes 
of West Africa. There are many ingenious explanations of the 
origin of the word. One, based on the assumption that believers 
in Obeah are snake-worshippers, traces it to Obion, the Egyp- 
tian word for snake, and another to the Biblical Hebrew Ob, 
meaning wizard or charmer; but there is an Ashanti word 
Obayifo, also meaning wizard, which must certainly have been 
the immediate origin of the word. Obeah has always been the 
aspect of the Ashanti religion concerned with evil and the per- 
petration of evil acts, and it would be wrong to suppose that it 
is the survival of a crude, barbaric religion concerned only with 
Black Magic and mumbo jumbo. The Ashanti faith, called 
Myalism, was advanced enough to believe that it was absurd to 
make images of an invisible God, and images were only made 
of their ‘saints’, the mediators between man and God. The 
necessary evil spirit in the pantheon, Sasabonsam, has a posi- 
tion exactly similar to that of the Devil in Christianity, and the 
Myal priests tried to lead their people away from the clutches 
of Sasabonsam. But Sasabonsam could be very useful; if you 
went, at dead of night, to the silk-cotton tree where his spirit 
lived and put a handful of earth, some twigs or a stone at the 
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foot of the tree, his evil power would enter them if you prayed 
to him. The earth could be sprinkled outside the door of some- 
one whom you wished to die, the stone put under a pillow to 
induce terrible pains in someone who had annoyed you. Cer- 
tain people, more than others, could induce Sasabonsam to 
lend them his power, and these were the Obeah-men or Obeah- 
women. When a man had been bewitched by Obeah he would 
have to go to the Myal priests before he could recover. When 
slaves were first taken to the Caribbean, Myal priests and 
Obeah-men went with them, but—perhaps because evil and 
misery now scemed to out-balance goodness and happiness in 
the slaves’ lives—Obeah began to triumph over Myalism. 
Myalism gradually died out, but now and then there would be 
hysterical recurrences. In a little book called Jamaica Super- 
stition the Rev. Thomas Banbury describes an outbreak in 
1842: 


*...it consisted of hundreds of deluded fanatics. ‘hey went by the 
name of Myal people, they were also called ‘‘angel men”, They de- 
clared that the world was coming to an end; Christ was coming and 
God had sent them to pull down all the Obeahs! and catch all the 
shadows that were spell-bound at the cotton trees. In preparation for 
these events they affected to be very strict in their conduct. They 
would neither smoke nor drink. Persons who were known to be 
notorious for their bad lives were excluded from their society.’ 


In Black Jamaica (1895) W. P. Livingston says, 


“The Obeah man is any negro who gauges the situation and makes it 
his business to work on the fears of his fellows. He claims the possession 
of occult authority, and professes to have the power of taking or saving 
life, of causing or curing disease, of bringing ruin or creating pros- 
perity, of discovering evil-doers or indicating the innocent.’ 


Obeah exists in British Guiana today among a few old people 
and some fanatics. It is illegal and action is taken by the police 
whenever they hear of any Obeah practices or meetings. Until 
a few years ago no Englishman would dismiss his cook and keep 
her for the customary month; he preferred to pay her for the 
month and dismiss her immediately, rather than undergo the 
possibility of being poisoned with an Obeah powder intended 
to make him change his mind—perhaps the ‘Boss Fix Powder’ 


1 The fetishes were also called ‘Obeahs’. 
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which was once advertised by an Obcah doctor.' There is an old 
Englishman who lives in Georgetown today, whose daughter, 
many years ago, was seized by Obcah-men, who tore out one of 
her eyes, impregnated it with the power of Sasabonsam and 
pinned it under her father’s table to prevent him from dismiss- 
ing one of the parties concerned. 

IT asked Sergeant Mackinnon to tell me about the last Obeah 
murder to take place in the Colony—on New Year’s Day, 1950. 
Tt was a strange story, and when I had an opportunity I looked 
up the details of the case. During the last months of 1949 a New 
Amsterdam woman of forty-six, Kathleen Fullerton, learnt that 
when the Dutch settlers built the town they buried gold money 
in their gardens, for safety, Kathleen Fullerton became ob- 
sessed with the idea that a gold fortune lay buried somewhere 
in her back-yard. She wanted to get in touch with the spirits of 
the Dutchmen who had buried it so that they could tell her 
where to dig, so she went to an Obcah ‘bishop’ named Eric 
Benfield. Benfield’s ‘reputed wife’, Dorothy Brutus, and Kath- 
leen Fullerton’s brother, Jeremiah, centered the conspiracy and 
planned the ceremony of invocation. In Benfield’s room the 
police later found the following strange document in his hand- 
writing. 

DIRRECTSION OF DRUGS 
In case of charms for any one you can get a tabigo of silva or gold 
and full it with Parchment Paper statcing name of Person and 
canfao? with Obya or Spiritualism call. to get money you have to 
kill a child about 7 or 11 years of age to give the spirit to the ducth? 

asa sactilised to dutch for money. Obya All these are be used 1. 

Charm oil 2. Musi leaf or musi liquor 3 Jamramien oil 4 White 

Javinder 5 Pele pin canfao with clove 6 Incense Burnt to be Burn 

into some thing as a little Brass Bole. 


ginnie Peper, line, sulfa, avmitie-vinigar. 
canfa any Bushes all these are false thing. 

Benfield and his mistress shared a house with an East Indian 
and his wife who had a six-year-old daughter named Lilowatee; 
on the afternoon of New Year’s Eve, 1949, Benfield invited her 
and some other children to a party. None of the children came, 
but the four members of the conspiracy held a rum party on 

1 The other powders were ‘Early Life Dust’, ‘Tying Down Goods’ and 
‘Chasing Away Goods’. 
* i.e. camphor. “Le, Dutch. 
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their own which developed into a ‘Shakers’, with all four danc- 
ing themselves into a state of frenzy. Then, by candlelight, eggs 
were ritually broken and water sprinkled. Benfield now seems 
to have gone to Lilowatee’s room and carried her to his own 
room. Here he raped her and partially strangled her before 
taking her unconscious body into the yard and throwing it into 
the deep, open latrine. The medical report said that the actual 
cause of her death was drowning. 


A Shakers’ meeting 


‘The four conspirators were brought for trial and scores of 
depositions were taken by the police. One of them, by Albert 
King, gives a vivid picture of the organization of modern 
Obeah, which seems to combine some of the ideas of Myalism: 


‘In the year 1936-1944 I was a follower of spiritual! churches, on the 
East Bank. ... In these churches there is a head-man who is called an 
Elder. At the end of each year... these spiritual churches must give a 
feast. The feast does be an ordinary feast for the poor, rice and greens 
does be cooked; no meat nor fish. Then is also higher Sp. churches 
who make use Black Art Books, six and seven Books of Moses and 
Rosicrucian Books. When that Church is using such books, the Elder 


1 Spiritualist. 
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calls himself a Bishop or God. Whenever he styles himself as such that 
means he has left serving the true and righteous God and is serving 
the Devil. That being so, whenever that Bishop is having a feast he 
must have a sacrifice; that is to say if he ask his spiritual God Lucifer, 
the Devil of a human sacrifice. ‘That sacrifice will be a boy or girl 
between the ages of seven to eleven years. Whenever there is such an 
offering the Bishop must inform his followers of the sacrifice. When- 
ever the hour comes for the Bishop to offer his sacrifice this sacrifice 
is given some stimulant to drink and with other hypnotic powers be- 
come stupefied, then is led in a room by the Bishop who will call for 
the spiritual God Lucifer three times talking in foreign language 
which no one of his followers can understand. Whenever Lucifer 
arrives, the sacrificed human, who is still stupefied in the room, will 
automatically fall to the ground if no one is holding him at the time, 
and do as if someone is choking him. He or she will be gasping for 
breath and kicking until death intervenes. The followers at the time 
will be singing hymns or any song the Bishop asked for. Sometimes 
later, the Bishop will throw away this offering to some creek or river, 
where the water wash and falls.’ 

‘Three of the four accused of conspiracy to murder Lilowatee 
were found guilty and hanged. Since the hanging there has 
been no known case of human sacrifice by the Obeah-men, but 
only the spread of education will bring the practice of the 
Black Art toa final end. 

Our conversation that night in Father Heal’s sitting-room 
seemed concerned with rather morbid matters. Jimmy Chap- 
man the cook, an excellent raconteur, began to describe an 
African wake—-the preparation of the body and the scenes in 
the room of the dead—with such vividness that he seemed to 
transform the whole room into the scene of a wake. 

When someone is about to die everyone who is in the house 
clusters round his bed, and the moment he is dead all begin to 
shout and cry, the women closest to the ‘dead’, as the dead body 
is called, making most noise. Someone goes to ring the church- 
bell to let everyone know that death has come, and messengers 
on bicycles are sent to let kinsmen in other villages know, so 
that they can come to pay respect to the dead. When the first 
show of grief is over the dead is turned face downwards to allow 
fluids to drain from him. In the next stage of preparation of the 
body only men will take part if the dead is a man, and only 
women if it isa woman. The body is turned on its back, the jaw 
is tied, the body bathed, and the lower orifices are plugged with 
a paste made of tobacco leaf, grease and nutmeg; then the paste 
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is spread on a tobacco leaf and the leaf put between the legs and 
bandaged into position. The dead is then dressed in clean 
clothes. The water used in bathing the body is sometimes 
shared among those who have done the bathing, for it has a 
magical property and can be used in the preparation of obeah 
powders. Meanwhile a carpenter is at work on a coffin ‘under 
the house’. He does his work for nothing but is given food and 
rum. Some of the rum—a drink which has a recognized 
mystical quality for Negroes—is rubbed on to the coffin wood 
to propitiate the spirits of the dead. 

When the clothed dead has been placed in the coffin, it lies 
in the bedroom with an oil lamp burning at its side, and the 
children of the house are brought to sleep in the same room as 
the coffin. A few old women will guard the dead all night, while 
in the main room of the house the wake takes place. All pictures 
are taken down and chairs are placed round the walls. Here the 
women sit drinking ginger tea or coffee and singing hymns. 
The men sit drinking rum and talking under the house. Some- 
times they cease discussing politics or their work to talk about 
the dead, remembering anecdotes about him and deciding 
various points about his character. The wake is never a solemn 
affair but it rarely develops into a Shakers. 

On the afternoon of the next day the open coffin is placed on 
trestles outside the house and everybody—women in white, 
men in black—files past the dead, who is now embowered in 
flowers. The church-bell tolls, the coffin is hoisted on a cart and 
the procession moves off to the churchyard, the two or three 
women who were closest relatives to the dead weeping and wail- 
ing as they go. Jimmy Chapman brilliantly acted for me the 
scene at the grave as the coffin is lowered and the women be- 
come hysterical, throwing themselves on the coffin and crying. 
‘No more Johnny, Johnny gone, Johnny gone, 0-0-0-w, 0-0-0-w. 
Oh Lord, Johnny go-o-ne’—and then one final long cry of 
anguish as the earth goes over the coffin. The ordinary rural 
Negro thinks that any less extreme form of grief is an act of 
snobbery, a middle-class attempt to ‘play white people’. 


* Ea 


Almost as soon as one leaves New Amsterdam one senses that 
the coastland here has a different atmosphere from the wan 
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lands between the Demerara and the Berbice. The African 
villages differ little from African villages west of the Berbice, 
but the largely Indian villages round the sugar estates suggest 
some prosperity; gaily-dressed women sit in the markets guard- 
ing their piles of fruit and vegetables, shops and stores sell com- 
paratively luxurious goods and some villages have two or three 
well-built cinemas. There is, clearly, far more money to be 
spent in this area than in other country districts of the Colony. 
The front-lands are better cultivated, the road—for part of its 
way—is better surfaced, and constantly my motor-car would 
meet small red tractors being driven to the rice-fields by 
peasant-proprictors, who had hired them for a few days from 
the Government agency. There are two main reasons for this 
prosperity; the coast here has always been known as the ‘health 
resort’ of the Colony and, although it was malarial, its people 
have had the strength and energy to make the most of the land. 
When malaria was conquered the most spectacular increase in 
population took place along this coast. In 1951 only 33,000 
people lived here; at the end of 1954 the figure was 65,000 and 
rising. Agriculturally the county of Berbice is the most im- 
portant area in the country; half the rice produced in British 
Guiana comes from here, and its sugar estates produce 44,000 
tons of sugar a year, or one-fifth of the total production of the 
Colony. The Government recognized the importance of Ber- 
bice and the absolute necessity here for land reclamation. 
Politically the area is vociferous in its demands, and the people 
of Port Mourant are the most solid supporters of the P.P.P., in 
spite of—or because of—the fact that Port Mourant has been, 
on the whole, prosperous. 

To provide more land the ‘Courantyne Scheme’ was begun 
some years ago at an area known as ‘Blocks I, I] and II’, which 
lie not far from Port Mourant. Block III was completed in 
1952, but work on the other two Blocks has run into difficulties. 
The Torani Canal was built, which would supply irrigation 
and drainage for 35,164 acres, but when the water from the 
Canje River was released into the canal it was found that, by a 
miscalculation, the flow of the water was in the wrong direc- 
tion.’ It is hoped that Blocks I and I] will be finished within the 
next few years, and then will come the headache of settling 


1 This has now been remedied. 
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them with peasant-farmers. It is a serious aspect of the problem 
of reclaiming new areas that although there is land-hunger 
people who have been born and brought up ona particular part 
of the coast do not wish, quite humanly, to uproot themselves. 
Whenever I brought up that point in a village I would be told 
that there was plenty of unused land round the village—why 
wasn’t the Government reclaiming that instead of reclaiming 
large areas where nobody lived? It was difficult, I found, to 
make anyone see that these schemes cannot be done piecemeal. 

Land resettlement has become so important in British 
Guiana that a special department was set up some years ago to 
deal with it. The policy of the Department is aimed at dis- 
couraging individual small farmers from applying for small 
holdings in scattered areas and, instead, at grouping the hold- 
ings in blocks which would each be laid out as a proper settle- 
ment with amenities. It is suggested that settlers might be given 
a subsistence allowance to cover the time of land preparation 
and the growing of the first crops. The Department would like 
to have statutory powers to control the development of the new 
farms and to enforce a minimum standard of farming efficiency 
—but this would be difficult until the Department of Agricul- 
ture convinces peasant-farmers that many of their traditional 
methods are wasteful and inefficient. The difficulties of even 
the simplest form of land-settlement are suggested in this 
quotation from the Department’s report for 1954: 


‘Development of the various land settlements calls for skilled tech- 
nical and field staff, suitable machinery, supplies of planting material 
as well as livestock. Clearing and development of land is a costly and 
prolonged process, and the selection of suitable settlers calls for great 
care and tact. The initial stages of development of a land settlement 
cannot therefore be completed overnight. Surveys have to be carried 
out, access provided and reasonable accommodation and amenities 
made available, and adequate field and technical staff, mechanical 
equipment and means of land and water transport provided.’ 


When I talked to the Director of the Department, Mr. W. T. 
Lord, I learnt more of these difficulties. Behind all is the lack 
of money which holds up so many of the schemes for developing 
the Colony. With money, the power to clean up the chaos of 
land ownership, and the co-operation of landlords (who now 


buy speculatively and hold the land for ransom-prices) much 
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more could be done. It was absurd, said Mr. Lord, that only 

47% per cent of thé coastlands should be cultivated. The system 

of land tenure in the Colony undoubtedly ensures that land 

which could be more efficiently used often lies idle. Although 

English Common- Law replaced Butch-Roman law in 1917 no 


: changes were mad erring to Janadtenure. These 


{ws are simple and efficient, but the trouble lies in the-tradi- 


ne of 1 ronal habits of land inheritance: It is traditional that a father’s 
TA 


~ land should be divided-equally among his children, male and 
female. Thus fragmentation of small farms has taken place 
until two narrow strips of land lying adjacent are likely to have 
different owners; one may irrigate and drain his land efficiently, 
while the other doesn’t care. Often, Mr. Lord told me, Govern- 
ment has wished to take over an area of privately owned land 
but has found the ownership so obscure and fragmented that 
without special powers of requisition it was forced to abandon 
a scheme. Another difficulty came from the buying of African 
land by East Indian landlords. Sometimes they buy land specu- 
latively at a very low price and, when Government wishes to 
acquire it for a resettlement scheme, the price demanded has 
become fantastic. If strong efforts are made to get the land for 
a reasonable price the landlord will litigate and litigate until 
Government offers a compromise. Almost as if to illustrate this 
point an Indian landlord telephoned Mr. Lord while I was 
talking to him and gave him his price for an area of bush- 
covered land which Government wished to buy and reclaim. 
Che polite argument which ensued made it clear that Mr. Lord 
considered the landlord was profiteering from the land-hunger 
of his fellow-Guianese. 


* % 


I spent the night at Plantation Rose Hall, guest of the young 
manager, Mr. John Smith, and his wife. Mr. Smith, an English- 
man born in the Colony, is unique as a manager in that he is a 
sugar-chemist who has not been through the hard routine of 
field-work, and thus sees the task of estate-managing rather 
differently from many managers. As we wandered together 
round the estate he told me about his job. He employs an 
average of 4,000 workers—6,o000 at peak periods, so he feels 
that problems of labour relations, housing, welfare, etc. are an 
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integral part of his work. ‘Unless’, he said, ‘you have your 
labour with vou, unless you’re sympathetic to the hopes and 
fears and the personal problems of your workers and know 
them as people rather than units, you can’t manage an estate— 
it won’t work out.’ And I noticed that he knew the names of 
many of the men we met—at the factory, the workers’ recrea- 
tion hall, the cricket club and in the field. He described a 
typical working day for me. ‘It’s a decent climate here’, he said, 
‘and I always feel fresh when I get up at a quarter to six. Then 
tea—that’s breakfast to you—at six-thirty. The Field Manager 
and the Field Staff get up earlier—they have a meeting at a 
quarter to six and the work for the day’s discussed and given 
out, and ideas suggested for getting round any special trouble 
there may be. 1 meet them at about a quarter to seven and get 
put in the picture. Three days a week I go “aback” into the 
fields, so I get a good idea of what’s going on on the spot. We've 
got 14,000 acres here—7,000 under cane—and they’re laid out 
roughly in a fan shape with the farthest point about seven miles 
from the factory. Then there’s drainage and irrigation—that’s 
as vital here as on any estate. We've got 220 miles of canals and 
I have to keep an eagle eye to see they’re working all right. 
Sometimes I go up in Bookers’ Auster to have a look at the crop 
from the air, but the back of a mule gives you a good height to 
see how the cane’s standing. I like going aback and getting the 
workers’ grouses first-hand and I think if you can settle some- 
thing out of hand, on the spot, it has twice the impact of some- 
thing settled next day. I spend a part of every day in the factory 
with the factory manager and his chemists and engineers. Then 
I like to know what’s going on in the offices. There’s a lot to do 
there witha payroll of 4,000, and dealing with pension schemes, 
housing loans, working out who’s worked hard enough to 
qualify for the week’s paid holiday a year, and all the estate 
insurances. We’re a long way from Georgetown here so of 
course we're a self-sufficient little community, looking after 
ourselves. I’m a kind of mayor as well as a manager. I think our 
housing position at Rose Hall is good. What we do is to house 
essential workers in the nuclear compound—I didn’t invent 
the name—while the rest of the workers, if they like, or can be 
persuaded to, take interest-free loans and build their own 
houses on the extra-nuclear estate, and we charge 8s. 4d. a year 
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or so for the site. I say “persuaded” because a lot of our workers 
insist on living rent free in the ranges. But rehousing goes on. 
At the moment we've got 360 houses on our extra-nuclear site, 
and they’re reasonably comfortable. Next year we'll have a 
good central hospital with an ambulance service for the whole 
area, instead of small hospitals on each estate. We've got a 
créche and all children get half a pint of estate milk free every 
day. Up until 1947 the water situation was bad. All the workers 
drank water out of the trenches—it’s muddy, unpalatable and 
liable to get polluted. Then we sank a Candy filter that cost us 
£8,333. The water was really good and unlimited, but we 
couldn’t understand why nobody used it. Then we found they 
all thought it had been drugged to reduce fertility. But we got 
over that one. Well, I like my job—it’s a full one, busy and 
satisfying. Satisfying because I can see the fruits of my work. I 
like the struggle for better yields per acre and trying to run the 
place economically and efficiently and humanely. And I love 
the sight of a well-kept, well-cared for estate—anyone must 
who’s got any real feeling for the land.’ 

He gave me this revealing picture of his life as we went by 
jeep out to the backlands to visit an area of land which until 
recently had not been ‘beneficially occupied’. Now the land is 
under jute, a pilot scheme designed to see whether jute can 
become an economic crop. The manager of the scheme told me 
that in his opinion the jute was good, but his first season’s crop 
had just been shipped to a factory in Dundee for processing 
into the stiff material used in jacket-making. The season’s crop 
would keep the factory busy for a few hours of one day, but if 
the price and quality were all right other jute farms would be 
started, and the Colony’s economy would become a little more 
diversified. 

A few miles from Rose Hall lies Port Mourant, less a village 
than a small town humming with activity. Scrawled over the 
walls were slogans supporting the P.P.P. and calling for the 
return of Cheddi Jagan. Bookers until recently owned 49 per 
cent of the shares of the plantation; a few weeks before my visit 
they had bought up the privately-owned holdings and had 
announced that, in the course of their two-million-pound plan 
for factory improvement and consolidation, the factory at Plan- 
tation Albion would take over the work of Port Mourant’s 
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factory. It was this decision which. Sergeant Mackinnon had 
said, was expected to cause trouble. Five hundred men would 
be out of work: some of them, the reliable ones, would be trans- 
ferred to other factorics, some would be offered work in the 
fields and others would be unemployed. The men worst hit had 
come to the manager, weeping and beseeching him not to close 
the factory. When he told them that the decision had nothing to 
do with him they could not understand that he was powerless 
to help them. (I learned later that, with close co-operation be- 
tween the management, the trade union and the Labour Com- 
missioner’s department, the transfer was effected without 
trouble and with a minimum of hardship, most of the workers 
being either absorbed elsewhere or compensated liberally for 
loss of employment.) 

Walking along the main street late that afternoon I came to 
the Rock Diamond, the rum-parlour where the police post 
their informers. It was a ricketty building from which calypso 
music on gramophone records flooded out. I] had been told that 
Cheddi Jagan’s father could be found there every afternoon at 
this time, taking a few snaps of rum and talking. I recognized 
him immediately; a tall, handsome old man with a long, strag- 
gling moustache, dressed in white. He was now retired, but as 
a pensioner of the estate he turns up daily at the hospital for his 
shot of insulin, for he has been a diabetic for many years—and 
is still strong and healthy in spite of a regular intake of sugar- 
laden rum. He had once been a ‘driver’ or foreman of the 
labour gangs in the field. The position of the driver is impor- 
tant in the running of the plantation, and drivers are always 
men of ability and character who stand out from the other 
workers. It is his job to give out the work and encourage the 
gangs to work harder, and without a good driver the overseer 
is powerless. He is the N.C.O. of the plantation labour force. 
In the old days it was an accepted thing that drivers should 
be given—when work was short—a cent or two by cach man to 
whom they gave work, and all in all they could become quite 
rich men. They used their money well; their sons were given 
the best education that could be managed and their daughters 
provided with dowries so that they could marry well. I was told 
on good authority that almost all really rich East Indians, and 
a large proportion of the professional men in the Colony, are 
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the sons or grandsons of drivers. Mr. Jagan had four sons, the 
eldest being Cheddi, who, after school in Georgetown, went to 
Howard University before studying dentistry in Chicago. 

I went over to Mr. Jagan’s table, introduced myself and 
offered him a snap of rum, which he accepted gracefully and 
put back in one satisfied gulp. 

‘Ah,’ he said. ‘times is hard, times is hard. Me tell you, twenty 
years ago rum him half dorra'a bottle, now him one dorra fifty. 
‘Times is hard.’ He winked roguishly at me. We started to talk 
about the land shortage and-he-attacked the Government for 
not draining and irrigating an area_of front-tdand near Port 


money now in Georgetown,’ he said. ‘Why they no send money 
to we and us reclaim land? Us no need much.’ He pulled out 
pencil and paper and began a calculation based on how much 
a canal-digger was paid each day. Eventually the sum got out 
of hand; he thrust it away and said, “T’ree t’ousand dorras, me 
reclaim land for t’ree t'’ousand dorras.’ I said that this couldn’t 
possibly include the sluice-gates and the pumps, and he agreed 
that it would mean using the estate’s pump and ‘kokers’. It 
seems a natural suggestion and one which is constantly being 
made, but the estate managers had all told me that their pumps 
could not possibly take on more work or their kokers deal with 
a greater flow of water than at present. When I pointed this 
out to Mr. Jagan he gave me an irritated ‘yes, yes, ves’ and said 
he didn’t believe a word of it. 

I asked him what he thought of the political situation and he 
gulped another rum, drew in his breath and began a piece of 
virtuoso irony on the lines of Mark Antony’s speech in Julius 
Caesar. ‘Me has lived in British Guiana forty years,’ he began, 
‘me has known five governors, and this governor him best of 
lot. This governor very nice man. Before him came us has no 
money in British Guiana, and him come and get forty-four 
million dorras for we. Him very nice man. But till this day us 
down here in Courantyne no see one cent. Him very nice man. 
me say—bcefore him come us in British Guiana no see British 
sojer, no sce kilts, now British sojer here pointing gun at we, 
and so I say this governor him very nice man. Him think of we 


1 i.e. dollar. 
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when him take away Constitution, think to do good for we and 
my son Cheddi him oh so bad for Colony. Oh, ves, I say, this 
governor him very nice man.’ 

For the rest of my journey along the coast I had an intelligent 
and loquacious African driver who told me that, though he was 
forty, he had decided to educate himself. He went four nights 
a week to evening classes in Georgetown and was studying Eng- 
lish literature. In between discussing Shakespeare and Tenny- 
son with me he would ask me questions about England. He had 
read in the papers, he said, that landladies turned coloured 
people away from the door and that no one was kind to West 
Indian immigrants. ‘It is something I find a considerable difh- 
culty in understanding.’ he said. ‘out here in B.G. all you 
white people I come across are quite different from that. It 
doesn’t seem to make sense.’ I tried to explain to him the com- 
plexity of the British attitude to colour, but Iam not certain I 
succeeded. After a long silence he suddenly said, ‘Is it true, sir, 
that since King Edward VIII abdicated all the young people in 
Britain have become morally loose?’ I assured him it was not 
the case, and, the subject of morals having arisen, I asked 
him questions about the moral standards among the Africans. 
In talking with Africans I had noticed that both sexes would 
show no inhibition about their ‘outside’ children, as illegiti- 
mate children are called. My driver told me that no stigma 
whatever was attached to unmarried couples. “Yoursee,sir,’ he 
-said it’s all according to the economic situation you happen to 
be in. Now no one wants a little holé-ii-the-corner-marriage 
with just-a few friends and half-a-dozen bottles of rum. 
Naturally they want nice clothes and everybody enjoy his-self. 
And sometimes you can't do that so you go to live with some- 
one till you can and you become a reputed wife or a reputed 
husband and when you have an outside child you announce it 
in the papers like anyone else and say a son has been born to 
the reputed wife of so-and-so. Now, I believe, sir, that this state 
of faithful concubinage is no worse than any other. You’re good 
to your woman and she’s good to you. Why, I’ve known a sixty- 
year-old couple who’d saved enough for a proper wedding 
going to be churched in white with their daughters as brides- 
maids. And, sir, the outside children don’t do so bad. They’re 
not quite so good as the inside children but they get their share 
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of their father’s land, and nobody minds that they’re outside. 
Why, many of the most respected gentlemen in society are the 
honoured fruit of faithful concubinage.” 

I had noticed, that morning, many people with pink stains 
on their shirts and dresses and I asked the driver if-he could 
explain why, suddenly, everybody should be stained. Being a 
Georgetown man he was, however, as puzzled as I was. Then 
we saw two girls and three young men—all Indians—being 
chased by a group of men, who were sprinkling pink water over 
the pursued. All was done amid excited laughter. We saw 
similar scenes at other points on the road, and could think of 
no explanation for them. It was at Plantation Skeldon, where 
I learnt that this was the week of the feast of Pagwar, a Hindu 
festival in which the death of Homolcar is symbolized. On the 
first day the tradition is for people to spatter cach other with 
scented water to symbolize Homolcar’s purity in life, the next 
day with red-coloured water to symbolize his shed blood; on the 
third day everybody should touch each other with ashes. ‘The 
old people,’ the pandit told me, ‘they observe Pagwar as they 
should, with reverence and seriousness, but the spirit of true 
religion is leaving us. The young ones make joke of Pagwar, 
throw each other in ditches and squirt red water and laugh over 
it all as if they have forgotten it is a beautiful rite of our re- 
ligion.’ An overseer told me that, in the cane-fields, no week is 
feared more by the English staff than Pagwar. They are thrown 
into ditches, soaked with coloured water, rubbed in mud, and 
they must grin and bear it. If they go to the manager to com- 
plain they are told that this is Pagwar and anything goes in 
Pagwar. 

Skeldon is the last sugar plantation in the Colony and per- 
haps the most beautiful. It abuts onto the Courantyne, and be- 
yond the river lies Surinam, or Dutch Guiana. By some strange 
boundary agreement the Courantyne is Dutch territory up to 
high-water mark on the British side and the Dutch are insistent 
on their rights. Although they do not themselves fish in the 
river they will allow no Guianesc to fish. There is, naturally, a 
lot of poaching, but whenever a poaching boat is seen by the 
Dutch a warning volley of bullets whistles above it. 

Skeldon, like all the other sugar estates, was busily building. 
An area of fifty acres on the front-lands was being made into a 
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land settlement through self-help schemes backed by loans 
from the Credit Corporation. The lands were cleared by the 
estate authorities and laid out into eighty-seven lots, which 
allowed cach house-owner half an acre of land. When I visited 
the settlement sixty stilted houses were in various stages of 
erection—and all was being done by the families who were 
going to live in them. I talked with an Indian and his wife who 
were living in the one completed room of their new house. The 
man was a cane-cutter on Skeldon and until now he had lived 
in a shack fifteen feet by ten feet with his five children. Last 
December, he told me, he had asked the Credit Corporation 
for a loan of £200 and soon he was given his first instalment of 
£50 which he had spent on buying mora and locust wood for 


his new home. The half-acre plot had already been ees 


with green vegetables. 
My days.on the coast between_the Berbice and the Courant 


tyne aere-the most heartening I spent in the Colony. E Every 7 
where there-was an atmosphere of achieévement and enterprise, / 


‘@ great-contrast with the stagnation “along much of the coast 
between the Demerara and the Berbice. One day, perhaps, with 
imaginative planning and. hard work from all, the coastland 
from the Pomeroon to the Berbice will reach this standard of 
modest prosperity which the Courantyne has achieved. 
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7. GULTURE 


ie is unwise to generalize about the undefined purposes 
which lay behind British colonial policy in its early days. Un- 
wise because such varied interests were present. The work and 
writings of such men as Warren Hastings or Raffles show that 
a paternalistic attitude to subject peoples was no mere salving 
of conscience nor even a cynical wish to increase the economic 
vield of a territory. There were men whose first concern was 
the spread of Christianity, and those who did not care what 
should happen to the ‘natives’ so long as they themselves would 
become rich and return to Britain; there were men of 
humanity and vision, and men who saw the colonies as a means 
of personal aggrandisement. Even a man like Martyr Smith of 
British Guiana, who wished to spread the Gospel, deliberately 
turned his eyes from the sufferings of the plantation slaves. It 
was certainly the aim of the West Indian plantatierrowners in 
the slave-days to nurture the sense of inferiority. to the ruling 
and dominant race which was so casity-felt by slaves. One of 
the means of maintaining this inferiority was to keep the 
slaves illiterate. It is difficult to know how far this wish of the 
planters was condoned or encouraged by the colonial adminis- 
tration. Certainly Governor John Murray could say to Martyr 
Smith in 1823, ‘If you teach a slave to read and I hear of it I 
will banish you from the Colony.’ But it is significant that this 
was not mentioned in the official indictment, although he was 
accused of ‘selling books to the slaves’. 

Today the ‘new colonialism’ is whole-heartedly against any 
vestige of this curse of the colonial territories, the source both 
of discontent and the frustration of progress. Yet one occa- 
sionally senses that such attitudes cannot be entirely killed in 
the individual, however enlightened the legislation may be. In 
the past the gulf between the expatriate British and the 
Negroes of the West Indies was obvious, and the inferiority 
was accepted as natural by both sides; but now that a pro- 
fessional class and an intelligentsia have grown up there is no 
longer any question of the natural inferiority of the coloured 
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people. In Georgetown, as in all the West Indian colonies. 
there are. Africans and Indians whose-cultural standards are far 
higher than those of many members of the white community. 
They. will quote Yeats, disctiss Wagner, make references to 
Nietzsche, give an opinion on Picasso, or put on a production 
of The Family Reunion. Yet in general it is true to say that the 
slave tradition is remembeyéd: the w hite_man is suspicious of 
the ability of the coloured man to take over his place and the 
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his case, by claiming capabilities which he does not yet possess. 
The most frequent cry which one hears in British Guiana is 
‘Guianization’; the Guianese believe that jobs for which they 
have all the abilities are reserved for expatriate Englishmen. 
The fact is that Guianization has already gone a long way; in- 
deed there can be few colonies to show such a high proportion 
of senior posts occupied by people of local birth. Yet, after look- 
ing into a number of individual cases, it still seemed to me that 
the whites, including those in the central administration;-pay 
lip-service to the Imperial Government's wishes that colonial 
peoples should be trained for responsibility but, in fact, do not 
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encourage Guianization-as mich as they should—not through 
race prejudice but from a genuine though often mistaken fear 
of lowering standards. I once heard an Englishman, referring 
to a Government department headed by an~African, say, ‘If 
they’d only send out an expatriate they’d haye the whole mess 
cleared up in a month.’ These white suspicions are sincere and 
sometimes justified, but they create a climate which is naturally 
resented by the coloured people. They, on the other hand, 
possess their culture and skills entirely by means of imitation 
and emulation of the white man; during the century or so of 
their emancipation the Africans have not had time to build up 
the inborn sense of cultural tradition—I use the word ‘cultural’ 
in its widest meaning-—which gives the Englishman his sense 
of security. Many Africans acquire the tradition in all its com- 
plications and understand the standards which the Englishman 
takes for granted—even if he doesn’t observe them. But others 
half-acquire this culture and nothing convinces them that they 
have not a great deal further to go. A boy will go to the Tech- 
nical College for a three-year course, but after eighteen months 
he will be so proud of, and content with, his engineering know- 
ledge that he will leave the college and get a job. That is a 
simple instance of what happens in many less definable ways. 
I once found an Indian membcr of the intelligentsia reading 
a bound volume of one of the daily newspapers for 1902 and I 
remarked on the excellence of its printing compared with the 
bad printing of modern Guianese newspapers—it was as well- 
printed as The Times is today. ‘Ah, yes,’ he said, ‘there you 
have an interesting social side-light. In 1902 all the printing 
out here was done by expatriates from U.K. Then, about 1910, 
there was the move to let the Guianese take over everything for 
themselves. The result was printing got worse and worse, and 
now there’s no tradition of good printing left in the Colony, 
no printer who can hand on a perfect skill.’ On another occa- 
sion I was talking in the Muscum with once of its senior officials, 
an Indian; a well-dressed African woman of the middle-classes 
came up to him with some cxamples of her raffia and basket- 
work, which she wished to have displayed in the Museum. 
They were without worth as folk-art and the official politely 
discouraged her, but she became so insistent that he had to tell 
her her work was not good enough for the Museum. She showed 
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her resentment and flounced away. She had no standard with 
which to compare her work; it satisfied her and she was con- 
vinced of its beauty. 

Tt is this lack of standard which makes the whites suspicious. 
and which gives the most thoughtful Guianese misgivings. It is 
difficult for the British administration to help towards a higher 
sense of excellence, but on the vital question of Guianization 
it could surely do much by encouraging a wider form of educa- 
tion. Every Guianese who leaves his country for higher edu- 
cation should be considered as a precious commodity to return 
equipped for a key place in Guianese society. Yet almost every 
student Icaves to study either medicine or law—the Colony is 
immensely litigious. When T expressed my amazement to 
Guianese that they did not study geology, forestry, agriculture, 
sociology, cnginecring, architecture or any of the other skills 
which produce an integrated society I was alw ays told that such 
jobs were kept for expatriates and they could only makea living 
in medicine or law. I told them I was convinced that if a man 
came back with a good degree in agriculture or drainage engin- 
eering and was prepared to gain experience first in a subordi- 
nate position he would get the senior position in time. ‘No,’, 
they replicd. ‘they would say we weren’t good enough and pet 
aman from England.’ As far as I could discover too little is done 
to dispel this idea. If Britain genuinely wishes her colonies to 
govern themselves she should sce that their men and women 
are actively and positively encouraged, by scholarships and 
grants, to study the arts and sciences by which the economy of 
the Colony is run. The dreary succession of barristers fighting 
cach other in pett¥ litigation is not only a waste of the best 
talent of the country; it breeds the climate out of which a 
People’s Progressive Party arises. 

In British Guiana culture in its more limited sense shares 
some of the problems which J have outlined, but in many ways 
it has outgrown the more overt forms of the colonial sense of 
inferiority. Literature, as in the West Indies as a whole, has 
become its most successful cultural form, and a literature 
which seriously realizes the danger of imitating the literature 
of Europe. Writers in the West Indies are handicapped; there 
is only one small publishing house in the British Caribbean, 
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_ newspapers are not interested in serious work, English pub- 

lishers will only publish the cream of. West Indian literature 
and, most dishear tening of all, the public for their work in the 
West Indies is limited to the writers themselves anda few 
fellow-travellers. The aims and interests of the writers in the 
whole area are the same—to create 4 West Indian literature; 
but Jamaica lies 1,200 miles from British Guiana and writers 
from the islands and the two continental colonies can never 
find cohesion by discussion and a sense of physical proximity. 
A programme called ‘Caribbean Voices’ is broadcast each week 
from London to the West Indies and this has done much to 
encourage Caribbean writers and poets. West Indian writers 
talk of the necessity of a literature of their own, but the con- 
ditions are so difficult that all writers who have managed to be 
published in England with success—and many who have not 
been published at all--have come to England. Edgar Mittel- 
holzer, a Guianese, came to work in England after his first 
novels were published, but has returned disillusioned to the 
West Indies, to Barbados. A fellow West Indian writer said of 
him, ‘Mittelholzer may have felt an exile here in London, but 
when he goes back he’s just as much an exile, because there is 
no one who can talk his language.’ Mittelholzer was markedly 
less successful when he wrote about England; he knows the 
source of his inspiration and mostly remains as faithful to it as 
James Joyce to the Dublin of his youth. 

The leading intellectual in British Guiana today is Mr. A. J. 
Seymour, a poet and critic who is also the Chief Government 
Information Officer, and editor of a literary magazine. ‘Kyk- 
over-al’. He is typical of those West Indians who, having ab- 
sorbed European culture by education, believe that the West 
Indian writer’s duty is to remain in his home area and create 
its literature there, however discouraging the conditions. In an 
essay called ‘The West Indies of the Future and the Writer’ he 
calls for a greater sense of cultural self-sufficiency, though else- 
where he makes it plain that the culture of Europe must play 
its part in the culture of the West Indies: 

‘In spite of shaping influences in the past and present for which every- 

one is grateful the time has come for the area to create its own stan- 


dards of excellence, to reject anything that savours of accepting a 
place of subordination. Instead of the abstract and conventional, the 
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symbols of poetry and art must be realistic and concrete, reflecting 
and accepting the unpleasant conditions around us where they exist 
as so many challenges to our organizing and remedial ability. Feelings 
of doubt and inferiority must be cast away and an atmosphere of 
optimism and pride created in their place. Who are the great leaders, 
what are the great events in our regional history? Let them be known 
and celebrated. The great and good future of the region becomes an 
aim towards which we must strive more steadily and knowingly. There 
must not be impossible dreams but the plan of our action in the entire 
society must be an inchmeal advance, making do with little, being 
patient with small successes but always building slowly upon them to 
higher but manageable aims.’ 


Mr. Seymour speaks well for the large section of reasonable. 
moderate Guianese who understand the dangers of precipitate 
action. In another essay. “he Creation of Quality in the West 
Indies’, he sees all West Indies society asa pyramid from which 
the top has been sliced and says that it is a race against time for 
West Indians themselves to complete the pyramid with an 
élite, in the Eliot sense, people with an understanding of true 
‘quality’. He believes that the formation of the typical West 
Indian family. and particularly the reluctance to educate the 
women-folk, has done much to hold back this creation of 
quality, by which ‘spirit and beauty weave nationhood’. At one 
point in his essay Mr. Seymour has some intcresting observa- 
tions to make on the mystical, irrational and rcligious element 
in the West Indian which has had an effect on the literature. 
‘There are writers in Guiana’. he says. 

‘who express this religious feeling. ...1 look upon these expressions. 
both overt and hidden, as part of the dynamic of the West Indian 
community life which strives to equate the intellectual with its moral 
vibrancies, an element for whose roots we should look far back to the 
part played by the Church in this region as an institution which built 
up the personality of the slave and the emancipation, and gave him 


confidence in himself and in his powers to grapple with the environ- 
ment around him.’ 


One of the questions which occupies Guianese intellectuals 
is whether a ‘West Indian way of life’ exists. In a symposium 
on the subject in ‘Kyk-over-al’ there were contributions from 
a doctor of medicine, Dr. Frank Williams, a minister of re- 
ligion, the Rev. E. S. M. Pilgrim. an educationist, H. M. E. 
Cholmondeley, a journalist and historian, P. H. Daly, a sociolo- 
gist, Ruby Samlalsingh. a poct. Martin Carter, and the novelist 
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Edgar Mittelholzer. Dr. Williams sees the unity of West Indian 
life in its spirit of easy-goingness. The development of the 
colonies, he feels, can only come when the latent possibilities 
for sacrifice, effort and discipline are released. Mr. Carter’s 
analysis was perhaps the most profound and best argued of all, 
and the quotations which follow are of great interest in assess- 
ing the attitudes of mind and the preoccupations of anti-British 
Guianese intellectuals. Here, as in his poetry, Carter’s special 
emphasis is on the survival of the effects of slavery. ‘Out of the 
complex of situations, traditions, influences’, he writes, 

‘that have gone into the making of the way of life in this region, the 

institution o} yin the beginning lies at the foundation-of-the* 

psychologic: ke-up of the people. ... Emancipation in the 1830's 


t6ok the chains off the hands arid the feet, but the psychological consti- 
tution woven in the gloom of the plantation remained. If this is true, 


plied. And it is at this point that we come to recognize the real mean- 
ing of the term “West-Indian colonial”, relating in this context a 
political situation to a cultural condition in order to make possible a 
deeper realization of status in terms of world humanity. ...The cul- 
tural process is one of cross pollinations, of infinite selection, rejection, 
permutation, transformation. This was the very secret of the miracle 
of ancient Grecce, that meeting ground of the wisdom of the ancient 
Fast, Africa and Europe. What is happening with us here is obviously 
the same process in another world, where the psychological necessities 
are rooted in the slave-patterned experience of the West Indian 
colonial. And it is thesc necessities that go to give that almost demoniac 
energy and vitality to the unrelenting rhythms of the steel band with 
its emphatic physical imagery....Only when a West Indian can ex- 
perience himself as a human being will he be in a position truly to 
celebrate his spiritual possibilities. It is when his statiisas colonial is 
abolished that he will come into his own human self-possession.” 
Edgar Mittclholzer is the leading Guianese creative writer. 
He is a member of a well-known family in the Colony, the in- 
heritor of the blood of an eightcenth-century Swiss settler. In 
the parlance of the Colony, which he frequently uses in his 
novels, he is a ‘high-colour man’. Mittelholzer’s mixed blood 
has influenced him as a writer; while African or East Indian 
writers are conscious of race they are not troubled by the prob- 
lems of a mixed heredity which have clearly obsessed Mittel- 
holzer. For this reason I think his work does not fall neatly into 
the category of West Indian writing. His heredity has given 
him something of the unconscious, inborn traditions of Europe 
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and he clearly writes with no sense of emulation or imitation 
ofa culture which is not his own. His novel The Life and Death 
of Sylvia is a fascinating, though prolix, study of Georgetown 
society, the immense subtleties of colour-snobbery, what he 
calls ‘the tangled mass of cliques and clans and sub-clans’. This 
is the world where ‘high-colowr’ and ‘low-colour’ are preoccu- 
pations, where parents plan for their daughters to marry men 
with lighter skin than their own and a white skin is the hope 
and aim of all. This world of the ‘coloured people’ must not be 
confused with the African world where such preoccupations 
are less important and life in consequence is happier. 


Rum Shop (Georgetown) 


Sylvia in The Life and Death of Sylvia is the daughter of a 
pleasant, irresponsible English engineer who marries a girl 
who is half African and half Amerindian. During her child- 
hood Sylvia’s social position is assured by her father’s white 
blood and the fortune he made in a sweepstake. But her father 
is murdered, and by legal trickery a lawyer who passes for white 
takes over his estate. Sylvia, used to good living and untrained 
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for work, begins her slow moral decline towards starvation and 
death, but she refuses always the lawyer's offer to give her a 
house and an allowance if she will be his mistress. 

I read this book before going to British Guiana and while I 
was fascinated by its delineation of a social formation more 
subtle even than our own I imagined that Mr. Mittelholzer 
was taking, in Sylvia, a special case and that her unquestioning 
acceptance of hopelessness was not typical of the society she 
lived in. I think Mr. Mittelholzer has, in fact, made Sylvia’s 
case extreme in order to provide a horrific story, but he has also 
realized that there is something of Sylvia in the Guianese 
character in general. Seen as a symbol of Guianese acquiescence 
to adversity Sylvia’s life and death take on a fresh meaning. 

Mittelholzer is implicated in the history of his country. He 
has written a trilogy in which he traces the history of the 
Colony from the earliest days in fictional form. His aim above 
all in these novels—Shadows Move Among Them, Children of 
Kaywana and The Harrowing of Hubertus—seems to have 
been to give the Guianese a sense of the complex mystery and 
diversity of their blood, their physical inheritance from the 
Dutch, English, French, Amerindians, Africans and the East 
Indians. 

* * % 

Inevitably modern Guianese poetry has been strongly in- 
fluenced by the modern movement in European poetry; Mr. 
Seymour's wish that the old Ashanti myths should be redis- 
covered does not seem to have been achieved, but Guianese 
poets—and there are many—write with a great awareness of 
their own country, particularly from a physical point of view. 
This immersion in a subject gives much of the poctry urgency 
and readability. A typical poet who is ‘aware’ in this way is Jan 
Carew, who symbolizes his country’s problems ina poem called 
“The Charcoal Burner’: 

Staircase of smoke that ladders the sky 
is rooted ina tomb 

where black sentinel 

must burst asunder 

pale ramparts of heaven 

with bare hands and feet 


to pluck wild orchids 
of ultimate release. 
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The Colony’s best poet is a Marxist leader of the P.P.P., 
Martin Carter. His ideology has given his work a passion and 
intensity. I will quote the whole of one of his best and most 
typical poems, called ‘New Day’: 


Not hands 

like mine 

these Carib altars knew: 

nameless and quite forgotten are the gods; 
and mute, 

mute and alone, 

their silent people spend 

a ring of vacant days, 

not like more human years, 

as aged and brown their rivers flow away. 


yes, pressing on my land, 
there is an ocean’s flood; 
it isa muttering sea, 
there, right at my feet 
my strangled city lies, 
my father’s city and my mother’s heart: 
hoarse groaning tongues, 
children without love 
mothers without blood, 
as cold as dust nights dim, there is no rest. 
ah! 
mine was a pattern woven by a slave 
dull as a dream encompassed in a tomb 
now still 
are the fields 
covered by the floods, 
and these rivers roll 
over altars gone; 
naked, naked loins 
throbbing deep with life 
rich with birth indeed, 
rouse, turning to the sun. 
and more fierce rain will come again lonight, 
new day must clean, have floods not drowned the fields 
killing my rice and stirring up my wrath. 
In his poem ‘For My Son’ Mr. Carter reiterates this theme of 
awakening which runs through most of his poetry: 
Light will awaken 
All the young flowers 
Sleeping and growing 
Hour and hour. 
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Dew is awake 
Morning is soon 
Mankind is risen 
Flowers will bloom. 


Mr. A. J. Seymour’s poetry has none of this political 
allegiance. He is at his best when he is celebrating the physical 
beauty of his country, retelling the ancient myths of the Amer- 
indians or commenting on the history of the Colony. His poem 
‘There Runs a Dream’ is typical of his work: 


There runs a dream of perished Dutch plantations 
In these Guiana rivers to the sea. 


Black waters rustling through vegetation 

That towers and tangles banks, run silently 
ver lost stellings where the craft once rode 

Easy before trim dwellings in the sun 

And fields of indigo would float out broad 

To lose the eye right on the horizon. 


These rivers know that strong and quiet men 
Drove back a jungle, gave Guiana root 
Against the shock of circumstance, and then 
History moved down river, leaving free 
The forest to creep back, foot by quiet foot 
And overhang black waters to the sea. 


Wilson Harris belongs to the same school as Mr. Seymour, 
but his poetry is rather more contemplative and philosophical. 
He is strongly influenced by the later poems of T. S. Eliot— 
particularly in his series called “The Spirit of Place’. I will 
quote the last passage from “The Spirit of the Fall’: 


So Man in his unreconciled drama stands 

where the future can never be ground 

however sensible the spray that broods like 
Spirit over the Fall. 

Once the essence is broken the inter-connection 
remains unplanted. 

At the end of the trail the first deception 
happens, the hero 

comes to the precipice, goes over and goes down. 
The huge 

mist that rises and offers a sea solid and 
compacted 

is only a captivating mirage. Over and down, 
the ineffectual shriek, 
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the slippery caves and bubbles, the startling 
and startled ground. 
Jump from above to below! heaven to earth, life 
to death, innocence to guilt is the fine gnash 
of spirit, 
very fine and ground to streamers of cloud 
and deposit of mists: 
like a warning that something is still not present 
or substantial 
to consolidate every little ground. Margins 
of separation 
are always ebbing 
and flowing, the stage to return or go forward 
is equally uncertain. Man's necessity 
is an unobtrusive building from the lowest 
construction of time 
to where the solid lands come up and climb. 


* * * 
How, [ wonder, did the folk arts of the Slave Coast manage 
: : > 
so entirely to be lost during the horrors of the passage to the 


times of a remarkable order, not recreate even the simplest of 
their visual arts in the Caribbean islands? Their dances have 
survived in the mambo, the conga, and their rhythms in the 
calypsos of Trinidad and the meringues of Santo Domingo: 
yet as far as I know it is only in Haiti that the African plastic 
arts have survived, and this by means of a conscious revivifica- 
tion of a dead tradition; for the rest not onc decorative motif 
is left; no inclination to make pottery and adorn it, to weave 
baskets_or_to work in precious metals. has survived. In all the * 
coastland of British Guiana I could find nothing whatever, 
either among Indians or Africans, which even pretended to be 
a folk art; in Georgetown alone there are Indian gold and 
silversmiths producing commercial filigree work. 

During the last decade or so Guianese interest in the practice 
of painting, rather than in its appreciation, has greatly in- 
creased. This is largely due to the excellent and inspiring work 
of Mr. E. R. Burrowes at the Working People’s Art Society, 
which he founded—-work for which he has been honoured with 
an M.B.E. I saw many canvases painted by the Society’s mem 
bers; they had a vitality, a vibrancy of colour which is usually . 
lacking in work by equivalent Sunday painting in Fngland. | 
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Most of the painters appeared to be of African origin, and 
although their immediate inspiration was European, the un- 
inhibited statements of the paintings, often frankly sensual in 
an entirely non-obscene way, seemed to have their origin in 
the atavisms of race. Guianese painting has not yet reached a 
stage of sophistication comparable to Guianese poetry, and it 
shows a tendency to lose the imagery and naturalness of primi- 
live art. That is an inevitable stage in the formation of a cul- 
tural activity of any value. Quality and sophistication could 
come with time, as young and promising painters emerge. But 
here there is a similar danger as in literature. A good Guianese 
painter will have to come to Europe to study, since there is no 
really adequate training to be had in the West Indies, and in 
proportion to the extent of his talent he is likely to identify 
himself with European painting, looking on British Guiana 
and its culture as something he has escaped from. It is the 
traditional dilemma of the expatriate artist and can only be 
solved in the mind of the artist himself. It makes the ‘creation 
of quality’ in the West Indies doubly difficult to achieve. There 
is an interesting cxample in Denis Williams, a brilliant 
Guianese painter, and illustrator of this book, who has more or 
Iess settled in Europe, where he is experimenting with the 
various languages of the modern movement. He knows that his 
future as an artist lies in Europe, and it is difficult to blame 
him for not wishing to identify himself with British Guiana. 
However, one day he may find the images and the light of his 
native country returning to him as a source for his work. In 
Georgetown I saw some of the work of his early Guianese 
period; it is startling, frightening, violent in mood: drawn, 
it seems, out of the darkness of Africa. 

The small, integrated intelligentsia of Georgetown is not at 
the moment a very potent force in the Guianese community, 
but it recognizes its own value and its responsibilities in bring- 
ing the Colony towards maturity. It knows that it is the intelli- 
gentsia more than any other section of the community which 
must carry out the task of completing the pyramid, and the 
intellectual leaders of the Colony take seriously their aim of the 
‘creation of quality’ in British Guiana. It is sad that intellec- 
tuals and artists are, as a class, less able to dominate the minds 
of the people than are politicians. 
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8. THE PEOPLE’S PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY 


No colonial political party has captured the interest of the 
world more completely than did the People’s Progressive Party 
at the time of the suspension of the Constitution in October, 
1953. Anti-imperialists sprang to its support, seeing the sus- 
pension as proof of Britain’s insincerity in her policy of giving 
her colonies sclf-determination; liberal-minded people with 
genuine goodwill towards the colonies were dismayed, ques- 
tioning the U.K. Government’s action as possibly unjust and 
precipitate. The suspension became a far larger question than 
the ending of the P.P.P.’s ministerial power in British Guiana; 
it became a symbol of the dangers attached to the handing over 
of power in all the colonies, and there is no doubt that what 
happened in British Guiana has made Britain more cautious 
in the formation of constitutions for her other colonies. 

I met both leaders of the P.P.P., shortly after my arrival in 
Georgetown, during a period of crisis in the Party; L. F. S. 
Burnham, the African leader of the Party, it was said, was 
making a bid to take over the moral leadership from Cheddi 
Jagan and his wife, Janet. Permission had been given to hold 
the annual Congress of the Party in a local cinema, and it was 
here that the Burnhamites would split from the Jaganites. The 
British, almost without exception, believed that the split in the 
Party was being cynically organized for political expediency. 
The P.P.P. had been stigmatized as Communist, and the Party 
knew that while it remained Communist there was no chance 
of the Constitution being restored and free elections allowed. 
-whoem the. Bri 
The split was therefore—so it was said—being manufactured 
to give the appearafice that the Communist Jaganites had been 


anoderates had regained power. Considering the-history of the 
P.P.P. this was not a far-fetched view. I asked the Congress: 
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expelled, whereas in fact the Party would unite again once the 
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organizers if | might be allowed to attend the Congress and 
received a polite message that it was restricted to Party mem- 
bers, but that if I paid 60 cents and became a member I would 
be admitted. When I arrived at the Party offices to pay my 60 
cents it was eventually decided, with great seriousness, that I 
could not be a bona fide member. The Congress took place and 
by a series of manwuvres the ‘moderates’ took over power. That 
week, and subsequently, two weekly papers appeared, each 
called Thunder and each claiming to be the ‘Organ of the 
People’s Progressive Party’. The Jagan Lhundercontained a 
furious attack on the Burnhamites for betraying the anti- 
imperialist. and anti-capitalist cause, and on..the British 
Government for its tactics of seduction. It quoted the Robert- 
son Report as the first cause of the split, when it said, 


‘We had no doubt that the Socialists in the P.P.P. were essentially 
democrats, and that Icft to themselves, their preference at all times 
would have been that the Party should pursue its constitutional objec- 
tives by straightforward and peaceful means. We doubt, however, if 
they had the wit to see the essential difference between ‘themselves 
and their Communist colleagues or the ability to avoid being out- 
manceuvred by them.” 


In spite of the appearance of a genuine split observers still 
were not convinced. The Burnhamites knew that the political 
power of the P.P.P. lay in its opposition to colonialism, and if 
they did in fact betray this platform they would Tosé the mass 
support of people who have been bemused by the Party’s 
promises. So, on February 26th, Burnham’s Thunder said that 
the Party’s policy was 

‘to further the cause of Guianese liberation at all levels. ... Not only 
workers but also farmers, especially the small ones, and our so-called 
middle-class feel the pressure which is now being exerted by those 
who own this outpost of the “magnificent” British Empire. Insults, 
injustice and hypocrisy are the order of the day....The situation is 
one which shows that every Guianese has an interest in ridding our 
country of the foreign yoke.’ 


It did not appear that Burnham was a reformed character, and 
an editorial in Jagan’s Thunder for the same day seemed to 
suggest that the Jaganites and the Burnhamites had had some 
discussion to prevent panic among the Party’s followers. ‘It is 
true of course’, said the editorial, 
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‘that any i eeene the leadership of a political party will always be \ 
attended by confusion. But this Shout betonfrtem noe obbasic prin. 
ciples, not of long term aims, but only of questions of organization, of 
local issues and day to day activities. For the truth of the ‘whole matter 

is this; no matter whether. the Party breaks into two or two hundred 
pieces, the fact remains that are still a colonial people,-still human 
beings living at the mercy of the imperialist ruler. The imperialists 
never depart from reality when they attack us. Can we in our con- 
fusion depart from reality and be licked? Let us catch ourselves 
quickly, stop reeling about like drunken men and face the truth of our 
colonial status, our need for light in these hours of darkness and con- 
fusion. The road is clear—surrender or fight!" 


It was against this background that I visited Mr. Burnham 
and Dr. Jagan. Mr. Burnham is a leading Georgetown 
barrister, and I saw him in his chambers, a dilapidated wooden 
shack in the traditional manner of law offices in the town. He 
was a tall, handsome man of thirty-two, wearing gaberdine 
drapes and a bow-tie, with restless, tortured eyes set in strongly 
Coptic features. He received me with no attempt at cordiality, 
but as we talked he relaxed and his antagonism began to melt. 
He read law at London University after becoming the ‘Guiana 
Scholar’ for 1942, and it is said that his intense hatred of Britain 
and the British is based on the colour discrimination he re- 
ceived while he was-in London. He is a town man-and his 
hatred of Sugar does not have the same root as Jagan’s, being 
an extension of his violent anti-imperialism. But he speaks, in 
private, quietly and unemotionally. British Guiana, he told 
me; was exploited by the British, all the good jobs were kept 
for Englishmen and. the native was deliberately kept unedu- 
cated so that he could be exploited. He agreed with me that 
there was now a ‘new look’ to colonialism, but he believed that, 
it was merely the old system with a hypocritical facade. He’ 
accused the British Government of deliberately fostering bad | 

/ yelations between Africans and East Indians in an attempt to: 
| divide and rule, and denied that there were any racial dif- 
ferences in the country or that the split in the Party had had 
anything to do with race. For him the reason for the split was 
that there was too little emphasis on the national struggle in / 
the Colony because the issue of Communism had blurred « 

everything. ‘Communism is irrelevant to British-Guiana at of 
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can think about. In British Guiana it’s simply a matter of get- 
ting power and I don’t see this coming for ten or fifteen years.’ 
I asked him what his politics were—he had been called ‘the 
ambiguous Mr. Burnham’ in the Robertson Report.,He smiled 
and said he had sympathy with~some Marxist ideas and was 
against others. ‘Anyway,’ he said, ‘the Communist fear was 
always~irrelevant. The U.K. Government seized on it as an 
excuse because you can do anything to a Communist, but they 


A market stall 


knew it wasn’t the crux of the matter. The real-crux-was the 
threat to their vested interests here.’ ‘So you agree there was a 
threat?’ I asked, and he looked sharply at me before agreeing. 
The Jaganites, he went on, brought up too many issues foreign 
to the main struggle—he wanted a greater concern with imme- 
diate issues and to unite all groups in the one great aim. When 
I said that a split in order to gain unity was a paradox he said 
that he was willing to sacrifice party unity in order to achieve 
a deeper and more real unity of the progressive elements. I 
asked him if the Jaganites were thinking in a similar way and 
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he said that that remained to be seen. He knew that it was said 
the split was a pandering to the Robertson Report, but that 
was not so. They had all hoped that open disagreement could 
-~-h¢ avoided but that had not proved possible. 
| He went on to attack the Sugar interests according to the 


orthodox -Part ty regained power, he said ids’? 
he Sugar Procteers nee 


they would not Hacc sugar. 
ciation would be allowed to remain—but on terms which the 
would have to accept. In any case, he assured me, the future of ° 
the Colony was not in sugar, but in rice and paper Ww whichsvould Woe 
be made from rice-husks. In spite of this assurance that Sugar 
would be allowed-to-continue unmolested, he told me that 
Bookers and the P.P.P. could not exist together. ‘.\Il colonial 
freedom’, he told me, ‘everywhere has always been gained be-,- 
cause Great Britain simply couldn’t hold the territory any 
longer. The same will happen here.’ 

Nothing that he said seemed to suggest that he was building 
himself up as a man who could be trusted by the British. It 
seemed more and more certain that the split was genuine and 
was not concerned with the basic aims of the Party. I hoped 
that my meeting with Dr. Jagan would throw light on the 
motives of the Party. 

Dr. Jagan is a successful dentist and, after I had been read- 
ing Thunder for some time in his waiting-room, he received 
me in his surgery. Honkytonk music came from the flat above 
as he flashed his celebrated smile at me from beneath a large 
coloured photograph of Stalin. He is a good-looking man with 
considerable charm of manner and a quickness of mind, almost 
a glibness, which is absent in the more tortuous Burnham. He 
admitted to me quite frankly that he was a Marxist—it is said 
that he was politically educated in Chicago by his wife, who 
was an enthusiastic worker on behalf of the Communist 
cause. Existing conditions in the Colony, he told me, 
made the practice of orthodox Marxism impracticable, but 
when the Party regained powcr he would look upon a Marxist 
state as his goal. He would accept the existing economic system 
in the Colony according to his own terms; the imperialist ex- 
ploiters would have to accept what the Party decided. With 
swift, smooth and excitable speech he outlined his policies. 
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and lis viewpoint differed essentially from Burnham's in very 
little. He spoke frankly about the reasons for Burnham's bring- 
ing about the sphtin the P-PeP2 

After the first doubt it was eventually decided in George- 
town that the split was genuine, but no approach was made to 
Mr. Burnham by the Governor, and none was received from 
him. Then, three months after the split, Burnham announced 
that he was to apply for permission to leave Georgetown?; he 
intended to raise money to come to Britain so that he might lay 
the Guianese case for a new Constitution and free elections 
before the Colonial Office. 


The history of the P.P.P. is important and instructive in 
appraising British Guiana today. In 1950 the British Labour 
sovernment decided that it was time British Guiana reached 
the comparative political maturity of Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Barbados, whose Constitutions allowed universal_adult suf- 
frage and a system of government by West Indian ministers. 
The Waddington Commission was appointed (see p. 46) to 
advise on a new Constitution. The three members of the Com- 
mission knew that their task was made difficult by the growing 
influence of the P.P.P. whose leaders were known to be good 
organizers. energetic and—in some cases—Communist. Since 


no other organized or effective political party existed-in the 


Colony the Commission had to face the fact that with universal 
Po 
A-His remarks were similar to those expressed in an important address which 
Dr. Jagan delivered to a P.P.P. congress in Georgetown in the autumn of 1956: 
“Vo understand the P.P.P. split is to understand the forces supporting and 
operating behind Burnham, Burnham's background is. essentially_midd¥e- 
class... . It is essentially thiy middle-class which is the prime force behind-the 
Burnham faction. One of the main characteristics Of this ‘middle-class’’ is its 
opportunisms, ‘its tack-and-turn, its vacillations sit itself always tr the-best 


position in order to get the greatest possible gains.’/He claims that. this middle- 
class saw the period of marking time and ‘no elections’ as ‘a barrier to the 
fulfilment of their ambitions of climbing to thie top rungs. of the Civtl Service 
ladder,’ and says that ‘these were the ‘considerations and pressures (election 
and the prestige and spoils of office) which forced the Burnham faction to try 
to take over illegally the machinery of the P.P.P., failing which to split from 
the P.P.P.’ 

2 P.P.P. leaders had been restricted to their home districts since the ee 
pension. 
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Sir Alfred Savage, 

K. G., Governor of 
British Guiana 
(1953-55), addressing 
the Legislative 
Council. To the left 
is the Speaker, Sir 
Eustace Woolford, 
O.B.E., Q.G, 


Dr. and Mrs. Cheddi Jagan. i Mr. L. F. S. Burnham 
D Google 
Pa) 


wousinG (Facing, above) James Street, Albouystown, a typical slum area in 
Georgetown. (Facing, below) Yard off Hogg Street, Albouystown: the tap is one 
of two shared by 300 people. (Adore) A family group outside their flat on the 
Laing Avenue Lstate. Georgetown. (Below) New houses on the Laing Avenue 
Estate, which was built to rehouse families from slum areas. It houses 1,000 people. 
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EDUCATION (Facing, above) Amerindian children at Sand Creek School, Rupununi. 


(Facing, below) Schools broadcasting in Broad Street Government School, George- 
town; student of motor vehicle maintenance at Government ‘Technical Institute, 


Georgetown. (Above) Queen’s College for Boys, the Government secondary school 
in Georgetown. (Below) Mobile Cinema in Laing Avenue, Georgetown. 


HEALTI (Right) A 
Medical Ranger 
spraying an 
Amerindian house to 
control mosquito 
breeding. The con- 
quest of malaria 

is transforming life in 
the Colony. (Below, 
left) Milk being 
served to Amerindian 
children at Sand 
Creek, sponsored by 
United Nations . 
International 
Children’s Fund. 
(Below, right) Mr. 
Roy Phang, a 
Chinese dental 
student from British 
Guiana, at West 
Indies Club, London. 
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(Above) Dr. C. R. Jones, 0.8.£., giving anti-tuberculosis injection to Amerindian 
children at Sand Creek. | Below) Medical Ranger Nash Atkinson leaving his home 
in the Rupununi for one of his rounds of inspection, with medical supplies strapped 
to his bullock. 


(Above, left) St. Francis Roman Catholic Mission Church, Sand Creek. (Above, 
right) Villagers leaving the Lutheran Church, Rose Hall, Courantyne. (Below, 
left) St. George’s Anglican Cathedral, Georgetown. Except for the aluminium 
roof it is built entirely of wood. (Below, right) The mosque at No, 78 Village, 
Courantyne. 
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_ adult suffrage the P.P.P. would be elected to power.’ When the 

Gemmission took public evidence in Georgetown the P.P?. 
leaders informed them that they would not be satisfied with 
any. Constitution which did not allow-for a single-chamber 
government, all its members elected, Jomh 1. for suf- 

\ frage for all over cightcen, the G rs powers to be 

reduced to an absolute minimum and with no other ‘checks 


and balances’ to be permitted. The Commission told the P.P.P. 


that they defined democracy as government by consent, by con- 
—Sent-even of the opposition, and insisted that constitutional 
checks of some kind were necessary to protect the rights of 
minorities and individual freedom. An opposition of some 
kind must be allowed to operate. The P.P.P. refused to be con- 
vinced, saying that if a party wins the ease of seats it has 
\the eople’ s sanction to do whatever it pleases. One leader said, 
YM —The voice of the people is the voice of God’, and when the 
, . Commission replied that the voice of the people might change 
“\ from one election to another, and that a majority of seats in 
So as government did not necessarily imply a majority of votes, a 
Ny man in the public gallery cr ied. ‘Do you want to put a check 
“* on God?’ 

The Commission knew that it would not be morally possible 
_f to withhold self-government from a people because a political 
\\\_ party disapproved of by the U.K. Government would certainly 
be elected. It was decided to give the Colony a Constitution in 
the hope that political responsibility would sober the P.P.P., 
just as it had sobered Dr. Nkrumah in the Gold Coast. In Feb- 
ruary, 1953, the P.P.P. won eighteen out of the twenty-four 
seats in the Legislative Council (though polling only 51 per 

cent of the votes). 
T have outlined the policy of the P.P.P. towards Sugar in an 


1 Tt has been pointed out to me that the Report of the Waddington Com 
mission (para. 97) suggests that it did not envisage that the P.P.P. would be 
rerurned to power, rather that the Commission thought there would be a group 
of Ministers drawn from all parties. The authority for my statement is an article 
by Dr. Rita Hinden, who served on the Commi 
1954» in which she says of the elections under the proposed new Constitution, 


“There was no coherent opposition, and it was more than likely that they (the? #5 » 
P.P.P.) would win in any Popular election.’ Later she says, ‘Here, then, was af? )) 


our dilemma. Should we, in fear of what one political group might do, with- 
hold self-government from the people? In the end we knew this would be 
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earlier chapter. It is difficult to say precisely what legislation 
the P.P.P. intended to put in hand which would have been 
within any tolerated threshold. It came to power by means of a 
Constitution in which it-did not believe and which it intended 
to overthrow as soon as it could, in order that it might do 
—exactly as it pleased. It had no intention, from the beginning, 
of working the Constitution._Its avowed aim was complete 
nce.In a foreword to a pamphlet ec a 

fellow extremist, Mr. Sidney King, wrote: 


‘Only the candidates of the People’s Progressive Party are sufficiently 

advanced politically to be able to put up a persistent battle against all 

forms of obstruction and veto which will be used against all construc- 

tive measures and to detect the tactics of the imperialists and expose 

them to the people. ...Only a Party with our record of preparation 

and of struggle on behalf of the working class and the masses is capable 

of making the necessary war. ... On the lips of every loyal Guianese of 

every race and in the hearts of the oppressed, this name [Cheddi Jagan] 

has become a banner behind which tramp the revolutionary and pro- 

' Nees masses of our country—to battle and victory.’ 

jus gh It is against the background of this absolute refusal to work 
‘ok, Af €onstitution that the eventual suspension should be seén. 
P. a During a conversation with Dr. Jagan he told me in an-almost 
ne on . complaining tone that the Gexernor had not once used -his 
esi veto during the Party’s peric iod of office; this, he said, supported 

his claim that the Party had committed nothing heinous. In _ 
AD. “Sy fact it attempted little legislation of any kind because all its 
energies were being put into the creation of a constitutional 
crisis by-which it might force the U.K. Government to give the 
aan Party an unlimited Constitution. Then its members would 
VY have passed the tegislation intended to destroy British interests 
in the Colony--Gheddi—fagan claims that it was_fear of this 
which-brought_about the crisis, and not a sense of moral re- 
sponsibility towards the people of British Guiana. The issue 
9 cannot be so simplified. Today the British seem riddled with 
guilt about their investments in the colonies; exploitation in 
the past has made them half-feel that they have no natural right 
to protect the interests of their colonial concerns. Thigh 
poptneither the White Paper on the Suspension nor the Robertson 
Report, isa word said about the vast value in sterling of British- 
owned assets in the Colony, interestswhicl if seems to me a 
Government should protect from destruction as much as it 
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the vights of the people of the Colony. There 6A 
must necessarily be a moralditemma when it is abundantly |... [> 
clear that the intérests of the British owners are irreconcilable Ceo 
with those of the people of the Colony. In British Guiana there 
is no doubt that if the P.P.P. had been allowed to have its way - Sfreare 
chaos would have resulted. ‘Bookers and the P.P.P. cannot pa 
exist together,’ Mr. Burnham had told me, and he spoke the ©: Crea 
truth. The rule of the P.P.P. would have Drouphe suffering and ~-+*te~ 
starvation to the Guianese. Rwdsery 
{must have been clear that when the P.P.P. took power (: Caters 
there would be differences between them and those appointed vat Fond 
to provide the~‘cheeks.and balances’ of the Constitution—the_, 
Governor and the ex-officio members of the legislature. After Sad PAN 
the crisis both sides recriminated against each other, but no le bs 
evidence was produced that the ex-officio members, who in- ‘Ady - 
cluded British and Guianese, had acted without a sense of a 
their responsibility to the new Constitution. The Governor ,, ae 
was an avid believer in self-determination for colonial peoples, ce Ae ey 
and he worked unceasingly in an attempt to give the doomed _ ~* fas) 
Constitution its chance. The ex-officio members claimed that ae UR) 
_ the P.P.P. members were intolerant even of their presence in “hay ee 
... the chamber of the Executive Council and sought to turn the c-, § 
- Council from a policy-making body into a body whose function mt y 
was to endorse decisions arrived at during private discussion 
, among the Party members. The P.P.P. accused the ex-officio | 
‘members in precisely the same terms. The P.P.P. panveiaea ng 
infuriated the ex-officio members by announcing and putting ~ are 
into effect important changes in Government policy without / 
first informing the Governor or the Executive Council. The 
>‘, Governor objected repeatedly that the procedure and attitude 
adopted by the P.P.P. ministers amounted to dictation of the f 
policy of the Executive Council. It is a revealing example of Ys 
‘the political innocence of the Party that it replied by saying 
«/that since they had been elected by popular vote its members 
‘alone represented the ‘will of the people’ and were thus en-©  - 
‘ titled to dictate the policy without discussion or debate. ts 
’ The Party had always attacked the presence of the-repre- 
sentatives of ‘imperialist interests’ on various boards and com- . | 
mittees, It now insisted that each Minister should have the sole... , . 
: discretion of appointments to the committees that came under 
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his department. ‘The appointments to Boards and Com- 
mittees’, wrote Mr. Ashton Chase, a P.P.P. Minister, ‘are made 
by the dominant class of the day. While the capitalist class is 
in power—as they have been in British Guiana from the begin- 
ning of our colonial history—appointments were made to suit 
their interests. A working-class party-in power with the power 
to make appointments would appoint committees with a bias 
in favour of the working class.’ They accordingly appointed 
three primary-school teachers who were P.P.P. supporters to 
the Education Committee, while former representatives were 
excluded. The aim of the Party was clearly that all organiza- 
tions should come directly and absolutely under its control. 
Had the P.P.P. wished to have its representatives on the com- 
mittees because it genuinely believed the committees to be 
biased, they would have had justification; but they- wished to 
act in a way which was totalitarian, and considered intolerable 
by the Governor and the British administration. In the same 
way the Party tried to take over control of the schools, local 
government bodies and the Public Service. In April, 1953, the 
Governor set up a Public Service Commission to advise him, 
and the P.P.P. attacked it as an attempt to brake their power. 
‘This Public Service Commission’, wrote Mr. Martin Carter 
in Thunder, ‘is nothing but the body which controls the State. 
This Public Service Commission is not controlled by the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Although the P.P.P. has won the 
majority of the seats at the last General Election, and allegedly 
controls the Government, yet staff and state power still remain 
in the hands of those who have ruled us for centuries.’ And Dr. 
Jagan said, in a speech, “They have appointed a Civil Service 
Commission because they do not want us to have anything to 
do with the appointment of civil servants. We would like to 
have power to appoint our own people, who would be able to 
do our work.’ Control of the trade unions was the most impor- 
tant aim of the Party and the actions arising out of it may be 
said to have precipitated the crisis. I will not go into the details 
of the disputes over the unions—they have been exhaustively 
studied by the Robertson Report (pp. 58-63)—but in outline 
the situation was as follows: the recognized union of the sugar 
industry is the Man Power Citizens’ Association, supported by 
the British T.U.C. and the International Confederation of 
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Trade Unions. The P.P.P. supported the Guiana Industrial 
Workers’ Union, with a membership of 400 and affiliations 
with the Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions. The Guiana Industrial Workers’ Union was formed in 
1948, during a period of unrest on the sugar estates, all of its 
founders being members of the British Guiana East Indian 
Association and none of them workers in the sugar industry. 
After the crisis the T.U.C. made a statement that the 
P.P.P. had through its Ministers ‘consistently endeavoured to 
destroy the M.P.C.A., the only existing trade union organiza- 
tion with collective bargaining agreements, and which pro- 
vides for the cstablishment of joint negotiating machinery, 
which has resulted in considerable improvements in the con- 
ditions of sugar workers.’ Fhe M.P.C.A., it was admitted by, 
those who defended it, was poor, weak and inefficient, but its 
destruction was necessary for the P.P.P. because it did not sup-’ 
port the Party’s plans for Sugar. The Sugar Producers’ Asso- 
ciation said that it was impossible for them to recognize both 
the G.J.W.U. and the M.P.C.A. as representing the general 
workers in the industry, but that it might be possible for one 
to represent field-workers, the other factory workers. This 
appeasement did not suit the Party; they intervened and as a 
result the G.I.W.U. called for a strike among the sugar workers. 
The reasons for the strike ignored any question of the recog- 
nition of the G.I.W.U. 

While the strike was still on, a strike created and openly 
supported by the existing Government of the Colony, the Party 
produced a Labour Relations Bill for immediate debate and 
approval.’ The contents of this Bill, which British trade unions 


would have found totally unacceptable both in principle and 


in detail, show that government by the extremists of the P.P.P. 
was now out of hand. ‘We find it impossible to believe’. says 
the Robertson Report, ‘that for all their youth, their inex-. 


“perience of government and their considerable conccit in their 
‘own infallibity, the P.P.P. Ministers could ever have thought 


of this Bill as a normal piece of legislation capable of being 


‘administered in a reasonable and practical manner.’ 


By the end of September the situation was even more out of 
hand: the P.P.P. had produced the desired crisis; the Governor 


1 The strike was called off just before the Bill was introduced. 
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was under extreme pressure and the Colony in a state of tur- 
moil. Inflammatory speeches were being made. Mr. Burnham 
said: ‘There ig another fellow, the Attorney-General; he is one 
who is to legislate the laws and he can do as he likes. We will 
also have to get rid of him too. The next person is the Chief 
Secretary. Yes, Iam referring to Gutch . .. Who is Savage [the 
Governor] to be vested with all this power? Why can’t our boys 
be given these powers? Poor boy, Savage, we will soon make 
him pack his bundle and take the boat.’ 

There was a run on the Savings Bank owing to the general 
lack of confidence in the Government's ability to use the money 
with wisdom. Ministers toured the country to encourage the 
strikers to stay out, and those who were against the strike were 
punished by having their cattle maimed or their rice burnt. 
Rice valued at nearly £6,000 was burnt in this way. The Arch- 
bishop of the West Indies intervened with a condemnation of 
the strike-promoting Ministers and a request that the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies should ‘take such action as he may 
deem fit to ensure confidence in the Government and the 
proper and efficient working of the constitution.’ A Negro 
politician opposed to the P.P.P. told me that constant threats 
were made on his life during this period and that he went every- 
where with a gun. The possibility of general violence was in 
the air. Although the Guianese—Indian and African—are 
gentle people whom it is difficult to imagine in a state of riot, 
they are emotional, and the P.P.P. had proved themselves able 
to rouse these emotions. ‘Me mind gi’e me to do it’ isa common 
Guianese phrase to explain any irrational action. After the 
suspension and the arrival of troops reliable evidence appeared 

_ to show that there had been an arson plot; materials for setting 
fire to the Archbishop’s house were found by the Archbishop 
“himself ‘under the house’. 

That some drastic action had to be taken there can be no 
doubt; but was there just cause for the calling in of troops and 
the suspension of the Constitution? Could the Governor not 
have uscd his reserve powers? The P.P.P. had been put in 
power by democratic clection; did it not make Britain’s talk of 
self-determination an absurdity if its power were to be arbi- 
warily taken away? ‘The crux of the matter was that the Party 
would not accept and would not work the Constitution, with 
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the result that the economy of the Colony was descending into 
chaos, legislation was at a standstill and the administration was 
disrupted. The P.P.P. had been given constant intimations 
that its attitude was an impossible one but the Party pursued 
a line which forced the Governor and the Colonial Office to 
make a choice between two actions; to grant an unlimited Con- 
stitution, which would have been the equivalent of abandon- 


ing the Colony, destroying our interests there and lcaving the . 
people to extricate themselves as best they might; or to suspend -_ 


the Constitution, take official power from the Party and resume 
government under the old system. This was done, and the 
cause of self-determination for the colonies as a whole—not 
only in British Guiana—was, as the Guianese themselves 
would put it, ‘humbugged’ by the action of a handful of sincere 
but irresponsible men. 
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O N the evening of my return to Georgetown from a visit 
down the coast the normal calm of my hotel was slightly dis- 
turbed: the stir caused by the split in the P.P.P. had quietened 
and in its place had come the question of the Federation of the 
» West Indies, which had been debated for the past week in the 
Legislative Council. The proposal that all the British colonies 
in the Caribbean area, from British Honduras to British 
Guiana, should form a federation was first seriously mooted at 
the Montego Bay Conference of 1947. This conference came 
‘as a result of the work of Mr. Creech Jones, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. The main theme of a memorandum 
which he wrote at the time was that it was not possible in the 
modern world for small isolated communities to achieve self- 
government on their own, but that a community of over two 
million people in the Caribbean area, with a more or less 
homogencous culture, would have a better chance of achieving 
self-government if it federated as one political unit, with a 
federal capital. It was to be a matter for decision among the 
colonies themselves and from the beginning the home Govern- 
ment has pressed no view, acting as no more than an adviser in 
the matter. In 1952 British Guiana decided not to take part in 
the preliminary discussions and sent only an observer to Lon- 
don, in April, 1953, for the Conference on Federation. At that 
time the Colony was almost unanimously against Federation. 
Discussions continued without Guianese delegates, and the 
Federal Plan which was outlined at the London Conference 
was accepted by the Governments of the other West Indian 
colonics. Federation having come so near to reality, it became 
necessary for British Guiana to redefine her position and in 
March, 1955. the Rev. D. C. J. Bobb proposed a motion in the 
Legislative Council urging the Colony to join the proposed 
Federation. The Government felt that there had been a swing 
towards the idea of Federation among the Guianese, but 
realized that—owing to the constitutional position—there was 
difficulty in interpreting public opinion. Legally the nomi- 
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nated members of the Legislative Assembly were not permitted 
to decide whether the Colony would participate or not, but a 
debate, it was felt, would show how public opinion stood. 

In his speech introducing his motion the Rev. D. C. J. Bobb. 
who is of African descent, said that public opinion fell into 
three groups—those who had no interest in the subject, those 
who could see no advantage for British Guiana in Federation, 
and those who believed that the Colony’s future was inevitably 
bound up with the plan for Federation. He himself believed 
that British Guiana could not afford not to federate but while 
the tenor of his speech was in support of Federation there was 
a note of caution in his words. He said that so far as British 
Guiana was concerned Federation was not round the corner 
because she was not yet ready to take advantage of the economic 
and other benefits which Federation would give. ‘Do not dis- 
miss the idea of Federation,’ he said, ‘but take active steps to 
see that we are kept in close touch with whatever possible bene- 
fits may accrue from it.’ He referred to the section of public 
opinion which wished to use their ‘wicked weapons’ to divide 
the two main voices of the Colony, the East Indians and the 
Africans, by pointing out to the Africans certain advantages to 
them in Federation which would be against the interests of the 
East Indians. I will return to this point later. 

An East Indian, Mr. Sugrim Singh, rose to oppose the 
motion, saying that the main point around which the debate 
revolved was the ‘sixty-four dollar question—W hat can British 
Guiana gain or get from Federation?’ and that he believed it 
had nothing to gain from ‘a retrograde step to surrender what 
we have and know about for something which is only an experi- 
ment.’ He summed up his reasons for not federating thus: 
British Guiana was geographically and economically different 
from the other colonies; there would be an uncontrolled move- 
ment of peoples within the Federation and the excess popula- 
tions of the islands would come to British Guiana and swell the 
ranks of its unemployed; the independence of the Colony 
should come within the Commonwealth on its own rathér than 
by linking up with the other West Indian islands; the other 
islands had shown themselves not to be well disposed towards 
British Guiana and since their representatives in the Federal 
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Government would so outnumber the Guianese representa- 
tives there would be ‘a poor chance of getting anything from 
them’; it was fatal to join in Federation when the Colony’s 
economy was on the upgrade and the Development Plan was 
making headway. 

Captain G. H. Smellie, an English Guianese who repre- 
sented the Colony as observer at the London Conference, gave 
the Legislative Council a history of Guianese antipathy to 


Negro fish-vendor 


Federation and pointed out that while many of the objections 
were justified at the time, conditions had changed and much 
that was objectionable from the Guianese point of view was no 
longer so. Thus the Guianese contribution of 25 per cent of 
her income from Customs to the Federal head was now to be 
reduced to 10 per cent. ‘In my humble opinion,’ said Captain 
Smellie, ‘if we miss this tide we shall be pursuing a selfish and 
reactionary policy which in years to come will recoil not only 
on our own heads but on the heads of our descendants.’ 

Mr. R. B. Gajraj, an East Indian, felt that the Colony ‘had a 
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great deal to gain from federating with its Caribbean neigh- 
bours’, thus ‘bringing to fruition the schemes of closer associa- 
tion in which we have shared and which are but stepping-stones 
leading to the citadel of Federation.’ After showing how well 
these schemes are already working Mr. Gajraj said, ‘I wish to 
invite the members of the Council to consider, for a moment, 
the purpose and functions of those schemes of co-operative 
enterprise between the Island Governments and ourselves and 
to ask themselves whether they could logically and economic- 
ally be expected to continue in existence as separate entities 
after there is Federation. . . . | feel that we must press on. We 
cannot at this stage retrace those steps. It would be foolish and 
it would be cowardly.’ He answered Mr. Sugrim Singh’s fears 
that British Guiana would be unfairly treated by the other 
members of the Federation, saying, ‘Over the past year I have 
had several opportunities of sitting with [political leaders of 
the other colonies] in carnest deliberation over matters vital to 
the whole future of this area and I can assure Hon. Members 
that at no time was I made to feel an outsider, or that I was 
inferior, or that I was unwanted, or that there was no interest 
in what I had to say for and on behalf of my country.’ 

The debate continued for more than a week, filibustering 
speeches were made, excitement became great in the town; the 
motion in favour of Federation was passed.’ But the debate had 
brought the question of Federation before public gaze and had 
general is against Fedcration—apart from such thoughtful men 
as Mr. Gajraj. If British Guiana remains outside the Federa- 
tion the Indian community, it is thought, can continue its 
gradual itfcrease of power by reason of its numerical superiority 
to the Negroes, and its mercantile interests. But in any Federa- 
tion of the West Indies the Africans would form a vast majority 
and the East Indians would suffer a consequent decline in 
power and influence. It is this fear which is behind the Indian 
reluctance to support Federation. Yet, if Federation comes, and 
British Guiana does refuse to take part, her position in the 

1 This did not involve any actual decision to take part in Federation. Two 
‘observers’ were present at the Federation Conference in London, February, 
1956. 
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Caribbean bloc must prove difficult and finally not to. her ad- 


vantage. When I talked to Guianese about Federation I found 
apathy mixed with suspicion that in any relation with the 
‘islands’ British Guiana would in some way be tricked and get 
the worse side of a bargain. The Guianese will have to be 
assured of many things before they will be willing to give their 


all to the idea of Federation. 


PART TWO 


The Interior 


Digitized by Google 


10. A VIEW OF THE INTERIOR 


phe larger portion of this book is concerned. with the coast- 
lands because—although the ‘Coast’ is less than five per 
cent of the 83,000 square miles-—it is here that the population 
of British Guiana lives. ‘The estimated total population of the 
Colony in 1955 was 485.000. and of these a little over 20,000 
live in the Interior-—-mostlv Amerindians. The ‘Coast’ isa strip 
of land some 270 miles long and varying in depth from two to 
cight miles. according to the condition of the soil, and how far 
Tand reclamation has penetrated. It forms an cconomic unit on 
its own, and most of its inhabitants have never visited the vast 
forest hinterland, thinking of it as a mysterious country full 
of snakes and wild animals. These figures may give the im- 
pression that the Interior has been entirely neglected, and that 
one may travel in it for weeks without meeting a soul. This is 
not quite the case; diamond and gold prospectors leave George- 
town in a constant stream to try their luck in the fields, and the 
river highways to these areas—the Mazaruni and the Cuyuni— 
form traffic arteries on which you are unlikely to travel for a 
day without mecting someone. The prospectors, who form a 
special and dying tvpe on their own, are Coast people who 
spend part of cach year in the Interior. In the same way there 
are areas where the forest woods arc being exploited, w hich are 
populated to a density which the figures do not indicate. There 
are a few other Interior activities, such as cattle-raising on the 
Rupununi savannas, bauxite production in the ‘near’ Interior 
of Mackenzie and manganese production in the ‘forgotten 
province’ of the North-West. The routes into the Interior 
which one is likely to travel on rarely have any feeling of 
special isolation. But these routes serve, in fact. a very small 
percentage of the whole area of the Interior. If onc were to 
strike off along unknown Indian trails and finally into country 
where no Indian bothers to penetrate one would know that 
isolation, and would be able to hack a way through the virgin 
forest for months without hope of coming across even the aban- 
doned hut of some nomadic Amerindian. The vast extent of 
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this wild and trackless territory can only be realized from the 
air, in a low-flying aircraft—a method of seeing a country 
which adds a new dimension to travelling. There is no better 
way than this to understand the physical formation of British 
Guiana. 

We fly from the mouth of the Demerara river across the few 
miles of coastland, stretching in both directions as far as the 
eve can see, divided with geometrical precision into the long 
narrow strips of cane-land, pale green for the most part, but 
scarred where a field has been burnt for cutting, or glistening 
with water as it lies in flood-fallow. Suddenly, where the pene- 
tration and reclamation have ended, the neat. humanized larid- 
scape of Sugar gives way to the swamp-lands which form the 
water conservancy for the reclaimed land. Here the green of 
the vegetation is metallic, unhealthy, except where an outcrop 
of sandy soil has produced a cluster of ite palms,’ those ‘trees 
of life’ found all over the coastal areas. This alluvial belt 
continues inland to a depth varying between ten and forty 
miles from the sea, the land rising slightly all the time. Beyond 
this alluvial belt lies a slightly higher and undulating belt of 
sand and clay and soils composed of the disintegration of pri- 
mordial rock formations. Veining this dead area one can see 
winding sand-dunes that rise from fifty to 180 feet above sea- 
level. It is a belt which begins in a small way near the Waini 
River in the North-West District and gradually increases its 
width as it extends across the Colony to its eastern frontier on 
the Courantyne. It is near the Courantyne that it has its maxi- 
mum depth of a hundred miles. On this area of land there are 
savannas near the rivers, but after one has passed the areas that 
abut onto the swamplands, it is a territory of high forest, domi- 
nated for the most part by the mora trees*= 

Beyond these two areas and towards the South the country 
rises between the river valleys, which in many parts are 


1 Mauritia flexuosa, Hardly a part of this tree was not uscd by the Amerin- 
dians; its fronds for hut-roofing, its fibres for hammock thread and rope, its 
pith for food, the base of the leaf stalk for sandals, its fruit for a delicacy and 
its sap for an alcoholic drink. It was the Spanish missionary, Gumilla, who 
named the tree the ‘Arbol de la Vida’, the Tree of Life. 

2 Mora excelsa. Schomburgk calls it the ‘oak of the tropics’ and its dignity 
and size have made the Amerindians name it ‘the Chief of the Forest’. Schom- 
burgk praises its quality as a hard wood. 
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swampy. -\s you approach the source of the great rivers like the 
Berbice and the Essequibo the land lies some goo feet above 
sea-level, on the western boundary. ‘This higher country forms 
more than go per cent of the area of the Colony. Here lic 
numerous low hills and small valleys formed by the unsus- 
pected proliferation of the river-svstem; and here too lie the 
three main mountain ranges, and frequent, scattered smaller 
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Village on the Rupununi 


ranges. The eastern part of this area is almost unrelicved forest. 
but the country on the western side, between the Rupununi 
and the Ireng rivers and extending southwards from the 
Pakaraima Mountains to the Kanuku range forms the Rupu- 
nuni savannas, between 300 and 400 fect above sea-level. These 
savannas are watered by a large number of streams, and pockets 
of thick woodland tend to form at certain points on these creeks. 
From the Kanuku Mountains southwards the savanna country 
begins again, though its character is somewhat different from 
that of the northern savannas—more undulating and with 
fewer creeks and woodland. A few miles from the southern tip 
of the Colony dense forest begins once more and continues on 
over into Brazil. towards the outer fingers of the Amazon river- 
system. 
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What must strike anyone flying over the country is the large 
number of arterial rivers and the complicated pattern of tribu- 
taries and branch streams, which make it appear that Guiana 
is truly a ‘land of waters’ and that no snraliest part of the Colony 
is not served by a river of some kind. In fact the existence of 
rivers has always meant that there was a rough and difficult 
means of access to certain areas of the Colony. But only-a few 
of the rivers are navigable, even to small boats, beyond.a-com- 
paratively short distance, and what little development of the 
Interior there has been has always been governed by the degree 
to which the rivers were navigable. 

Tn all the rivers there is no difficulty up to the points affected 
by the tide from the coast, but beyond these points travel is 
impeded by rapids and cataracts. A stretch of the Mazaruni, for 
instance, is morc or less impassable for 120 miles almost imme- 
diately after the tide ceases to be cffective. The largest of the 
falls is the celebrated Kaietcur, on the Potaro, which has a 
width in the rainy reason of 400 fect and a perpendicular drop 
of 741 feet. The Potaro descends 81 feet in three miles below 
the fall, by a series of very large cataracts. There has been talk 
for some years of harnessing the power of this superb fall, and 
if this is ever done it seems likely that the gorge through which 
the Potaro runs after its fall at Kaieteur will be dammed, so 
that the level of water in the gorge will be greatly increased; 
the power of this flow of water would be harnessed at the point 
where the Potaro emerges from the gorge. This would leave 
the extraordinary beauty of Kaicteur itself undisturbed. 

The Essequibo, the largest river of the Colony, is navigable 
by large vessels as far as Bartica, and by boats for eighteen miles 
above Bartica. At this point there are rapids, and its course for 
much of the rest of its way is broken by falls and rapids. This 
difficulty has never completely dissuaded travellers into the 
Interior; at each fall the boats are unloaded and the goods 
carried to a point above the fall. The boats themselves are man- 
handled over the rapids, usually by a team of men hauling by 
rope. This operation is known to the river-men as a ‘potash’— 
a word derived from the French pronunciation of portage. 

The Mazaruni has perhaps the most unusual course of all 
the Colony’s rivers. It rises in the Merume Mountains in the 
area towards the point where the boundaries of Brazil, Vene- 
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zuela and British Guiana mect. At its source it is 2,400 feet 
above sea-level. It flows south for some distance and turns first 
west and then north and produces its first large fall, the Peaima 
Fall. Then it suddenly turns south-cast and approaches to 
within twenty miles of its own source, having described a rough 
oval. Soon it turns north-east and flows through comparatively 
level country to join the Essequibo at Bartica. It is on the first 
part of this north-eastern course that it passes through the 
diamond area. For most of its last stretch before joining the 
Essequibo it is a mass of fragmented islands at the heart of 
which is a complex of some fifty falls and rapids, some flowing 
parallel, others consecutive. to cach other. To avoid this 
stretch of river a read had to be built from Bartica to Issano, on 
the Mazaruni at a point a few miles above where the fragmen- 
tation ends. 

The Cuyuni rises i Venezuclan territory and for some of its 
way forms the boundary between Venezuela and the Colony. It 
flows to the cast as far as the Tinamu Cataract and then turns 
south-cast to join the Mazaruni a few miles above Bartica. 

The Berbice is divided into two channels by Crab Island. 
the width there being about three miles from bank to 
bank. Even so its course through sand and clay belts means that 
no rapids are formed for many miles, and the Berbice is the 
most navigable of all the rivers. ‘he steamer terminus isa short 
distance from the mouth of the Ituni, which is over one hun- 
dred miles from the mouth. During the rainy season, when 
high water means a freer passage for craft, the Berbice can be 
navigated by small boats as far as the rapids of Marlissa—which 
is the foot of the influence of the tides. 

‘The Demerara is probably the best-known river in the 
Colony, and is commercially the most important. But com- 
pared with the Essequibo or the Berbice it is a small river. Its 
importance comes from the fact that its bar lies deeper than 
that of any of the other rivers of the Colony which flow into the 
sea, thus allowing the entry of larger vessels—although ships of 
greater draught than eighteen fect cannot pass the bar. It was 
for this comparative advantage that Georgetown was sited on 
the east bank at the mouth of the Demerara. The river rises in 
a mountainous offshoot of the Pakaraimas, and flows north- 
wards roughly between the Essequibo and the Berbice. It is 
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navigable to steamers for eighty miles, and beyond this for 
small craft for another twenty-four miles, until the Malali 
rapids are reached, where, again, the influence of the tides 
ends. Above these rapids it is navigable again for fairly long 
stretches between rapids. 

Most of the smaller rivers of tle Colony, like the Pomeroon, 
Mahaica, Mahaicony and the Abary flow through the low-lying 
alluvial and clay and sand belts. They are navigable almost up 
to their sources and for the last fifty years or more they have 
proved useful as a means of transport to the various settlers who 
have taken up grants of Crown land on the riverain lands. 

‘The other most prominent geographical feature of the 
Colony which strikes one when flying over it is the great central 
mass of flat-topped mountains—the Pakaraima chain, occupy- 
ing most of the western portion of the Interior, and stretching 
southwards from the Cuyuni and castwards to the Essequibo 
between the Potaro and Rupununi rivers. Most of this system 
is composed of series after series of terraces and broad plateaux, 
with frequent perpendicular sandstone escarpments, which 
gradually rise to form a large, undulating tableland about 
3.500 feet above sea-level. At their climax these series reach the 
great plateau mountain of Roraima, which isa little over 9,000 
feet. Its plateau of twelve square miles surrounded by a once 
apparently unscaleable escarpment inspired Conan Doyle to 
write The Lost World. It is a unique physical area, and from 
certain points it is possible to be surrounded by horizons con- 
taining these bold, flat-topped mountains of sandstone. It has 
been suggested that they once were cliff-faced islands in some 
ancient sea which then cngulfed the land. Mount Roraima is 
the point where the boundaries of Venezuela, Brazil and 
British Guiana actually meet, and a stone stands on its summit, 
placed there by the International Commission in 1931. 

The Pakaraimas are partly covered with forest, more 
especially in the valleys, but the plateaux formed by the range 
are usually savannas. The flat tops of the mountains themselves 
are expanses of dark, uneven rock with small areas of stunted 
vegetation not unlike miniature trees. Botanically these moun- 
tains, especially Roraima itself, are remarkable, possessing 
flowers of great rarity and often great beauty. On the escarp- 
ment and summit of Roraima, Rapatea. rare heathers, Sarra- 
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cenia——a beautiful if rapacious pitcher plant-—and the graceful 
bell-shaped Campanula can be found with no difficulty. 

The Kanuku range divides the north and south Rupununi 
savannas. None of its peaks is more than 2,000 fect. The range 
begins at the Takatu river and continues eastward towards the 
Essequibo, being pierced halfway by the Rupununi river. The 
Kanukus are entirely covered with forest, and have not been 
completely explored. It is thought that the mincral possibilities 
may one day prove to be worth exploiting. It is an area rich in 
balata. a wild gum gathered by the Amerindians and used for 
golf-ball casings and the cases of marine cables. The value of 
true balata has decreased in recent vears owing to the discovery 
ofan adequate ersatz. 

The savannas of British Guiana deserve a special geographi- 
cal mention at this point. Apart from the large Rupununi 
savannas already mentioned and the small savanna areas 
formed by the Pakaraimas, there are the so-called Intermediate 
Savannas lying immediately behind the north-eastern coast- 
lands in the Berbice District, and the Ituni savannas lying 
some sixty miles from the bauxite town of Mackenzie. During 
the last few years the Rupununi has received special attention 
from the Government, and experiments go on to improve the 
conditions for cattle-raising there. More recently a research 
station has been set up in the Intermediate Savannas also to 
look into the possibility of cattle-raising in an area much easier 
of access from the Coast. Mineral deficiency in the grass is the 
trouble with both the Rupununi and the Intermediate Savan- 
nas as cattle areas. The Ituni Savanna has grass of even worse 
quality and no attempt has been made to raise cattle here. It is 
entirely unoccupied, but the bauxite company at Mackenzie, 
which is always exploring the possibilities of further deposits, 
has thrown down a jeep trail into the savannas and is looking 
for bauxite in this area. 

Geologists describe the Interior of British Guiana as one of 
the most ‘stable areas’ of the earth’s surface. During hundreds 
of thousands of years the surface of the land has been slowly 
rising, and it is this gradual rise that has produced the rapids 
at the termination of the force of the tides. Except for the 
estuary of the Essequibo one is struck by the comparative 
narrowness of the rivers. This is because the rivers now flow 
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only along the deeper parts of the valleys and waterways which 
were originally eroded by much larger rivers. The rise in the 
land has brought about changes in contour which, in their 
turn, have altered the main lines of drainage. The river system 
has thus played a smaller part than one would have supposed 
in the formation of the alluvial coastlands, with their sands and 
clays and large areas of pegasse, a peat-like soi] which I will 
describe more fully later. In his Principles of Geology Sir 
Charles Lyell says that these deposits have been laid not so 
much by the Guiana rivers themselves as by currents from the 
mouth of the Amazon, 

The geology of the Colony in general is complicated, and I 
have thought it better to give here only a very general indica- 
tion of the geological structure. I would refer readers who are 
particularly interested in this subject to Sir John Harrison’s 
Geology of the Gold Fields of British Guiana (1908) which con- 
tains a general description that has never been superseded. 

Since the days of El Dorado the Colony’s mineral resources 
have been a source of hope and endeavour. Later in this section 
I describe various mining activities in some detail, but the 
following is a list of the important mineral resources of the 
Colony. 

Bauxite (see pp. 177-83) is produced in the Mackenzie area, 
sixty miles up the Demerara, and at Kwakwani on the Berbice. 
Bauxite forms go per cent of the value of the Colony’s entire 
mineral production. 

Gold (see pp. 183-5) is found in the alluvial deposits of much 
of the northern part of the Colony, and in a few areas in the 
south. In the past it has been mined, particularly in the North- 
Western District, on a large scale by individual prospectors, 
but the alluvial deposits are nearly worked out and large-scale 
operations with dredgers have become necessary—as at Tuma- 
tumari, headquarters of British Guiana Goldfields Consoli- 
dated, a concern supported by the Colonial Development 
Corporation, 

Manganese of low grade occurs at a number of points in the 
North-West, but at Matthews’ Ridge, between the Barima and 
the Barama, a large deposit of good ore has been found and will 
eventually be worked on a large scale. 

Diamonds are produced entirely from small workings, 
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mainly in the Mazaruni-Cuyuni areca. Recently successful ex- 
periments have been made with diving apparatus in the rivers. 

Columbite and Tantalite, both valuable for the production 
of the hard steel of jet-engines, have been found in small 
quantities near the lower and middle Mazaruni, and are being 
worked tentatively. 

Uranium in very small quantities has been found in the 
Kanukus. 

The two-year Development Programme for the Colony pro- 
vided nearly £187,500 for geological surveys to be made and 
geologists are making constant explorations of the Interior. 
Much information has been collected, but there are large areas 
of the Interior which have never been geologically explored 
because they lie far from even the most primitive routes of com- 
munication. Just as travellers in the forests of Central America 
could pass within a hundred yards of a buried Maya city with- 
out realizing its existence, so it is possible for geologists to 
overlook the presence of valuable deposits lying near at hand. 
Even so great a geologist as Sir John Harrison surveyed the 
goldfields of the North-West without coming across the vast 
ridge of manganese which now bears the name of its discoverer. 
Mr. P. F. P. Matthews. 

The development of the Interior is closely bound up with 
the development of communications. At the moment all forms 
of overland transport are slow, expensive and difficult. “Vhe 
small town of Bartica, which lies at the point where the Maza- 
runi flows into the Essequibo, is the entrepét for almost all 
overland communication with the Interior. A river-steamer 
service plies between Georgetown and Bartica, and from there 
small power-driven boats go up the Essequibo. Since the Maza- 
runi so soon becomes dangerous, for 120 miles a road cuts 
through the Bartica ‘triangle’ to Issano. It is an all-weather 
road made of logs Jaid cross-ways and impacted with earth. A 
lorry service goes to Issano twice a week. A weekly boat service 
leaves Issano for Tumereng. in the centre of the diamond area. 
It is a service privately owned by Mr. E. F. Correia and his 
brother, Mr. M. GC. Correia, who dominate the diamond areas, 
and are colloquially described as having buttoned-up the whole 
Mazaruni. Certainly their jealously-guarded monopoly means 
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that any unwanted person in the area soon finds that success 
will never be his. 

Indian trails form a network over most of the Interior, trails 
usually no more than a foot or two wide which have been trod 
for centuries, as the nomadic Amerindians moved to fresh 
hunting grounds, to their fields of cassava, or travelled to dis- 
tant tribes with hammocks, feather headdresses or cassava 
graters for barter. The indications of most of these trails are 
so slight that an Indian guide is necessary if one is not to 
wander off into the bush. The Amerindians themselves use 
rivers as muchas the trails. The small rivers of the deep Interior 
are often navigable for long stretches at a time, though none 
forms an uninterrupted link with the navigable stretches of 
the arterial rivers. 

‘The nearest approach to a road into the Interior is the Cattle 
Trail which was opened in 1919, linking the northern Rupu- 
nuni savannas with the estuary of the Berbice, a distance of 
some 200 miles. Cattle are driven along it for final slaughter on 
the Coast. 

As I indicated in the first chapter of this book air travel and 
transport have revolutionized the possibilities of the Interior 
during the last two decades. It is possible that, as in Brazil, 
cheap air transport on a large scale will make trunk roads un- 
necessary. Within twenty years the life for the European in 
the Interior has been completely changed by the existence of 
regular air services. In the early ’thirties one was isolated for 
months at a stretch, but now food is brought in regularly to a 
score of points all over the Interior. Heavy machinery is flown 
up to mining operations, and Dakotas fly up daily to the Rupu- 
nuni to collect meat which has been slaughtered at abattoirs on 
the airfields. Now that British Guiana Airways have finished 
their great pioneering period and been taken over by the 
Government there may be a period of expansion which will 
further the exploitation of the Interior. 

There are no plans at the moment for opening up the 
Interior by the building of roads. There is one school of 
thought that believes that if roads are built and transport facili- 
ties are provided settlers from the Coast will go inland without 
trouble. The other school believes—and, I think, rightly—that 
the inland soils are by no means generally fertile, and that the 
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first road into the Interior will have to be built to run through 
or be adjacent to the areas of fertile land. A preliminary soil- 
survey was made in 1954 and a full-scale survey was begun in 
1955—it will take some years to complete. ny road would 
have to be laid according to the information produced by this 
survey. In the 1920’s the Colony missed its chance to receive the 
gift of an Interior road. Henry Ford was at that time interested 
in the development of the Colony and he offered to build the 
road, asking only in return that Ford cars alone should be 
allowed on the road for twenty years. The scheme was rejected. 

The soil survey is a development of great importance. The 
rapid reconnaissance for the survey was carried out by Messrs. 
Jones & Wright in the spring of 1954 and Mr. Wright followed 
this up with a further reconnaissance later in the year. He 
travelled goo miles by foot, river and jeep, from the Upper 
Mazaruni District into the southern Rupununi savannas. He 
returned convinced that there was ‘an abundance of good land 
in the Interior’, but that very little of it was suited to large-scale 
or estate development. He is in favour of farms of between 
100 and 1,000 acres, but emphasizes that nothing can be done 
without roads. ‘Have faith’, he says in his preliminary report, 
‘in what I, and many others, can see in the Interior and join 
this land to the markets of the coastlands and the world beyond 

. Roaps ARE ESSENTIAL.’ The Government and the coastal 
Guianese become, intermittently, very interested in the possi- 
bilities of Interior development, and Mr. Wright’s report was 
given much publicity in the local newspapers, which supported 
his plea for an immediate plan to build roads to give access to 
agricultural lands. There is clearly reason for Mr. Wright's 
optimism about the nature of the soil, but it seems to me that 
it would be foolish to begin a large-scale agricultural develop- 
ment of the Interior before the riverain lands near the coast 
have been developed and exploited. Mr. Wright's report 
is that of a natural optimist who throws out excellent-seeming 
ideas on a variety of matters; but he makes the development 
appear an easy matter and that, most people who know the 
Interior agree, can never be the case. 

There is another important aspect to this agricultural de 
velopment. In the past there have been schemes for settling 
European refugees in parts of British Guiana which are 
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sparsely inhabited. he new interest in the Interior may be 
part of an over-all scheme to provide more Lebensraum for the 
West Indies in general. Population pressures have already 
started a flow of immigrants to Britain from Jamaica, and the 
flow from the West Indies may increase in future. If the In- 
terior of British Guiana can be truly opened up it will provide 
an alternative for the emigrants from the islands of the British 
Caribbean. 

At the moment the population of the Interior—apart from 
the 19,000 Amerindians—is limited to a thousand or two 
Negroes, a few East Indians. a handful of Chinese. store- 
keepers and traders, half-a-dozen European settlers in the 
Rupununi savannas, District Commissioners and Officers, and 
one or two settlements of people from the British Caribbean 
islands. Bartica is a small town (although it has village status) 
of 3.5,00 inhabitants. most of whom are Negro. In the Potaro 
river area of the Bartica-Issano road are some villages composed 
of ‘Islanders’, who live a simple agricultural life at little more 
than subsistence level. They appeared to me, however, to be 
remarkably happy and contented people. They have had land 
allocated to them and have cleared it of forest by hard work 
and determination. Issano isa village of Guianese Negroes, and 
most of its inhabitants are concerned with the business of the 
river transport rather than with agriculture. Some miles above 
Issano, on the Mazaruni, the diamond fields begin. The stores 
supplying the prospectors are run by Chinese and East Indians 
who have settled on the river and live in reasonable comfort. 
The prospectors are rarely men who have settled in the In- 
terior; they come from Georgetown and return there regularly 
with money earned in the fields. Their centre is Tumereng, 
where there are two saloons and several brothels and not very 
much else. The girls of the brothels are all from the Coast, and 
they come up to the diamond fields to make quick money. 
Many return to the Coast but some stay on. When they grow 
too old and broken they move to the second centre, Kurupung, 
where their fading charms are accepted faute de mieux. Near 
Tumereng there is another Islander settlement composed of 
people from St. Lucia, who have named their village Castries, 
after the capital of their home-island. Here again they live at a 
subsistence level, and cannot afford to buy goods at the mining 
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stores, where rates are absurdly high, even when transport costs 
are taken into account. The prospectors themselves call it the 
Dollar Area because even a tin of grapefruit juice, costing 28 
cents on the Coast, sells for a dollar (4s. 2d.) here. 
. On the Mazaruni there are two columbite mining camps, 
‘each staffed by two Englishmen; near Arakaka, on the Barima, 
three Englishmen run the manganese camp at- Matthews’ 
Ridge, and Europeans run B.G. Timbers and B.G. Consoli- 
dated Goldfields, both in the Bartica Triangle. The district 
administrators are all local Guianese, except for one English- 
man, the District Officer at Kamarang, Mr. William Seggar, 
who has achieved great results at the Government Station there. 
He and his wife are the only Europeans in 4,500 square miles. 
Near Kamarang, at Paruima. an African Minister of the 
Seventh Day Adventists has a mission and school. In general the 
Catholic and Anglican Missions have not penetrated into the 
far Interior, except in the Rupununi. Here there are Catholic 
missionary schools in most of the Makusi and Wapisiana vil- 
lages, and there are three English priests to administer them. 
and ensure the spread of the Gospel among the Amerindians. 
At Lethem, the Government Station of the Rupununi, coastal 
Guianese administer the area under a District Commissioner. 
Here there are also a Government veterinary surgeon at the 
Experimental Station at St. Ignatius, and two young English- 
men who run the hotel. There are a few European settlers 
living on isolated ranches. 

At Annai, in the north-west Rupununi, is a settlement of 
coastal Negroes who are living a simple agricultural life and 
appear to be contented in their isolation, although they feel 
they are not quite ‘accepted’ by the savanna peoples. In the 
southern Rupununi there is a small village of Amerindians 
who are, likewise, not accepted by their neighbours the Wapi- 
sianas, although their blood is basically Wapisiana. Over a cen- 
tury ago two runaway Negro slaves came to the village and 
settled there. They were apparently extremely fecund, for their 
contribution to the stock is very noticeable in the negroid faces 
of most of the people in the village. Fear of blood pollution has 
kept them genetically isolated, and the result has been con- 
siderable inter-marriage. 

‘The Amerindians proper are divided into several tribes, 
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speaking different languages or dialects. Those of the near- 
Interior are of Warrau-Arawak stock, in the North-West Dis- 
trict Carib stock, in the Mazaruni area Akawaio and Arekuna, 
and in the Rupununi Patamona, Makusi and Wapisiana. In 
the forests to the south of the Rupununi live the sixty surviving 
members of the Wai-Wai tribe who, of all Amerindians in the 
Colony, have been least touched by civilization. They wear 
brightly-coloured feather headdresses, paint their faces with 
violent dyes and have no interest in emulating the ways of the 
white man. An American missionary is, however, now at work 
among them and a way of life which is full of happy activity 
will be gradually modified by the blessings of Christianity. 
The Wai-Wais will, like most other Amerindians, be en- 
couraged to wear trousers and shirts to*cover their barbaric 
nakedness. In the past much illness has been caused among the 
Amerindians by missionaries who have insisted on their wear- 
ing shirts, even when_hunting. Since it.is always raining in the 
forests they permanently wear wet clothes, and consumption is 
.-the most common result. Another unhappy result of missionary 
ignorance has been the proscription of certain kinds of meat 
among the Akawaios and Arekunas who are under the in- 
fluence of the Seventh Day Adventists; illness has resulted from 
a far lower protein intake than the people were used to. I was 
happy to notice, all the same, that when I offered a prohibited 
meat to two Adventists with whom I was travelling they took 
no time to square their consciences with eating it. I took every 
possible opportunity to counteract this iniquitous teaching of 
a sect whose good intentions are more admirable than the re- 
sults of their work. hey and other sects—not the Catholics or 
Anglicans—prohibit the making of the inevitable potent drink 
of aboriginal tribes. This is a brew called cassiri, made from 
fermented cassava. It contains substances other than alcohol 
which the Amerindian system has come to depend on, and bad 
cffects usually follow its prohibition. 

The controlled administration of the Interior is a compara- 
tively recent conception. In 1946 a Department of the Interior 
was set up for the first time to control the general administra- 
tion and development, and also to safeguard the rights of the 
Amerindians. The Commissioner for the Interior has his head- 
quarters in Georgetown, but makes tours of inspection 
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frequently. He is assisted by three District Commissioners; one 
at Bartica, responsible for the vast Mazaruni-Potaro District. 
another at Mabaruma controlling the North-West District, and 
a third at Lethem, the ‘capital’ of the Rupununi. There are 
various District Officers and Wardens who administer small 
areas within the Districts, collecting gun-licences and taxes, 
acting as magistrates and in gencral representing Government. 
At a few points in the Interior there are police posts, and the 
populated river stretches are regularly patrolled by police 
Doats. 

‘Guianization’ has become almost complete in the staffing of 
the Interior administration. The present Commissioner is Mr. 
James Bamford, an Englishman born in the Colony, who has 
spent most of his working life in the Interior, as a surveyor 
marking the boundaries with Brazil and Venezuela, or as a 
District Commissioner. The only Englishman from England 
employed in the administration is Mr. Seggar. He has a great 
love for his Amerindians and a passion for their welfare. His 
station at Kamarang is in the middle of good agricultural 
country, and to encourage the Amerindians to produce more 
fruit and vegetables he guarantees to buy all produce brought 
to Kamarang. Some of it is flown down to the Coast by the 
Grumman amphibian on its monthly visit, and occasionally a 
Dakota lands at the airstrip at Imbaimadai and takes a load of 
produce; but much has to be used as cattle or pig-feed. With 
Amerindian help Mr. Seggar has cleared an area of forest at 
Kamarang, levelled it and turned it into a reasonable airstrip 
for a Dakota. He feels that if regular air transport could be 
arranged at Kamarang the arca could become the vegetable 
garden for the Coast, where a large proportion of the fresh 
vegetables needed is imported from the islands. 

In general the administration is efficient. There is little law- 
lessness, and when crimes are committed, even in the remotest 
parts, every cffort is made to apply the full machinery of law 
and justice. In 1955, at Kamarang, a young Amerindian mur- 
dered an old man who had threatened to kill his family by 
tribal curse. The trial took place in Georgetown and twelve 
Amerindians were brought to the capital to give evidence. It 
was decided that the boy acted according to the tribal laws of 
self-defence, and he was acquitted. Amerindians are thus 
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taught the idea of British justice, though what they make of it 
is a different matter. 

Apart from the vegetable and fruit produce in the Bartica 
and Kamarang areas, the Interior has made surprisingly little 
contribution to the grown foods of the Colony. But some forest 
products have played a small but useful part in its economy. 
Chief among these is balata (manilkara bidentata), the gum of 
the bulletwood tree, which grows throughout the forest areas, 
particularly on moist sites with little rocky formation. The foot- 
hills of the Kanuku Mountains in the Rupununi have been 
most exploited for the gum. Balata bleeders are usually Amer- 
indians who wander through the forests collecting the latex 
from the trees and selling it to one or two traders in the area, 
who are also ranchers. Until recently there had been a steady 
demand on the world market for 300-350 tons of balata a year 
from British Guiana, but the substitutes are fast reducing the 
need, and the traders are preparing for a more or less complete 
end to the demand for it. Already there is hardship among 
Amerindians who lived by balata bleeding. Two of the Rupu- 
nuni traders whom I met are trying to find an alternative forest 
crop which will employ the Amerindians, such as tonka beans 
(Dy pteryx), used in scent-making, or Brazil nuts, which grow 
wild in the vicinity of the Kanukus. ‘The tonka bean scheme 
has failed, but prospects are better for Brazil nuts. There is a 
small demand, for medical purposes. for curare (strychnos 
toxifera), the sinister poison with which some Guianese tribes 
still tip their arrows and blow-pipe darts. It is used especially 
among the Makusi, who have always had the reputation for 
making the best curare. The Makusi’s name for it is ‘devil- 
doer’. It is made from a liana, parasitic to various trees but at 
its strongest and most profuse in the Kanukus. The bark of the 
liana contains an alkaloid called curarine, which paralyses 
the peripheral nerves. As a result the muscles affecting respira- 
tion gradually cease functioning and death comes by asphyxia- 
tion. A century ago curarine was used in investigations of the 
nervous system in order to trace the precise part of the body 
affected by each nerve. That great and eccentric explorer, 
Charles Waterton, made an expedition into British Guiana 
for the main purpose of collecting curare and making experi- 
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ments with its various forms. Its modern surgical use is to relax 
muscles in preparation for operations. 

The main product of the forest is timber. I will deal with 
this subject at some length in a later chapter. 

One of the disappointments of travel through the Guiana 
forests is the apparent lack of wild life. The cries of parrots and 
macaws are heard, and the song of various birds, but they are 
rarely seen because they live high in the canopy of the trees, 
in the sunlight where the insects live and breed. On the 
ground small snakes are seen fairly frequently, but unless one 
goes with Amerindians for the spccific purpose of tracking 
down wild animals it is possible to walk for weeks through the 
forests without seeing any animals at all. This is partly ex- 
plained by the fact that most animal life in the forests of South 
America is nocturnal, but that is not the complete explanation. 
‘The fact is that the animal population is sparse in comparison 
with the size of the forests. 

The most predatory animal of the forests is the jaguar, 
generally, and incorrectly, called ‘tiger’ by Amerindians and 
Guianese. There are eight species of the cat family, ranging 
from the large felis onca, the true jaguar, to the small felis 
pardalis, or occlot, the commonest cat in the Colony. Robert 
Schomburgk found the skeleton of a felis onca nine feet long, 
and jaguar teeth seen by his brother Richard had a circum- 
ference of three inches at the root. Richard Schomburgk has 
convincing evidence that the larger jaguars will attack a man, 
but the Amerindians whom I anxiously questioned on this 
point, when we were camping one night and heard a jaguar 
prowling round the camp, told me that there are only certain 
times of the year when they will do so. Fortunately it was not 
then the period when the jaguar is prepared to taste human 
blood. The Amerindians will only hunt jaguars to avenge a 
hunting dog which the jaguar may have killed. One Amer- 
indian I came across went off for three days to track a particular 
jaguar, and came home triumphant and revenged with his skin. 

The tapir (Tapirus americanus), or bush-cow, is the largest 
of the common animals of the forest, a hoofed animal distantly 
related to the rhinoceros. The Amerindians, who call it 
maipuri, look upon its meat as a great delicacy and it is so 
much hunted that its numbers have been much reduced. 
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(ts body is fat and cluinsy and moves in galumphing style, 
gracelessly through the forest saplings. Camping one night 1 
was woken up by a strange noise which could only have been 
produced by an animal. and calling to my guides asked what it 
was. They recognized the noise without a moment's hesitation 
as that of a maipuri. ‘he tapir feeds on wild fruits. the seeds 
of the ite palm and on various Icaves. 

The strangest animal of the forest is the ant-bear (myrme- 
cophaga jubata), the size of a large dog with a shaggy coat, a 
vast bushy tail and a long, prosboscis-like head. He is docile 
when left alone but when attacked he is the most dangerous of 
all the wild animals of the Colony. He has no teeth, but this 
disadvantage is made up for by a pair of strong fore-legs tipped 
with ferocious claws. It is with these claws that he breaks open 
ants’ nests and shoots in his long tongue, on whose sticky sur- 
face the ants are caught. Although the claws are quite capable 
of killing a man the traveller need not fear that his dead body 
will be actually consumed by the animal. In fact his food must 
be ant-sized. When Robert Schomburgk caught an ant-eater 
and kept it in captivity he fed it on fish, but the fish had to be 
cut up very fine before it could be eaten by the bear, 

‘There is a saying in British Guiana that if you drink creek- 
water and eat labba you will return to the Colony. Labba 
(Coelogenys paca) is indeed a delicious animal for the pot. Like 
a large guinea-pig, it is a fat rodent with short. coarse hair and 
a stump tail. Amerindians frequently keep labba around their 
huts, and they are shy in captivity. When hunted by dogs they 
give them a good hunt and fight back furiously when attacked. 
The favourite lair of the labba is in small forest creeks where 
it burrows under the roots or finds a hollow tree-trunk to live 
in. Amerindians train small dogs, like badger-hounds, to 
wriggle into the lairs to drive the animals out. 

When travelling through the forest my guides would often 
see the recent tracks of a herd of peccary, or wild pig (Dicotyles 
labiatus), but only once did we actually come across one, iso- 
lated from the herd. Peccary have a small opening in their 
backs from which comes an unpleasant odour. Early naturalists 
imagined that this was an unusually-placed navel. Amerindians 
hunt peccary constantly for food, and it is their main meat. 
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Richard Schomburgk has a dramatic description of the appear- 
ance of a pack of peccary: 


‘On the following morning as we were crossing one of the woody oases, 
I heard in the distance a peculiar noise exactly resembling the sound 
of horses on the gallop, and which appeared to be coming closer and 
closer, Shouting “Poinka”, the Indians got ready with their guns and 
bows, and awaited the oncoming of the disturbers of the peace, which 
soon turned out to be a huge pack of Kairuni (Dicotyles labiatus). As 
soon as it caught sight of us it stopped a moment in its wild course, 
made a noise similar to the grunting of our pigs, and prepared now 
for flight. With an awful clattering and gnashing of teeth, the troop 
rushed along in front of us. Astonished and chained to the spot by the 
extraordinary intermezzo on this otherwise peaceful journey of ours, 
J had at the first go-off forgotten all about shooting, and hearing no 
shot fired by my companions, was just about to rectify the omission, 
when the Indian standing next to me drew my weapon away, which 
only served to increase my astonishment still more; but the riddle was 
soon to be solved. When the major portion of the pack had passed 
by, and the stragglers were coming along, the guns and bows were 
brought into requisition, with the result that we secured four animals. 
Curiously enough our dogs kept just as quiet as we did, during the 
“march past”, and had lain down on the ground.’ 


There are more than a dozen varieties of monkey in the 
forests, but the traveller is likely to be conscious only of one, 
the Howler Monkey (Mycetes seniculus), whose extraordinary 
voice, like the rush of an express train, is heard constantly, 
usually at dawn or dusk. The howlers move in families and 
their roar is a well-concerted chorus which carries for ten miles 
or more through the forest; when first heard this unearthly 
sound is likely to chill the spine. The sound is out of all pro- 
portion to the modest size of the animal and is caused by a 
swelling of part of the throat in the males to form a deep, wide 
and bony sac, which immenscly resonates the sound. 

The most unpleasant inhabitant of the forest is the vampire 
bat (Desmodus rufus) which is found in most areas of the In- 
terior, particularly the upper Cuyuni. It is about four inches 
long with a wing-span of a foot. One morning, on the Mazaruni, 
I noticed that one of the Amerindian crew of my boat had a 
bloody foot. He told me he had woken up to find a bat at work. 
Its action, he said, was quite painless; it gently chisels away at 
the skin with two flat incisors until the blood flows freely, which 
it then laps up with its tongue. 
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‘Lhe highly coloured forest birds, the toucans, macaws and 
parrots, are usually seen as domestic pets around the villages. 
having been caught as nestlings with blow-pipe or catapult. 
The most lovely of these birds is, to my taste, the sun-parrot 
(Psittacus solstitialis), which the Amerindians call the Kessi- 
kessi, a loudly-shrieking golden yellow bird which used to fly 
in flocks over certain areas of the Interior. 


Pree \nt-eater 


‘The powis (Cray nigra) and the maam (Linamus sp.) ave 
the two best game-birds and make exccllent eating, though the 
powis is rather tough. It is noticeable, on the rivers, that all the 
birds there know whether or not they are creatures desired by 
man. Those not wanted would remain where they were until 
we were a few yards from them, but game-birds had taken wing 
as soon as they sensed our approach. The powis is of the turkey 
family and about the same size. The maam is smaller and fatter. 
One of the loveliest birds is the cock-of-the-rock (rupicola 
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crocea), Whose male, about the size of a bantam fowl], is thickly 
feathered, almost all over, with brilliant orange plumage. The 
curri-curri or scarlet ibis (ibis rubra) is found in the river 
estuaries, but appears to be much less plentiful than it used to 
be. In the forests I saw one or two of the many varieties of 
humming-bird (Topaza pella), but until an Amerindian 
brought me one dead I did not realize that the feathers of the 
bird are dull and colourless when caught in one light, but be- 
come alive and vibrant when the light strikes from the right 
direction, 


Red howler baboon 


I was never to see close-to the bird which most seized my 
imagination in the forest, only to hear its superb and haunting 
call, like the sound of a delicate silver gong. This was the bell- 
bird (Casmoryhnchus carunculatus), a pure white bird about 
the size of a small pigeon. Its peculiarity, apart from the beauty 
of its call, is an inch-long wattle which protrudes from its fore- 
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head. It is only heard at the higher altitudes and I never heard 
it below 1,800 feet. 


* * * 


A study of the history of the Interior of the Colony shows 
that under the Dutch, the French and the British there have 
always been long periods of more or less complete lack of official 
interest in Interior development, punctuated by short periods 
of intense, but not very successful activity. At the moment there 
is a period of extreme interest, and as a conclusion to this swift 
survey of the Interior I will quote the observations on Interior 
Development imade by the World Bank Report: “The Govern- 
ment’, it says, 


‘has under consideration a proposal for a special commission to pro- 
mote the development of the Interior. A fairly substantial share of the 
proposed development programme, on the basis of comparative popu- 
lation, is devoted to the Interior, including agricultural research and 
experimentation, geologic and air surveys, interior main and feeder 
roads, air transportation and air strips, the entire forestry and mining 
programme, the proposed stone quarries, the major part of the beef 
cattle programme, the Tumatumari power project and parts of the 
telecommunications programme. They are intended to promote 
further development of the Interior in the next five years and, through 
research and surveys, to prepare the way for its continued develop- 
ment in later stages (e.g. the road link to the Rupununi, proposed for 
construction after 1958). While the mission believes that the Develop- 
ment Secretary and the Credit Corporation should make special efforts 
to assure a co-ordinated programme for the development of the 
Interior, the programme can be carried out directly by government 
departments, as well as by private firms and individuals, and the 
mission sees no need for a special commission for the Interior. The 
development programme for the area should be regarded by the 
government as an integral part of the over-all programme. A special 
commission would serve only to emphasize the conflicting rather than 
the common interests of the Seawall and the Bush.’ 
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Ieee: on a greyish morning I walked up the gangplank 
on to the Demerara river-steamer, the R. H. Carr, and weaved 
among the mass of passengers calling their last goodbyes to 
friends on the stelling, stepping as I did so over birdcages, 
rolled mattresses, pots and pans and battered cases. I climbed 
to the upper deck, found a chair and looked across the mile of 
sun-flecked water to the green rim of the opposite bank. Small 
vessels with slack, drab sails were slowly moving across the bar 
from a night’s fishing in the distant blue waters beyond the 
coastal mud; the Grumman amphibian was taking off for the 
first of its daily flights into the Interior; a ship laden with 
bauxite was moving down-river towards the open sea. 

The hooter sounded, the babble of voices below grew greater 
and more emotional and the steamer quivered away from the 
stelling. I settled back in my deck-chair and prepared for the 
boredom of travel up the estuaries of tropical rivers, where the 
view beyond the banks is hidden first by the strange forms of 
mangrove trees, like animals rearing up from the water, and 

then by the larger forest trees. For this first hour the river-bank 

was fairly heavily inhabited, and then the clearings cut from 
the bush became fewer and fewer until, for miles at a time, both 
banks would form a low wall of trees and vegetation. Here, 
once, the early settlers had hewn down the trees to plant their 
indigo and sugar, and the river ran ‘over lost stellings where 
the craft once rode’; names on ancient maps—Good Intent, 
Old England, Amelia’s Ward—now had no meaning, the plan- 
tation carth now gave life to large areas of thick secondary 
growth. 

We, the four in the first-class, lunched together in the saloon; 
a near-white business man going to the bauxite town, Macken- 
zie, with his coloured assistant, the Lancashire Methodist 
minister at Mackenzie, and myself. In the inevitable manner of 
the Colony we did not even wait until we had reached the 
Nescafé before we were embroiled in a discussion of the short- 
comings of the Colony and what should be done to end them. 
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‘The business man opened. ‘I’ll give you an example of stupid- 
ness.’ he said. ‘Diversification of farming, that’s what Govern- 
ment is alway crying, so I start a small fruit farm near New 
Amsterdam. Last year I had a fine crop—pineapple, guavas 
and grapefruit—and I did well. Then they take my gun away 
after the P.P.P. business, and what happens? The birds come 
and eat the fruit and I can’t doa thing. The whole crop’s ruined 
and Government doesn’t care a fig. How anything ever gets 
done in the place is a miracle—there’s frustration at every turn. 
Kverybody complains of it and everybody frustrates everybody 
else. The Treasury’s the biggest halting block of all; nobody 
there has any vision, they won’t support any new ideas because 
they can only think of one thing—balancing the budget. Now 
look at all this wasted land up this river—they could clear it 
all with a few dozen bulldozers and settle people in decent 
small farms. I believe the saving of the Colony lies in small 
farming, not much more than subsistence. But the people must 
be shown good methods and made to plant the right things. 
Why don’t the newspapers fight for things like this? I'll tell 
you—they’re all in Government’s pockets.’ 

‘The conversation turned to the growing population and the 
Methodist minister said that the growth appalled him, that 
he was frightened of the misery it might bring. The Anglicans 
as well as the Catholics, he said, preached against any sugges- 
tion of birth-control but the Methodists would support efforts 
to teach the Guianese methods of contraception, though he 
believed it would have little effect. ‘You see,’ he said, ‘the East 
Indian has a natural feeling towards a large family and the 
Negroes are a very—er—physical sort of people. The women 
love having children, illegitimate or not, and it seems to prove 
their womanhood. These are simple people, you know, they’re 
only a hundred years or so out of slavery and we've always en- 
couraged their animal instincts. But now things are changing. 
I've been in two places in the Colony and I know everywhere 
the people are longing to lift themselves to a better sort of life 
in every way—but they don’t know quite how to. Thcy’re frus- 
trated, like us all. It’s the duty of us English out here to help 
them to raise themselves. 1] preach every Sunday to a packed 
chapel and I tell them every week that illegitimacy is a wicked, 
evil thing. If we could only cut out illegitimacy we'd cut down 
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the population enormously. But whatever I say doesn’t have 
any effect at all. Last week I went to see a couple living together 
with two children in a disgraceful shack at Wismar, opposite 
Mackenzie. “Why don’t you come to chapel and let me marry 
vou?” I said. ‘Ah, minister,” said the girl, “us come when us 
have Umoncy fo’ a downright weddin’ ”, and when I asked the 
man if he wasn't ashamed not to come and be married, he said. 
“Gaash, minister, we wouldn’t come an’ disgrace dat fine 
chapel you has wid me old suit o’ clos.” “But,” I said, “you 
wear a very decent suit on Sundays.” He laughed and said, 
“Me couldn’t wear dat suit, minister, at me own weddin’. Every 
man and woman in Wismar dey knows dat suit. Fo’ me weddin’ 
me gets me a fine new suit outa Georgetown hisself, wid a new 
fine colour shirt and some smart brown shoes and one o’ dem 
bright American ties. Den me comes to chapel, minister, and 
me gets married.” ’ 

At last, in the noonday heat, our talk dwindled to a close, if 
not to a conclusion. I returned to laze in my chair, shielded 
from the rays of the now intense sun by a canvas awning, while 
the business man, who enjoyed studying the history of the 
“olony, told me about the three Englishmen, the “Three 
Friends’, who settled in the Mackenzie-Wismar area of the 
Demerara in the early nineteenth century and became its 
seigniory. Their names were Spencer, Patterson and Blount, 
officers of a British frigate which was sent to Demerara during 
one of the frequent alarms of the time. They gave up their 
commissions, bought land and made money. Spencer was a 
heavy drinker, a boastful man, a strict but good slave-master. 
Patterson was religious, very kind to his slaves, a good business 
man and an excellent engineer. Blount was cruel to his slaves, 
a crude, loud-mouthed man who settled further up the river 
and married a ‘Kabukrw’ girl, a cross between a Negro and an 
Amerindian. His slaves were always running away and living a 
miserable, half-animal existence in the bush. (It was these half- 
mad creatures who gave rise to the myths of ‘bush devils’ which 
all Negroes who live in the Interior believe in fanaticall 
a Negro in a mining camp once gave me a graphic description 
of a bush-devil who had come to his shelter during the previous 
night.) Spencer married an Amerindian, an Arawak, and made 
a fortunc out ofa timber concession. He builta fine, large house 
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and lived in some style, importing a cannon which he would 
fire in salute at the approach of visitors. His wife, however, 
never gave up the simple life of the tribe and although she had 
married so well she would go each day with the other Indians 
to the ‘garden places’ in the forest to gather cassava for bread- 
making and herself scrape the bitter roots and express the acids 
from them ina basket matapi. She bore her husband frequent 
children, who found their education in the forests, preferring 
to hunt for peccary and labba rather than learn to read. Some- 
times Spencer would take his squaw and brood to Georgetown. 
His great punt would be prepared. divans would be placed 
beneath luxurious awnings, and the ex-naval officer would 
float off down-river with his dusky family. Spencer, alas, did 
not end his days in Demerara happily. He was accused of some 
mysterious form of impropriety with an Amerindian and 
although the case was not finally brought against him it was 
made clear that the authorities would prefer him to leave the 
Colony. He sailed to England with his sons—his wife was now 
dead. The sons, who had turned into roughnecks, did not find 
England to their liking and returned to the Demerara to marry 
Arawak girls. 

‘These stories of the early settlers always fascinated me and 
[ would wonder what happened to their descendants. It was 
in Henry Kirke’s Twenty-five Years in British Guiana (187 2-- 
1897) that I found references to the descendants of the ‘Three 
Friends. Kirke met Arthur Blount, grandson of the naval 
officer, when he was post-holder on the Demerara. “The post 
was in charge of a man named Arthur Blount,’ he writes, 


‘a quadroon, the offspring of a Scotchman and a mulatto woman. His 
father had sent him to Glasgow as a boy, where he had received a fair 
education, He had been a woodcutter on a small scale. ... Blount had 
been thrice marricd. His first wife was an Arawak Indian, his second 
a Miss Forsyth, and his third a mulatto girl, who had inherited a 
buxom figure and a small fortune from her parents. He had children 
by all his wives, and they formed a strange variety of human types. 
British Guiana would have atlorded an interesting study for Darwin 
...as owing to the numerous and distinct races inhabiting the Colony 
the most curious results of miscegenation are obtained. One of the 
prettiest girls T ever saw in the Colony was the offspring of a Madras 
coolie and an Accawaio Indian,” 


Blount once started Kirke by suddenly asking, during a river 
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trip, ‘What is your opinion, sir? Do you think Masséna or 
Soult was the greatest general?’ An entomologist had once 
given him Napier’s Peninsular War and he had read it a score 
of times. The martial blood of his grandfather was apparently 
still potent in him. 

By mid-afternoon we had reached a populated stretch of the 
river; trash houses were set among palms on either bank, small 
craft were carrying passengers and cargoes; a speedboat roared 
round a bend in the river with a white man water-skiing be- 
hind. ‘That’s one of the bauxite men,’ said the Methodist 
minister, ‘he spends all the week-end skiing.’ The R. H. Carr 
at last rounded the bend and the Mackenzie reach stretched 
before us. To the left, neat stilted houses symmetrically 
arranged, a modernistic church, a cinema, a store and, in the 
distance, the girders of the bauxite plant soaring into the air, 
and a white smoke of bauxite dust hazing the sky. All was dif- 
ferent on the right bank; the twin villages of Christianburg and 
Wismar come under Government jurisdiction and the Deme- 
rara Bauxite Company is not responsible in any way for them. 
The contrast is painful. Miserable shacks are scattered over 
the steeply rising bank in a filthy confusion; the electricity of 
Mackenzie has not been taken across the water,’ sanitation is 
absent. Yet the population increase is so great that two or three 
families share the small, foetid shacks. The fury of house- 
building so noticeable on the coast has not spread this far up 
the Demerara. 

Forty years ago this part of the river was peaceful, populated 
by a few Negroes and people of mixed blood who worked timber 
concessions. In 1909 Professor (later Sir) John Harrison,’ the 
Director of Science and Agriculture, made a casual survey of 
the land. One day, while out with a companion, he poked his 
shooting-stick into the reddish clay soil and said, ‘Here lies the 
future of British Guiana—bauxite.’ In 1914 a tall, cigar- 
smoking American Scot, a man in his early seventies, arrived 
at Wismar in a small canoe paddled by an Amerindian boy. 
His name, he said, was George Bain Mackenzie, and he had 
come to buy land to grow oranges. For some time he wandered 


1 The Bauxite Company offered the people of Wismar an extension of elec- 
tricity from across the river, but the offer has not yet been accepted. 
2 He was supposedly the original of Conan Dovle’s Professor Challenger. 
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through the bush and then made his offer for various stretches 
of land, offers which were accepted. All his properties proved 
to be rich bauxite-bearing lands, but it has always been a 
mystery how he managed to find bauxite which lay well below 
the top-soil or ‘over-burden’ without even drilling. An em- 
ployee of the Demerara Bauxite Company told me that the old 
man could simply ‘smell out bauxite’. Mackenzie had a bril- 
liant legal mind and during the two and a half years he spent 
in the Colony he laid the foundations of the present Company. 
Then he caught a disease of the Interior and returned to the 
United States where he died a year later. 

Demba, as the Company calls itself, is now a subsidiary of 
the Aluminum Company of Canada, and is operated largely 
by Canadian personnel. It employs about 2,000 Guianese and 
pays the highest wages in the Colony. The aes refined 
bauxite is shipped to Canada, where power is c heap. ’ British 
Guiana produces one-fifth of the world’s bauxite and its export 
accounts for neatly yo per Céiit OF the Colony’s export revenue, 
over 15 per cent of the Government’s total revenue and about 
9 per cent of the national income. 

I was met at the stelling by a cheerful, bearded Canadian 
who drove me in his jeep past the dust-shrouded factory where 
great cylinders glowed with heat as the ore was calcined in 
them. A few minutes later we had reached the section of the 
town where the Senior Staff of sixty-five lives, a long macadam 
ized road with large well-designed houses set in compounds on 
either side. Blonde-headed children played on the lawns while 
their mothers snipped at rosc-bushes or took green-fingers to 
herbaceous borders. There was a contented atmosphere, a sense 
of comparative rootedness and rural peace. We approached the 
large white club-house where I was to stay. A swimming-pool 
had been built on the lawn in front of it; swimmers sat at tables 
under orange umbrellas with drinks beside them. I might have 
been approaching the country-club of some prosperous New 
England county. 

It was a Saturday afternoon and the club itself was full: 
billiards and bridge were being played, dice thrown at the bar 


1 In December, 1956, the British Guiana Government announced that Demba 
had provisionallly agreed to erect at Mackenzie a processing plant costing 
approximately £12 million, to produce alumina for export. 
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for the next round of drinks. I was welcomed with a seidel of 
Pilsener. Most of the men at the bar were Canadians who had 
come to Mackenzie from other bauxite areas in the world and 
they had had little chance to learn anything about the Colony 
apart from what they saw in Mackenzie. But there were local 
men among them, and before long one of them was giving me 
his views on the Colony. For him the trouble was the complete 
complacency of mind among all Guianese other than the politi- 
cal firebrands. ‘What we want is a strong, organized, middle- 
class party to take over power eventually’, he said. ‘The middle- 
class should be the backbone of the Colony, but it isn’t. Politics 
here are usually just a vehicle for personal gain. It’s the same 
with the trade unions. Slick little lawyers organize them to get 
themselves on and they don’t care a damn for the men they’re 
supposed to represent.’ He was depressed about the failure of 
the Constitution but said that the experiment had to be made 
and it was unfortunate that the Colony was not better ready 
for it. ‘You know,’ he said, ‘the Guianese are really the gentlest 
people imaginable, but we do have occasional violent passions 
and they’ve produced the P.P.P. I’m afraid they’ve got more 
power now than evcr they had. At the time of the election they 
came a bad third in Mackenzie, but now they’d sweep the poll. 
There’s much too much complacency about. We’re all saying, 
“Oh we've got the Black Watch, so let’s sit back—nothing can 
happen.” That’s wrong. Something’s got to happen—and soon.’ 

I spent the evening at the house of a young Dutchman who 
had joined the Company a year before. Since the loss of Dutch 
Indonesia Dutchmen have begun to take jobs in the colonies 
of other nations, and I frequently came across them in British 
Guiana. The evening was cosmopolitan; the other guests were 
a young Canadian couple and an Englishman and his Parisian 
wife, who had a chic that was charmingly unexpected in a place 
literally hacked out of surrounding jungle. She had a very 
metropolitan mind and plied me with questions about films 
and plays and gossip she had gleaned from wecks-old news- 
papers. Her husband wore a double-breasted blazer with silver 
buttons and smoothed his small moustache before telling his 
amusing anecdotes, which invariably had an African setting, 
for he was an old African hand who looked upon British 
Guiana a little haughtily. The Canadian wife, who had been 
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in Mackenzie less than a month and had suffered from her 
servants, began to complain of some incident; it was the signal, 
as it always is in the Colony, for an almost electric vivification 
of the atmosphere; heads swung from interrupted conversa- 
tions and all prepared to give an account of the latest outrage 
suffered at the hands of their servants. When this oral revenge 
had been spent the Englishman told me that the servants live 
together in houses some way from the houses where they work. 
No men were supposed to go to their quarters, but most of the 
girls had men living with them, two couples sharing a room 
intended for two girls. At one time police were put on guard, 
but the policemen themselves took advantage of this propin- 
quity and finally the Company washed its hands of the morals 
of the servants’ quarters. One of the girls had been murdered 
during the week. She had come to Mackenzie with her 
Kabukru lover and found herself a job as a servant. While the 
Kabukru had gone up-river for some weeks she had taken up 
with a Negro. When the Kabukru came back and found what 
had happencd he quietly plunged his knife into the girl’s heart. 
The Englishman told me that he had met the Negro lover the 
morning after the crime; he had described all the details of the 
murder with a broad grin on his face. 

The following afternoon another Englishman and his wife— 
both had been born in the Colony—came to take me for a drive. 
‘There’s only one drive’, I was told, ‘because there’s only one 
road—out to the airfield they built during the war.’ We sped 
along the soft sand road which wound through the wan jungle. 
It had rained during the night and at one point the car stuck 
in the sand and with some difficulty we pushed it out. At last 
we reached the airfield, a large area of tarmac built on high 
land whose white sand slopes stretched down to the winding 
Demerara. We were in the eastern part of what the geologists 
of the Colony call the White Sand Series, where bauxite and 
diamonds are found and agriculture is impossible. ‘This’, said 
my host, ‘is the only place round here where you can get some 
speed out of your car’, and he headed the car towards the dis- 
tant horizon at a most alarming speed, turning round as we 
approached the end of the runway and once more joyfully 
pressing on the accelerator. His frustrated lust for speed was 
satisfied after some twenty minutes, and we went for a quiet 
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walk while great banks of dark-grey rainclouds drifted towards 
us from the East. 

Life at Mackenzie, I felt after two days there, was remote 
from the life of the coastal belt. Conditions are good, wages 
high and the only discontent is the discontent that always seems 
to accompany a rise in a standard of living. I went into several 
workers’ stilted houses, all bright with artificial flowers, vivid 
curtains and gay pin-ups cut from magazines. All were tidy 
and well scrubbed, and usually there was the banjo with which 
the Africans like to pass an evening, singing songs like ‘O 


‘Poco ‘Toucan 


Madeline, sweet, sweet Madeline, tell me where you get that 
belly from’ or ‘I put my hand on Lulu’s breast, Lulu faint 
away’. In one house the owner, a tall, young, full-blooded Negro 
had painted on the wall a quotation from Benjamin Franklin: 
‘L wish to see the discovery of a plan that would induce and 
oblige Nations to settle their disputes without first cutting one 
another's throats.’ I asked him why he had painted it on the 
wall and he said, ‘Sir, me puts dat dere ’cos me has frien’s who 
should know about dat.’ 

The Demerara Bauxite Company has certainly spared no 
effort to create amenities for its staff. They have built churches, 
hospitals and clinics, schools, a free library, a recreation hall, 
a cinema. They run a staff magazine—its editor was formerly 
editor of one of the Georgetown dailies—and sponsor a request 
programme on Radio Demerara. The standard of living is 
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probably higher in Mackenzie than anywhere else in British 
Guiana, and perhaps because of that the settlement may soon 
have to face a miniature version of the whole Colony’s great 
problem—over-population. 

Children were everywhere in Mackenzie and Wismar; the 
prosperity of the place has encouraged an even higher birth- 
rate than the rest of the Colony. There are 4,000 children at 
the schools today and soon they will be on the labour market. 
(The Company built, and maintain, all the primary schools at 
Mackenzie, as well as the Echols High School.) Demba employs 
2,000 men, and there is no source of employment other than in 
bauxite or the various fringe employments of any community. 
Within ten years Mackenzie could have a vast number of un- 
employed; no doubt many of them will return to Georgetown 
or the Coast to swell the unemployment there. Or will Govern- 
ment by then have cleared the riverain areas and settled them 
on the land? 


From Mackenzie I flew by amphibian aeroplane deeper into 
the Interior to visit the British Guiana Consolidated Goldfields 
at Tumatumari, the ‘Falls of Death’ on the Potaro River, a 
tributary of the Essequibo. There is gold in the hills of Guiana: 
the El Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh was not a delusion. Many 
Guianese believe that one day reefs of gold comparable to those 
in South Africa will be found and with this vast natural wealth 
the problems of the Colony will be solved. Gold in alluvial 
deposits has been found in many areas and there have been 
rushes, or ‘shouts’ as they are called, even in recent years; but 
by now most of the alluvial pockets have been worked out by 
lone prospectors and what remains can only be extracted by 
heavy machinery. The two dredges of B. G. Consolidated 
(which is backed by the Colonial Development Corporation) 
extract 85 per cent of the Colony’s total gold output of 24,000 
ounces (1952). It is interesting to compare these figures with 
those of other years. In 1884 the output was 250 ounces; by 
1894 it had increased to 138,000 ounces and by 1928 had de- 
creased to 6,000 ounces. The arrival of B. G. Consolidated 
increased the yield to 42,000 ounces in 1938, but since then 
output has gone down once more. 
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There arc still some thousands of lone prospectors in the 
Colony, known as ‘pork-knockers’, and they form a remarkable 
class. Nobody knows the exact etymology of the word ‘pork- 
knocker’ but one explanation which was given me struck me 
as most likely; in the old days the prospectors were given 
Government rations of rice and pork-tails, and when they ate 
the pork-tails they would talk of ‘knocking the pork’. They are 
always Africans, tough men who for weeks on end lead hard 
lives in the bush with their battells and ‘Toms’, sluices for 
washing the deposits of the creeks. They are invariably ‘grub- 
staked’ by Chinese shop-owners at points on the river highways, 
and when they have found enough gold they take it to the shops 
where they are given its worth in money, less the cost of the 
‘grub’. With his money the pork-knocker loses no time in get- 
ting back to Georgetown where he enjoys himself until the 
money is finished. Then he goes up once more to the gold or 
diamond fields. I was told one charming story ofa pork-knocker 
who. with a small bonanza, arrived at Bartica Grove. At Bartica 
he sent a telegram ‘from B.G. to B.G.’—from ‘Bartica Grove to 
Bookers’ Garage.’ The telegram read, ‘Have motor waiting at 
stelling, chauffeur well adorned.’ He arrived at Georgetown 
stelling, stepped into the motor-car and told the chauffeur to 
drive forwards. He stopped him and said, ‘Now make he go 
backwards.’ The car went backwards. Once more he stopped 
him, and with delight in his voice said. ‘Now, make he go side- 
ways. 

At Tumatumari, superbly situated with jungle-clad hills all 
round and distant views of plateau mountains, gold is extracted 
with unromantic efficiency by a dredger which, day and night, 
sucks the auriferous earth from the river bank and bed. 
Nearby. at the falls themselves, a small hydro-electric plant is 
being slowly constructed, the first experiment in hydro-electric 
power to be made in a country where water is rushing every- 
where and vast reserves of power are waiting for the harnessing. 
The great falls of Kaieteur, 741 feet high, the falls of Kurupung 
and Peaima have been examined as sources of power. If they 
could be harnessed and their power distributed, British 
Guiana would have one of the cheapest sources of power in the 
world. A hydro-electric engineer talked to me about its possi- 
bilities--and great difficulties—-for some hours, but I could see 
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THLE INTERIOR (tbove, left) Akawaio Indian of the deep Interior, with blow-pipe. 
The Akawaios are of ‘true’ Carib stock. (Above, right) A Makushi girl at Sand 
Creck, Rupununi. (Below) The author on the Kamarang River, in Akawaio 
country. The most common form of travel into the Interior is by river, but 


communications are impeded by frequent rapids and falls. 


COMMUNICATIONS (Above, left) The East Coast, Courantyne road, British Guiana’s 
best stretch of road, which serves developing rice area. (Above, right) The bed of 
the Rupununi River being crossed by Land Rover during dry season, (Below) 
Essequibo River: a lead boat, with engine, pulls two smaller boats through area 


of rapids. 


(Above) Phe Grumman amphibian landing passengers on the Potaro River near 
the Kaieteur Fall. The Grumman is in constant use for communication with the 
Interior. (Below) An Amerindian family crossing the Rupununi in a ‘Jesus 
Christ” cart. 


RUPUNUNI (Above, left) An Amerindian woman winding wild cotton from a 
bobbin. (Above. right) A Wapisiana woman, travelling near Sand Creek. Bullocks 
are a common form of transport, (Below) Village of Sand Creek, with Kanuku 
Mountains in the distance, Vhere are some 8.000 Amerindians living in the 40,000 


square miles of the Rupununi. 


THE POTARO RIVER (clbove, left) The gold workings of B.G. Consolidated 


Goldfields, Ltd... at Tumatumari Fall; dredge is in middle of river, (Above, right) 


“he Potaro 


Work on the hydro-electric dam at Tumatumari Fall. (Below 
River from the air. The great Kaieteur Fall (741 ft.) is on the upper Potaro. 


BAUxITE (Above) Mining at the Maria Elizabeth Mine, near Mackenzie. (Below, 
left) X walking drag-line removing overburden before mining begins at Maria 
Elizabeth mine. (Below, right) The main conveyor belt carrying washed bauxite 
to kilns at Mackenzie plant of Demerara Bauxite Company (DEMBA),. 
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(Above) The Mackenzie City School, maintained by DEMBA. Mackenzie is a 
self-contained town with a resident population of about 10—15.000. (Below) Car- 
loads of bauxite ore waiting to enter the DEMBA plant at Mackenzie, where it is 


washed. crushed and dried in kilns. 


(Above) M. 
airstrip direct to Georgetown. (Below) The River ‘Takatu at Lethem, Rupununi. 
Lethem is the Government Station for the area, with a station for experimental 
cattle breeding. Note Indian shooting fish with bow and arrow by the river. 
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that he looked upon it all as a forlorn dream. The little plant 
at Tumatumari has a modest intention—to supply the dredger 
and the works with cheap power, so that the extraction costs 
will not be, as they are now, greater than the value of the gold 
extracted. 


From Tumatumari I travelled by truck along a corduroy 
log road through the forests of what is known as the ‘Bartica 
Triangle’. Bartica lies at the point where two great rivers, the 
Essequibo and the Mazaruni, meet. From Bartica the land 
widens as the two rivers diverge and in this triangle of land lies 
the richest forest of the Colony. Forests cover 70,000 square 
miles, or 83 per cent of British Guiana, and they are divided 
roughly into two zones. In the ‘near’ Interior of the Bartica 
Triangle and the land abutting are 14,000 square miles of ex- 
ploitable forests. In the ‘far’ Interior the trees are as good, if 
not finer, in quality, but difficulties of transport are almost 
insuperable. Nevertheless the Bartica Triangle alone can sup- 
port a wood-producing industry for the next twenty-five to 
thirty years. 

I was surprised when I first walked in these forests to find 
them so much less luxuriant in their forms than I had expected 
rain-forests near the Equator to be. The forests of southern 
Mexico are far more fantastic and orchidaceous. This, I was 
told, was because the chemical content of the soils is not verv 
nutritious for trees. Almost the entire area of forest consists of 
trees with a shallow root-system spread close to the ground sur- 
face, the trees having to live largely on a water solution of their 
own decaying leaves. There is a vast variety of species but the 
main woods to be exploited by the “Timber-men’ are Green- 
heart (Ocotea rodiaci). Wallaba (Eperua spp.), Mora (Mora 
Excelsa) and Crabwood (Carapa guianensis). Of these by far 
the most important is Greenheart, a tree which is indigenous 
to certain areas of Guiana, and is at its finest in the Bartica 
Triangle, where British Guiana Timbers Ltd. (controlled by 
the Colonial Development Corporation) concentrates almost 
entirely on Greenheart, finding the other trees an uneconomic 
proposition. It is a fine, straight, clean tree ranging from 70 to 
—on occasion-—150 feet in height. For the first 50-80 feet the 
trunk is free of all branches, since there is so little sunlight in 
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the forest for lower growth to feed on. The canopy of branches 
and leaves burgcons in the sunlight above, where all the life of 
the forest takes place. It is an immensely heavy, hard and 
durable wood (68-80 Ibs. a cubic foot). It is without equal in 
the world for marine construction work as it is resistant to 
insect attack and the ravages of marine borers. The greenheart 
piles in the Glasgow docks were found to be in perfect condi- 
tion after eighty years under water. 

The forest concession of B. G. Timbers is veined by a system 
of roads which are well-enough surfaced to take caterpillar 
trucks on which the logs are carried. If the trees were in a con- 
centrated arca, road construction would be a simple matter, 
but unfortunately the stands of greenheart are found only at 
points on the white-sand ridges where there is a mixture of 
brown sand and clay. Often the only means of getting at the 
greenheart is by long-range penetration. ‘Tributary tracks lead 
to the arterial roads over a very large area, since one stand of 
greenheart may be separated from the next by four or five 
miles. Thus a road must be built to service an area which, in 
a few months, is creamed of greenheart: the road must be 
pushed always deeper into the forest. It is not surprising, then, 
that B. G. Timbers have made a continual loss since they began 
operations on a large scale—but it is encouraging that their 
loss for the last half of 1954 was considerably less than in any 
other half-year of their existence. 

Marine architects will pay a much higher price for green- 
heart logs which have been hewn square by an axe than they 
will for sawn logs, and one of the skilled techniques in logging 
is the hewing of greenheart. It isan amazing sight. The hewers, 
all African or Kabukru, stand barefoot on the round trunk and. 
with no more than an eye to see and a big toe to mark the place 
where the axe must fall, they hew the trunk into a perfect 
square. Their eye, however, sometimes fails and most green- 
heart hewers have part of their big toe missing. When a man 
wounds himself in this way his companions, in the manner of 
the simpler African, will roar with laughter in which he, too, 
will join. 

I have a special reason to remember greenheart. The 
assistant-manager of B. G. Timbers had driven me in his jeep 
to a stand of greenheart which was being cut. We had been 
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listening for the sound of axcing; it came, a sound like the blow 
of metal on metal, for the wood is so hard. We stopped and 
made our way through the forest, superb blue morpho butter- 
flies fluttering round us, in the direction of the sound and some 
minutes later we found a tree-feller at work on a giant green- 
heart, heavily buttressed at its foot. The axe-man must fell the 
log where the bole is straight and so he lashes some strong 
branches together to form a triangular scaffolding enclosing 
the tree above the buttresses. On this he now stood pre- 
cariously, swinging his axe with a beautiful and rhythmic 
action. We stood back from him against the crown of a fallen 
greenheart and waited for the giant to fall, I with my camera 
ready. The cut had passed the halfway mark and the feller 
turned to us and said, ‘Him funny, him not moving, not an 
inch.’ He continued to cut the dark honey-coloured wood and 
at last he had all but severed the trunk—and yet still there was 
no sign of its falling. ‘Crown up there’, the feller said, pointing 
up to the leaves and branches 150 feet above, ‘him caught with 
crown of that tree there, bushropes and lianas all get tied up.’ 
He gave the trunk a few more strokes with his axe; then the 
sound and movement began, and the feller shouted to us to 
jump aside; the trunk fell to its death, but with a furious sound 
of cracking the whole crown came crashing down perpendicu- 
larly, torn from the trunk itself. We tried to jump backwards, 
but the crown of a felled tree was in our way. We put up our 
arm to protect our faces, but in a moment we knew we were 
safe—the leaves and branches had landed, with a foot or two 
between us and its outer fringes. If we had been caught beneath 
it we would have been badly hurt. After we had rubbed the 
dust from our eyes my companion looked carefully among the 
branches and, with delight, leapt in among them to pull out 
a rare specimen of cattleya superba. The incident had been 
thoroughly worthwhile. 

Wallaba is the next most important tree in the Colony, a 
smallish tree with a trunk from eight to fourteen inches in 
diameter. Its uses in the Colony are many, supplying firewood, 
charcoal, shingles for house roofing, fence-posts, staves for 
water and spirit vats, electricity poles, etc. Wallaba can exist 
in barren soils where no other tree can survive and so it grows 
in dense concentrations over a very large area of the Colony’s 
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forests. During the last thirty years a mass of technical infor- 
mation about wallaba wood-pulp has grown up in Govern- 
ment files. In his Notes on Problems Affecting Industrialization 
of the Interior of British Guiana (1946), Mr. Gerald O. Case, 
then Consulting Engineer to the Colony, said that after going 
carefully through all these technical reports he believed that it 
was not only possible to start a pulp industry in British Guiana, 
but that in the course of time it should become one of the most 
important industries of the Colony. He goes on to say that he 
has seen samples of paper actually made from wallaba pulp and 
that it is of excellent quality. The history of the wallaba paper 
project is of interest as an example of the ingenuity which the 
British administration in the Colony has applied to the task of 
exploiting the Interior-—and of the frustration which this in- 
genuity so often meets. 

In 1926 negotiations were begun by which Government 
reserved a certain area of Crown Lands for a wallaba pulp and 
paper project while the feasibility of the project was being 
examined. Work in U.S.A., Canada and Britain was begun to 
test wallaba for suitability, and by 1930 the tests had proved 
successful enough for the interests behind the scheme to settle 
the details of the leasing of the Crown Lands. By 1937 a formal 
agreement was signed. During these years research work had 
continued without interruption and a bleaching process was 
perfected by which the red pigmentation of the wood was made 
colourless. The pulp was found to be of a quality between ‘rag’ 
and ‘Esparto’, the two highest-quality pulps in use for paper- 
making. Yet the concessionaires relinquished their concession. 
Mr. Case is an enthusiast for the industry and in his Notes he 
has tried very hard to interest investors in the industry. ‘It can- 
not be doubted’, he writes, ‘that such a manufacture would 
result in large profits. . . . The objects here have been to demon- 
strate that the Concession is capable of supplying, with cer- 
tainty and economy, and for an unlimited period, the raw 
material for a pulp enterprise of considerable magnitude, and 
that its situation is such that its exploitation could be easily 
achieved, and, secondly, to present a reasoned and careful esti- 
mate merely as a supply of standing timber. On this limited 
basis, and on the most conservative calculation it has been 
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shown that...the value of Wallaba is $20,810,000, and in 
Greenheart $5,040,000, giving a total of £5,383,250.' 

This optimism is not shared by the World Bank Report, 
which does not even mention the possibility of paper-making. 
The failure to exploit the wallaba forests has been a great cause 
of discontent among thinking Guianese. They believe it is 
another example of the vast wealth of the Interior being 
ignored by British commerce; but it is strange that any 
economic wealth anywhere in the world should be ignored, and 
the wallaba project has been examined exhaustively and 
finally rejected as not being an economic proposition. A very 
knowledgeable Englishman, Guianese born, told me that 
during the last forty years he had seen a stream of experts on 
every possible subject from bottle-making to mica come out to 
the Colony to examine the possibilities of all mineral dis- 
coveries made. But in almost every case the economic snags 
proved too great and money was not invested. In British 
Guiana there is a general feeling of resentment about the 
failure to invest, as if it were intended to cheat the Guianese of 
the benefits of the wealth of their country. Few will believe 
that the mineral wealth is not there; the myth of El Dorado 
dies hard. 

The World Bank Report recommended various improve- 
ments in timber production. It struck me strongly in the ex- 
ploited forests that valuable trees were being creamed off 
without replanting—an example of the blindness which has 
destroyed such great areas of the world’s forests. I was pleased 
to see that the Report is concerned in the matter, saying, ‘Since 
exploitation on a commercial scale began, little thought has 
been given to the rational use and perpetuation of the valuable 
timber stands. A natural objective has been to cut out the most 
accessible and commercially valuable timber and to move on 
to new areas.’ It recommends a well-devised forestry pro- 
gramme, and its other major recommendations are: to increase 
the output of timber and wood products to meet the growing 
needs of the Colony for development purposes, and to intensify 
lumber production for export, particularly in species net now 
well known in world trade. 

The headquarters of B. G. ‘Timbers are at Wineperu, on the 
Essequibo, where the greenheart logs are taken for shipment 
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to Georgetown by Hat-decked pontoon barges towed by tugs. 
Greenheart is too heavy to float, so it cannot be taken down- 
river in rafts—as other woods are taken. Thus, once again, 
costs are put up. The hewn logs go straight to the ships for 
export and the smaller logs, which are intended for milling, 
go to the magnificent new Houston Sawmill in Georgetown, 
the largest and most modern mill in South America. The prin- 
cipal woods which go for milling are mora and crabwood, 
which are the main woods used in house-building in the 
Colony. 


Portable wooden mortar, said to come from Wai-Wai 
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12. THE FORGOTTEN PROVINCE 


Nee from flying or a long, arduous overland trek 
through dull terrain there is no means of getting to the North- 
West District of British Guiana other than by boat. So it was 
on the little broken-down steamer, the Tarpon, that I travelled 
all night up the coast of the Colony, with long periods of com- 
parative calm broken by rough passages as we crossed the areas 
of the sea affected by the outflows of the Essequibo and the 
Pomeroon. 

By mid-morning we were steaming inland along the Waini 
river to Morawhanna, the capital of the North-West District. 
For many years this area of the Colony has been known as “The 
Forgotten Province’; cut off from the rest of the country, and 
with no land suitable for sugar cultivation it has never received 
much attention from the central administration. Its capital is 
worthy of a forgotten province; it is as miserable a collection 
of broken-down shacks running along the river-bank as I had 
ever seen in British Guiana, with only a whitewashed clinic 
and a police-station to relieve the wretchedness of the place. It 
seems strange that the poor African peoples in the rural West 
Indies have never managed to produce for themselves a style of 
dwelling which uses the materials that are to hand. Amer- 
indian huts with manicole palm roofs and wattle daub walls 
are usually pleasant places to look at and to be in, but the col- 
lections of rusty corrugated iron which compose the worst 
shacks of the Africans have no beauty and must be extremely 
uncomfortable to live in. 

Although Morawhanna is the chief place of the North-West 
District, the Government Compound, where the District Com- 
missioner, the Forestry Officer and other Government officers 
live, is five miles away on the other side of the river, on the hill 
of Mabaruma. Until 1924 the Compound was at Morawhanna, 
and then it was decided that this low-lying, malarial country 
was not healthy and should be evacuated. Government decided 
that Mabaruma should become the ‘capital’ and Morawhanna 
abandoned. The hill of Mabaruma was beautifully laid out 
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with a long avenue of rubber-trees and houses were built with 
garden spaces and views across the hills towards Venezuela and 
the Orinoco. It was thought that no one could resist the obvious 
advantages of Mabaruma, but the Negro’ mind is concerned 
with other matters than the beauty of the view and the coolness 
of tropic nights. If the people moved up to the hill they would 
lose the lively squalor of their rum-shops, the river that they 
had come to count on for so many things and the glorious fort- 
nightly arrival of the Tarpon, with new faces and old friends, 
letters and supplies from Georgetown. Nothing would make 
them move and, I must say, I am entirely on their side. For 
years Government and the officials at Mabaruma were at open 
war with the people of Morawhanna; no new permanent build- 
ings were allowed; when a Morawhanna trader in fish brought 
up an icing-plant from Georgetown with the idea of putting his 
fish on ice and sending it to Georgetown by the Tarpon the 
authorities would not allow him to put up the plant, and he 
lost heavily on the transaction. But still no one would move to 
the hill-top, and gradually Government has realized that no 
power on earth will ever shift the people of Morawhanna. 
The Forgotten Province was not always as unhappy as it is 
today. Forty or fifty years ago the creeks and rivers of its 
interior were filled with pork-knockers extracting alluvial gold 
in large quantities, building themselves villages with names 
like Millionaire, Golden City, Annie’s Creek or Determina- 
tion. Money flowed in the rum-shops of Morawhanna, and 
there was free trade down the river with the people of 
Venezuela, so that fishermen could sell their surplus fish. Now 
the villages lie in ruins, only a few pork-knockers wash the 
creeks and fishermen do not put to sea because they cannot sell 
their fish either to Georgetown or Venezuela. There is still no 
icing-plant, even though the North-West could supply George- 
town and the coastlands with all the fish they need. The scat- 
tered population of the Morawhanna area lives mainly on the 
production of coffce, citrus fruits and ground provisions, but 
the soil available is mainly of the type known as pegasse, Ww hich 
loses it fertility after five years of cultivation. It is a spongy, 
peat-like soil like its name, which derives from the Spanish 


1 Many of the people of Morawhanna are of mixed Negro and Amerindian 
stock, 
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pegajoso, meaning spongy and slimy. It is the usual soil to be 
found in the Colony behind the coastal front-land clays. It has 
a friable black surface layer varying from a few inches to 
several feet, a surface with a potent organic content. Below this 
comes a layer of white buttery clay speckled with orange. This 
layer is acidic and contains chemicals likely to destroy plant- 
life. Newly cleared pegasse soil is fertile, but without drainage 
and fertilizers, or flood-fallowing. the fertility decreases 
rapidly. Liberica coffee can grow in pegasse and it is thought 
that—if free from Panama disease—bananas would do well 
in it. I was told by a grower of Liberica coffee that his coffee 
bushes had done well, but they had grown so high that he was 
unable to pick the berries off the higher parts. 1 asked him if . 
he didn’t use a ladder to get at them but he shrugged his + 
shoulders and said he didn’t have a ladder. There is no doubt 
that the long years of neglect and declining prosperity have 
left many of the people of the North-West rather demoralized. 
The Anglican priest told me hair-raising tales of drunkenness 
and dissoluteness in Morawhanna. But even hard work is not 
necessarily rewarded in these parts. I was told of an English- 
man who had come there with a little money, bought some 
Jand and invested all his capital in coffee bushes that perished 
in the treacherous pegasse. He went out with his gun one day 
and shot himself through the head. 

The main activity of the interior of the North-West is 
timber-cutting in the forests, through which wind the twin 
rivers, the Barima and the Barama. the latter a tributary of the 
Waini, Amerindians are the woodcutters, and they sell their 
wood to a few saw-mills on the rivers, or at Morawhanna. There 
is wood in the forests which is valuable but is not cut because 
the Amerindians would be unable to transport it. They are 
only able to cut fairly small trees like crabwood on the land 
near to the rivers; they cut the trunks roughly into lengths 
which they can manage to roll to the river, where they lash 
them together into rafts and float them down-river to the mills. 
Gradually they are creaming the forest abutting on the river 
and must continually be working different and more in- 
accessible areas. 

The people of the North-West, like those in the rest of the 
Colony, live in hope that oil will one day be found. Venezuela, 
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they say, is so close and there is vil there, only 150 miles across 
the border. Reports frequently come in of seepages of pitch 
and oil on the coastal fringe of the district and of issues of gas, 
an oil-indication. From time to time oil explorations have been 
made in the Colony, particularly in the North-West, and a 
survey of the Shell Beach area of the coast was being made 
during my visit. In 1940-1 Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Central Mining & Investment Corporation Ltd., 
made a thorough survey of the area between the Demerara and 
the Courantyne and followed it up by drilling; there was no 
result and the company gave up its concession. I was told that 
it is unlikely that oil will be found in the Colony because the 
greater portion of British Guiana is composed of rock which 
was formed by extremely high temperatures so that any 
original organic materials held in these rocks would have been 
destroyed. During the water well-drilling, at 212 points along 
the coast, depths of as much as 1,600 feet were reached but in 
only one of these bore-holes were there any indications of oil; 
and that was at Morawhanna. Recently (1955) the McBride 
Oil & Gas Corporation has taken a concession on the coast from 
the Demerara to the Courantyne, but drilling has not yet com- 
menced. The Geological Survey department does not hold 
much hope for workable oil in this part of the Colony, but it 
shares the hope of the North-West that the petroliferous area 
of the Orinoco delta continues into British Guiana, either on 
land or out to sea. Mr. G. M. Stockley, Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, told me that petroliferous sediments do prob- 
ably occur offshore and asphalt and oil seeps are often found 
between the Waini Point and the Pomeroon. He suggests that 
seismic surveys should first be carried out along the north-west 
and northern off-shore of the Colony to gauge the depths of the 
sediments and to assist in finding suitable bore-hole sites. 

If oil is found one day the people of the North-West will have 
a new taste of prosperity, but even if it is not found the future 
has become a little brighter for them with the discovery of a 
ridge of manganese about 120 miles up the Barima. The con- 
cession has been bought by African Manganese I.td., a sub- 
sidiary of Union Carbide of U.S.A., and it is proposed to build 
a sixty-mile railway from Matthews’ Ridge, where the man- 
ganese lies, to a point on the river which is navigable to ocean 
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going ships.' If this is done the whole area should gain 
considerably in prosperity. 
* * * 


It was in the North-West District that I made my first contact 
with Amerindians. In the Morawhanna district, particularly, 
the original Carib stock has to some extent become miscege- 
nated with other bloods, but the Amerindian character and 
mode of life have remained dominant. There has been a 
Roman Catholic mission at Hosororo since 1908, and, further 
cast, the Santa Rosa Catholic mission sees to the spiritual needs 
of the Amerindians of the Moruka Reservation, most of whom 
are descendants of Catholic Amerindians who, in the early 
nineteenth century, came across the border from Venezuela to 
find sanctuary from religious persecution. Down the years the 
missions have ‘civilized’ most of the Amerindians of the Dis- 
trict, taught them to brush their teeth and wear European 
clothes, to sing the ‘Ash Grove’ or ‘Greensleeves’ and to forget 
as far as possible their heathen past. There is one tribe of ‘true’ 
Caribs, however, which lives on the upper reaches of the 
Barama and has remained inaccessible beyond the ‘Towakaima 
Falls which block the river. Here the old animism of the tribe 
has not become diluted with Christianity, the tribal customs 
are unchanged and the squat. sleek, copper-skinned bodies of 
the men and women are not pointlessly covered with shapeless 
cotton prints from Manchester or cheap, tattered shirts. 

In 1949 the Government of British Guiana officially came to 
the view that the Amerindians of the Colony should no longer 
be treated as museum pieces and segregated, but be taught to 
adapt themselves to Western standards of civilization and take 
their place on equal footing beside the other citizens of the 
Colony. The Dutch settlers had used the Amerindians in all 
manner of ways, trading with them at first and later, after the 
importation of African slaves. employing them to recapture 
maroons, or runaway slaves. Until the abolition of slavery the 
Amerindians, except those in the remote areas, were thus a 
protected and more-or-less privileged people, but once Aboli- 
tion had ended their usefulness the Colonists lost interest in 


1 It has been found that the bar at the mouth of the Waini River will not 
allow the entry of large cnough ships, so the ships will have to come to the 


mouth of the Orinoco. on Venczuelan territory. Edad 
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them, leaving their welfare to a small band of missionaries. 
Later the Government recognized that it had responsibilities 
towards them, but until 1910 little was done for them. In that 
year a Protection Ordinance was passed and Amerindian en- 
thusiasts, such as Michael McTurk, a District Commissioner 
in the Interior, and Dr. Walter Roth, a Medical Magistrate, 
devoted their lives to the Amerindian cause; yet still little was 
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done by the Government. In 1944 a Field Officer for Amer- 
indian Affairs was appointed, Mr. P. Storer Peberdy, and 
during a tour of five years he travelled 3,000 miles by foot and 
canoe, visiting all the Amerindian areas. He wrote a report on 
his findings, 4 Report of a Survey of Amerindian Affairs, and 
it was as a result of this report that the then Governor, Sir 
Gordon Lethem, pressed for new long-term policy for the 
administration and welfare of the Amerindian peoples. The 
reservations, it was decided, must be looked upon as temporary 
sanctuaries to be dissolved when their inhabitants had ad- 
vanced sufficiently towards a Western way of life and could be 
assimilated into the community at large. The conduct of Amer- 
indian affairs was given to the Commissioner for the Interior, 
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a newly-created post, a permanent doctor for the Amerindians 
was appointed and the Government gave increased interest, if 
not increased financial support, to the educational work of the 
Missions. 

There are thirty-two mission schools for the Amerindians in 
the Colony, and at all those which I visited I was surprised to 
find how few of the teachers were Amerindians—in spite of the 
century or more in which mission schools have been in exist- 
ence. Most of the teachers were Africans or East Indians from 
the coast, who did not know the languages of their pupils. I 
was told that it has been, from the beginning, difficult to get 
Amerindians to remain long enough at school to train as 
teachers, and those who did could not get used to the idea of 
staying in one place and having only one occupation; the 
nomadic urge would come to them and they would be off to 
their ‘garden places’ to reap the plantain or the cassava crop. 
The Government is particularly anxious to train Amerindians 
as teachers to their own people, and the Catholic missions are 
trying, in their schools at Hosororo and Santa Rosa, to concen- 
trate on producing Amerindian teachers who will be sent to 
Amerindian schools in all parts of the Colony. 

It is difficult to know, yet, whether Amerindian education is 
succeeding, but in the sphere of health statistics show that the 
Government’s new policy is having an excellent effect. Today 
there are roughly 19.000 Amerindians in the Colony, infant 
mortality has decreased and the population is rapidly increas- 
ing. In Amerindian areas the number of small children is very 
noticeable, most of them strong and healthy in spite of the 
distended stomachs caused by a vast intake of starches. Dr. 
GC. R. Jones has. from 1950 to 1955. made constant tours of the 
Interior, vaccinating, pulling teeth, spraying D.D.T., de- 
worming and gencrally looking after the health of the Amer- 
indians. Each area has a medical ranger who makes routine 
tours in between Dr. Jones’ visits. 

Dr. Jones told me that the greatest scourge of the Amer- 
indians is no longer malaria, but pulmonary consumption, 
which is found among all the tribes except the primitive Wai- 
Wais on the Brazilian boundary, who have not been in 
contact with many white men or Africans. It is among the 
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Amerindians living nearest the coast that the mortality rate is 
highest, and because the North-West was the first area to be 
opened up for minerals the disease has managed to get a grip 
on the Amerindians here, particularly in the Barama area. 

Cassava (Manihot sp.) is the staple crop in the rain forests 
of the Guianas and it is to the Amerindians here what the cul- 
tivation of maize is to their cousins in Central America and 
Mexico. Possibly the rain-forest peoples did not advance in 
civilization because cassava is inferior to maize as a food, with 
a low nutritive value. Apart from this its preparation is long 
and arduous since in its natural state the cassava root contains 
a poison called hydrocyanic acid, which must be removed be- 
fore the bread can be made. 

‘The Guianese Government's new deal for the Amerindian 
is slowly gathering force and its aim of full integration may one 
day be achieved. It would be both inhuman and sentimental to 
attack the new deal for interfering in the traditional life of the 
Amerindians, and yet it seems to me that integration is only 
desirable and possible in areas, such as the North-West, where 
there is considerable contact with Africans and Europeans. 
‘Civilization’ must inevitably come to them here and it is 
Government’s task, through its District Commissioners and 
Officers, to make the influence of civilization as harmless as 
possible—though harmful in some way it invariably is. In the 
outer-lying areas, where Europeans are very occasionally seen 
and Africans almost never, the ancient patterns of Amerindian 
life cannot be replaced by anything more suitable to the 
country and the people. Any attempt to introduce such tribes 
as the Akawaios or Arekunas of the deep Interior, or the ‘true 
Caribs’ of the Barama, to a ‘Western way of life’, to which the 
Amerindian Ordinance refers, can only be disruptive. Until 
civilization presses at the borders of these areas—and this day 
may never come—it would be wiser not to destroy the highly 
organized tribal life but to give it the benefits of civilized know- 
ledge in medicine and to discourage what is obviously harmful 
in the old customs. This would not merely be to preserve the 
Amerindian as a museum-piece but to recognize the arrogance 
of supposing that the patterns of our society can be of use to 
people whose life grows naturally out of the creeks and rivers. 
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the forests and the savannas. I would say that without doubt the 
happiest people in British Guiana are the primitive tribes, 
huntsmen, fishermen and simple agriculturists who may speak 
only a few words of English picked up from a passing trader. 
T hope thev will never reach the point where their ‘integration’ 
becomes necessary. 
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13. NOTES FROM A JOURNAL 
OF THE INTERIOR 


The Rupununi 


A FLIGHT of one and a halt hours from Georgetown in 
a Dakota, over forest all the way. moving into forest-covered 
hills, the Pakaraimas. Suddenly these end and the savanna be- 
gins, though it looks Jike a parched desert—the tufts of grass 
are divided by poor, sandy earth whose colour is stronger than 
the green of the grass. The Dakota carried an engine for a 
Land Rover, a paraffin-fucl refrigerator and various pieces of 
machinery. Until a decade ago there was no regular air-service 
to the Rupununi and all travel across the savannas was by 
horse. Now the ranchers charge over their ranges in jeeps and 
Land Rovers, talk of crankshafts and sparking-plugs instead of 
saddles and martingales. All oil and petrol is flown up—our 
Dakota carried none because no passengers are allowed on 
aeroplanes carrying fuel. 

There are fourteen private ranches on the savannas and one 
public corporation ranch—the Rupununi Development Com- 
pany. The Company owns 25,000 of the total 43,000 head of 
cattle which roam the open-ranges (the last open-ranges in the 
world) of the savannas. 2.405,500 acres are leased to the ranches 
out of the 6.000 square miles of the Rupununi. It is all Crewn 
Land and the rent is two dollars a year per square mile for the 
Corporation and fifteen dollars per year for cach fifty square 
miles owned by the other ranchers. After five years the tenant 
can get a twenty-one-year lease for a homestead with renewal 
rights if he meets certain stocking and building requirements. 

When you are on the ground the savannas appear green and 
luxuriant. but in fact the soil is minerally so deficient that the 
grass can only support ten to fifteen cattle per square mile. The 
deficiencies can be made good by large-scale fertilization, whose 
very high cost would be justified if the effect were perma- 
nent. Unfortunately during the three months’ wet season, 
which begins in May, vast areas of the ranchlands are under 
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water and the fertilizers would be washed into the creeks at 
each subsidence of the water. The Agricultural Department is 
planning to fence those areas which are not flooded and con- 
centrate on fertilizing this land only. The stock feeding on the 
improved pasture here would, it is hoped, so increase in general 
quality that they could be eventually released into the harder 
world outside. and have the strength to thrive in it. Eventually 
a finer, stronger breed of cattle could be produced. 

At this moment there is foot and mouth disease in the 
Brazilian cattle country and the cattle are kept five miles from 
the border! Two emergency abattoirs have been built and air- 
strips to go with them. In the ordinary way all cattle are 
brought to the abattoir at Lethem for slaughtering and flown 
down to the coast from there. ‘Uhe cost of air transportation is 
six anda quarter cents a pound. Because of foot and mouth the 
2oo-mile cattle trail is closed and all meat is being flown. In 
normal times about half is flown and half goes by trail, which 
causes losses in weight or from death of from 5 to 10 per cent. 


By jeep scrote avannas. ‘The sandpaper trees, and the 
cashews with their pleasantly tart fruit; always on the far edge 
of us the blue Kanuku Mountains, in whose fertile foothills 
most of the ranchers have farms for mixed provisions. Creeks 
of beautiful, blue water, but full of pirai (the piranha of the 
Amazon) with saw-like teeth and a love for warm blood. Clumps 
of ite palms. Wind and glare of sun, great dryness- -even after 
three beers the throat feels parched. 

We passed the arca marked on the old maps as Lake Parima, 
the land of El Dorado. All the ranches except two are owned by 
members of the half-Amerindian Melville family. The first 
Melville was a Scotsman and a man of some education who 
came to British Guiana in the ‘nineties to prospect for gold and 
diamonds. On one trip up the Essequibo river he was attacked 
by malaria and his men left him for dead on a sand-reef. Indians 
found him and nursed him back to health. He wandered with 
them over the mountains to the Rupununi. He fell in love with 
the savannas and the Indian way of life. took two wives and 


1 Vhe restrictions have since been removed. 
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settled with them, producing ten children. He was the first 
serious cattle-rancher in the savannas. 

At Awarwaunau: open land—name is Wapisiana for Wind- 
creek Hill. Indian children drinking their UNICEF milk, a gift 
from the United States. It is a paradox that in cattle country 
American powdered milk should be necessary, but the herds 
are not dairy herds. Mothers suckling babies up to three or four 
years old. The tuchau. or headman of the village, complained 
that the water was bad and asked when Government were going 
to keep their promise of boring a well. They were ashamed, he 
said, to offer visitors water, it was so bad. Fencing has begun so 
that the Indians’ cattle can be kept separate from the ranchers’, 
but the barbed wire has proved a boon to the Indians in 
another way. Hammered it can be made into excellent arrow- 
heads, and fences have been ruined by the removal of an inch 
or two of wire. The Indians use bows and arrows for fishing 
only. If they go ona hunting expedition they take their ancient 
guns. The game on the savannas was once deer, but these are 
now almost non-existent. In the patches of jungle along the 
creeks or where savanna gives into mountain, wild hog, tapir 
and maroudi or maam are hunted. Jaguars are common. One 
had been attacking dogs and livestock at Awarwaunau recently 
and we saw two badly-wounded dogs. Fishing by bow and 
arrow, as I found by experience, isa very difficult sport, a subtle 
art. The refraction of light must be judged exactly and this 
varies at different times of the dav and at different points on 
the river. 


On the Mazaruni 


The Mazaruni is the route to the gold and diamond fields, a 
majestic river, the bush on either bank filled with giant trees, 
heavily buttressed like the mora, soaring and straight like the 
greenheart. For its first 125 miles the Mazaruni is a maze of 
small islands, rapids and falls. In the old days when the mining 
men, the pork-knockers, went up the river they would paddle 
against currents which an inboard engine can now only just 
fight. There was an average of five deaths a month on this part 
of the river, mostly when the boats were being hauled over the 
falls, a man would slip, be lost in the rushing water. Govern- 
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ment has now built a track from Bartica to Issano, to cut out 
this stretch of the river. No boats now go there and for 125 miles 
the country is uninhabited except for a columbite mining 
camp, which is prospecting the area. Two companies are work- 
ing on columbite and its near relation, tantalite, in British 
Guiana; they are both American companies employing a 
Guianese subsidiary. Some miles above Issano at Morabisi is a 
big columbite camp which is fast becoming a white elephant. 


Hauling a boat over a range of falls 


“track has been built at great cost to penctrate the jungle for 
some twenty miles, and large machinery has been set up for the 
complicated process of isolating the columbite. Now it is found 
that the ore-bearing ground is not where the machinery is 
where precisely it is nobody seems yct to know. It is realized 
that unless it is within a mile or two of the machinery the cost 
of extracting the tons of earth necessary to produce each ounce 
of ore, and transporting it to the machine. will make the enter- 
prise impossible. Small portable machines which can move 
from one area to the next are needed. The Morabisi machinery 
stands magnificent and silent in the jungle; it may have to be 
abandoned there. like so much mining machinery in the 
Guiana forests, which lies entangled with secondary growth, 
the haunt of snakes and insects. 
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In the Jungle 

It was like a dark Sussex ride in autumn after heavy rain, 
though no horse could stand for long the tangled roots that lie 
under the mud and sodden leaves. It was cool but after a few 
minutes I was soaked with sweat. Such humidity. No insects 
and no flowers, just columns of cedar, mora, crabwood and 
savannadalli. They are straight and taut, no leaves or branches 
for most of the trunk, all leaf and branches forming a canopy 
at the top where the air and sunlight is. Up there are orchids 
and vines, fritillaries and blue morpho butterflies, marabunta 
wasps raiding the flowers, smaller insects attracted to the 
apparently innocent petals of the pitcher-plants, which trap the 
insects and devour them sinisterly; howler monkeys lay in the 
canopies, dormant till seized by the mood to how]; sloths moved 
on their day’s journey along a branch. Occasionally I would 
raise my eyes from the trail for a moment in the hope of seeing 
some life above me, but the only sign of life in our subterranean 
world was the flash of a red-mottled snake. Sometimes my 
guides would point to a spot on the ground, to me no different 
from the rest, but to their amazing eyes a sign that bush-hog 
had passed by recently or a jaguar had been through during 
the night. During the first day’s march we crossed thirty-two 
creeks, I came to curse each creek as we met it, but was grateful 
for the cold, delicious water. 

Camped in forest, in a disused hut belonging to an Indian. 
I asked my guides questions as we lay in our hammocks after 
the meal. They laughed at my pronunciation of Carib words. 
I took down a short word-list, which showed no trace of English 
in the neologisms—all were Spanish; dog was perro, hat was 
sumbederdu, shoes were sapatos and orange was aranka. They 
called a gun an arakabusa (arquebus). Inadvertently I stumbled 
on the etymology of manatce. I asked what the word for milk 
was and was told ‘pakamanatil’. The manatee suckles its young 
and manati turned out to be the Carib for ‘breast’. 
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B RITISH GUIANA is now (September, 1956) entering 
on the third year of the period of ‘marking time’ proposed in 
the Robertson Report. It was an unfortunate expression, with 
its suggestion of inactivity at a time when all Guianese and the 
British administration needed the inspiration of a call to con- 
structive action. The emergence of the People’s Progressive 
Party. a party led by young men, showed that a generation has 
grown up in the Colony which is prepared to organize itself 
into concerted political action; the spirit and the energy is 
there for the first time in British Guiana’s history, and no sus- 
pension of the Constitution or recommendation of ‘marking 
time’ will kill that spirit. The British Government docs not 
wish for its death. and has hoped. during the three years since 
the Suspension, that new leaders would arise with progressive 
ideas who could one day take on the responsibility of govern- 
ment. On the face of it this seems to suggest that the British 
Government is willing to give the Colony modified self-govern- 
ment, but only if it is certain that the party elected will do as 
the British wish, will in fact be well-behaved puppets to be 
thrown out, as the P.P.P. was thrown out, at the first signs of 
disobedience. Twenty years ago it was the fashion to be cynical 
about Britain’s administration of her colonies: it is no longer 
so casy to recognize the sinister shadow of a ruthless and ex- 
ploiting capitalism darkening the underdeveloped areas of the 
Commonwealth, and it is impossible to be any time in such a 
Colony as British Guiana without recognizing the amount of 
honest and unselfish endeavour given by colonial officials to 
the administration of the country—even if the results of their 
endeavour are less than one would wish. But that the govern- 
ment and administration of the colonies must one day pass to 
the people of each colony is a foregone conclusion: it isa matte) 
of deciding the readiness of the governing class to take over 
their grave responsibility, and of doing all that is possible to 
prepare them for the task. In British Guiana’s case the British 
Government and the sugar interests sincerely wanted, and still 
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want, the Colony to govern itself in the same manner as other 
Caribbean possessions, and the failure of the attempt has been 
bitterly regretted. On the other hand it would be foolish to 
insist that the British view is one of undiluted altruism con- 
cerned only for the welfare of the people of the Colony. Millions 
of pounds sterling are invested by Great Britain in the Colony 
and it would be unrealistic if concern were not given to those 
interests. In the past more concern was felt for vested-interests 
than for the Guianese, who naturally do not fall easily into the 
view that British colonial poli¢y has changed, that British capi- 
tal has now come to agree with the British Government that its 
colonial interests can only be preserved by a greater concern in 
the general happiness of the coldnial peoples. Fortunately, in 
British Guiana’s case, this does not have to be a matter of 
inhuman expediency; as an independent economic unit she 
would submerge, and all responsible Guianese know that it is 
necessary that she should remain within the British Common- 
wealth. British investment is large enough in the Colony for 
Britain to wish to preserve it, and the advantages received from 
being in the Commonwealth are great enough for British 
Guiana to wish to remain British. It is guid pro quo. *Clses ye 
Although it has been disappointing that no responsible 
political leaders have emerged in the last three years, it has been 
a period of activity in Government, Sugar and the P.P.P. There 
has been marking time only as regards the constitution of the 
government. Government schemes for housing, self-help, credit 
loans, etc. have been joined by Sugar’s housing plans-atid 
various welfare schemes. The world ‘welfare’ is significant; 
during the last three years the rudiments ef a-wellarestate- have 
been laid in British Guiana—but a welfare state which does 
not arise naturally out of the economics of thecountry-It is, of 
course, the universal danger of all colonial territoriestoday that 
they may ‘jump the gun’ and be guided into or gain for them- 
selves a state of society which we in Europe have reached only 
after centuries of political and economic evolution. The Euro- 
pean_upheavals which reached their crisis in 1848 were a com- 
parable case of countries plunging themselves into chaos hy 
attempting to emulate Britain’s slow industrial expansion, and 
forcing the pace. It is true that the British Guiana Goverriment 
has not left unconsidered any major practicable measure that 
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might be taken to come to grips with the basic economic prob- 
lems; land reclamation, geological survey, rice development, 
soil survey, agricultural development. Everybody concerned 
with these activities is doing everything possible to develop 
them; and yct the results remain disappointing; there are con- 
stant frustrations, financial and otherwise, and intransigence 
of various -kinds is taken as a matter of course. ‘There seems to 


be] present in the air of the Colony some subtle and undefinable. . 


conspiracy to reduce the most magnificent of intentions to the 
erest shadow of their original conception... 

It is agy among colonial officials in British Guiana that 
her problems are unique and perhaps more intractable than 
those of any other colony in the Commonwealth. It is possible 
that the central problem of land reclamation and drainage on 
a large scale will not be au economic possibility, and the ques- 
tion will then be whether it should be done even if it is un- 
economic. As one looks deeper into the problem of British 
Guiana it becomes more and more a problem of how much 
‘welfare’ the Colony can stand without exploding. ‘here seem 
to be no signs that it will be able to develop itself sufliciently to 
support a good standard of living for the masses without charity 
from outside. That charity is coming at the moment. but there 
can be no guarantee that it will always come. 

Everything suggests that British Guiana is going to live arti 
ficially for a period of some years. During this period every 
effort should be made to ensure that all land not beneficially 
used is made fruitful. “Phe only worthwhile existence, any- 
where, is one which arises inevitably out of the nature of the 
country; it has been shown that the coastlands and the riverain 
lands, if properly uscd. could support one and a half million 
people. ‘There is all too little sign that the British administra- 
tion is preparing for the return to the riverain lands which 
must come. Just as Gravesande’s genius undertook the move 
from the rivers to the coast, so must some new Gravesande see 
that the rivers are well and fruitfully re-populated. The life of 
the new settlers might be hard and never higher than a level 
of good subsistence; but it would not be subject to the vagaries 
of charity. The Guianese are conservative people who do not 
like radical change, and this move up the rivers is not one 
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which they will accept willingly. Tt is another task for inspiring 
leadership. 

No one can travel in this fascinating country without feeling 
a deep concern for its future and its peoples, whose good- 
humour has been preserved in spite of so much hardship and so 
long a sense of having been forgotten and neglected, left to 
fight their eternal battles with the sea, the rain and the in- 
stability of world commerce. They are no longer neglected and 
forgotten; it is now up to them to show the enterprise, the spirit 
and the self-reliance which will carry them towards a moderate 
prosperity and the goal of self-government. As I suggested 
earlier in this book, this new spirit will not come from the 
reactionary, mercantile elements, or from the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party under its present leaders. But in the new genera- 
tion, somewhere. the right leaders must exist. ‘What is most 
necessary for successful nation-building’, said a former 
Minister of State for the Colonies, Mr. Henry Hopkinson, in a 
speech to the International Society of Differing Civilizations, 
‘is the existence of a substantial local, educated class which will 
man the government and the civil service and which will work 
out its own local variations of the pattern which we are able to 
supply to them based on our own constitutional experience.’ 
That class is emerging in British Guiana, but its leading mem- 
bers must lose their timidity and make their presence felt. They 
should be men who are above the antagonisms of race, who 
speak for the Guianese as a whole rather than for a particular 
race within the Colony; they should be men, above all, who 
can forcefully direct the new, healthy energies of future 
generations. 

In the spring of 1956 it was decided by the British Govern- 
ment that the political situation in the Colony mad¢ it possible 
to take steps to introduce an elected element into the legis- 
lature and executive. When the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr. Lennox-Boyd. announced this impending 
change in the constitution he said, ‘We have_no intention of 
seeing any possibility arise of the establishment-of-a~Gom- 
munist Colony. However, 1 believe it is now safe to make some 
progress in this field of democratic government... .’ 

The following is the text of his statement: 
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‘Briefly, there will be a Legislative Council of twelve elected mem- 
bers, four officials, and not more than eight nominated members. The 
Executive Council under the Governor will normally consist of four 
officials, one nominated and five clected members of the Legislative 
Council. 

Preparations will be put in hand forthwith for the necessary amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and for setting up the election machinery. 

Phe Governor will settle a suitible date for the elections. ... 

Her Majesty's Government hope that this substantial step forward 
will encourage healthy political development, and enable experience 
to be gained, upon which further progress can be based. Until more 
of the people understand the dangers of Communist leadership, which 
could only bring a second collapse like that of 1953. we cannot run 
the risk of restoring the type of constitution which was suspended. 

Meanwhile, the development programme will be pushed ahead, and 
whatever is necessary will be done to prevent, or counter, activities 
promoted by a handful of Communist-trained agents who are causing 
interruption of constitutional progress.” 


To enable the existing legislation of the Colony to make 
provision for the clection of members to the proposed new 
Legislative Council and to allow of registration of voters, the 
British Guiana (Electoral Provisions) Order-in-Council. 1956, 
was made on the grd August 1956. Later in the same year the 
proposals were modified so as to provide for a Legislative 
Council of not more than twenty-eight members (excluding 
the Speaker), comprising not fewer than fourteen clected mem- 
bers. three ex-officio members, and not more than eleven 
nominated members. The Elections planned for 1957 would 
be for fourteen members 
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APPENDIX A 
C.D. & W. Assistance 


In relation to its size and population, British Guiana has had more 
help under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts than any 
other British dependency. Between the ist April 1941 (when the 
first C.D. & W. Act came into force) and the goth June 1956, direct 
grants and loans, grants from central allocations from which British 
Guiana benefits, and grants for research on behalf of the Colony 
have totalled £7.928,139. or more than sixteen pounds for every 
man, woman and child of the population at its present-day strength. 
Even this list does not include some regional schemes, such as that 
for the University College of the West Indies, from which British 
Guiana benefits. I have “thought it of interest to list in detail all 
the schemes made, to show their wide range in scale and in purpose. 


A. GRANTS 
Scheme Description Amount Totals 
No. L £ 
D 34 Provision for a malariologist 2,246 
D 35 Campaign against yellow fever 19,225 
D 36 Medical service for Amerindians 11,047 
D72 Appointment of a livestock officer 5,655 
D 84 Experimental community 690 
Do7 Appointment of school medical officer 7.488 
D99 raining of sanitary inspectors 2,827 
D118 Establishment of marketing depots 1,798 
D 139 Appointment of a sister tutor 1,967 
D141 Appointment of marketing oflicer 4,878 
D 157 Land settlement experiments 45225 
D175 Appointment of a veterinary surgcon 4,245 
D 190 Establishment of a stock farm 31,283 
Deai2 Social welfare organization 14,166 
D213 Girls’ secondary education 10,459 
Dag Extension of Carnegie trade school 3,788 
D 222 Reorganization of government school 1,819 
D 230 Reconstruction of boys’ club 938 
D 244 Establishment of a home for girls 3,674 
D 246 Welfare scheme for Amerindians 7,862 
D 275, Improvement of drainage 16,789 
D312 Construction of airfield at Mackenzie 138,900 
D 328 Education officer 5.412 


Q1T 


Scheme 


Doi 
D 1102 
Diitg 


D 1460 
D 1477 
D 1579 
D 16063 
D 1680 
D 1802 


D 1848 
D 1856 
D 1931 
D 1077 


BRITISH GUIANA 
Description 
Government probation officer 


New block at leprosy hospital 
Drainage and irrigation department 


Appointment of land settlement officer 


Improvement of animal husbandry 

Housing for head teachers 

Promotion of 4H Clubs 

Social welfare 

Rice expansion 

Construction of airfields 

Development of rural housing 

Building programme for primary 
schools. 

Courantyne drainage and irrigation 
scheme 

Bloomfield-Whim drainage and irriga- 
tion scheme 

Georgetown water supply 

Bloomficld-Whim drainage and irriga- 
tion scheme 

Forestry development 

Appointment of Commissioner for the 
Interior 

Yellow fever control 

Land settlement 

Purchase of saw-mil] 

Administration of the Interior 

Appointment of Co-operative officer 

Servic: 

Visit of 

Soil survey 

Aerial photography for survey purposes 

Road survey 

Appointment of agricultural officer 

‘Training of teachers 

Investigation of irrigation project 

Investigation of rice breeding 

Hydro-electric survey 

Cattle breeding 

Cocoa development 

Erection of a community centre 

Road construction 

Refrigeration plant 

Drainage and irrigation 

Central Agricultural Station 

Appointment of soil scientist 


of a consulting engincer 
€ experts 


pe et) 


Amount 
&L 
3,644 
20,216 
21,755 

45519 

1,658 
26,050 

45345 
21,740 
82,946 
24,915 
16,130 


145,833 
1,075,898 


23,700 
60,000 


17,692 
16,270 


6,148 
37,000 
57,609 

2,000 

35372 

2.770 

2.191 

1,970 
424 
925 

5,000 
14,800 

a6 

1425, 

550 

53 

34° 
27,937 
2,084 
315.416 
20,000 
919,481 
243,900 
11,900 


Totals 
& 


Scheme 
No. 
Dai 


D 24 
D 2333 


D 2822 
D 2823 
D 2828 


D 2838 
D 2839 
D 2840 
D 2841 
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Description Amount 
L 
Development of livestock station $2,738 
Rural self-help schemes 52,000 
Hospital improvements 355325 
Purchase of agricultural machinery 19,792 
Soil survey 1,600 
Artesian wells FOQHO 
miber appraisals 15,300 


Stall training, Forestry Department 
Agricultural Experimental Station 
Hydrographic and hydrological surveys 
Land settlement 


IT 
Road reconstruction 320,000 
New schools 104.000 


Construction of sea defence works 150,250 
Training of agricultural instructors 
Silviculture 


Improvement of communications 9.900 
Soil survey 13.500 
Housing for public otlicers 135.100 
Forestry stall? 8.800 
Agricultural stall training 4.900 
Surveys for drainage scheme $30 
Eastern Caribbean Farin Institute, 

contribution 10,396 
Visit of petrologist 2,000 
Cotton production investigation 9.4.90 
Surveys for drainage project 30,000 
Construction of hospital 31,250 
Erection of a dispensary 6,250 
Rural and urban housing scheme 1,193,915 
Fisheries development 25.333 
Hydro-electric investigations 2,200 
Mobile dispensary service 3.760 
Soil scientists to investigate rice 

yields 12.710 
Youth welfare specialist 855 
Expansion of Geological Survey 

Department 213. p00 
Resettlement of Amerindians 5.062 


Central medical store, Georgetown 
Minor drainage works 
Hydrological surveys 


Road construction 6,563 
Construction of sea defence works 61,542 
Pure water supply 40,625 


Totals 


6,393,292 
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Scheme Description Amount Totals 
No. £ £L 
D177 Improvement of irrigation facilities 330,277 
D310 Drainage and irrigation for rice 
production 212,857 
D 446 Rice expansion ; purchase of rice mill 174,500 
D 537 Rural housing 9,766 
D 545-6 Drainage and irrigation 61,934 
a 789,334 


CG. SCHEMES BENEFITING BRITISH GUIANA, 
FINANCED FROM CENTRAL ALLOCATIONS 


Scheme Description Amount Totals 
No. of 
Dig Series of minor welfare, etc., schemes 
D 200 Series of personnel training schemes. 
D 201 ‘Technical assistance 


D251 Training of surveyors 
D 333 Overseas training of personnel 
D 367 Medical scholarships 
D541 Medical scholarships 


D 633 Eastern Caribbean census 
D 695 Training of surveyors 

D 732 Social science training 

D 783 Geological survey 


D1108 Personnel training 

Ditgt Geological survey 

D 1392 ~~ Aerial photography for survey 

D 1658 ~~ Acronautical communications 
D1781 — Aerial photography for survey 

D 1817 Diamond drilling branch, Geological 


Survey 19,170 
D 2222 ~— Aerial photography for survey 35,000 
D 2411 ~~ Vocational training 559 
D 2493 ~~ Acrial photography for survey 60,000 
D 2658 Course for teacher 306 


D 2792 ~~ Expansion of Geological Survey 145,985 
eae 655,935 
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D. RESEARCH SCHEMES BENEFITING 
BRITISH GUIANA 


Scheme Description Amount Totals 
No. &£ &£ 

R 46 Trials with D.D.T, insecticide 2,038 
R 336 Ebini livestock experiment station 355178 
R 428 Research on jute production 2,750 
R 446 Sociological research 2,907 
R 454 Research into leaf-scald disease of 

sugar cane 75255 
R 499 Rice research 1,795 
R 662-4 Investigation into cotton production 12,355 
R 670 Land use survey 

89,578 

Total C.D. & W. assistance £7,928, 139 


APPENDIX B 
Trade Unions 


Turk first trade union in the Colony was begun in 1921 and 
there are now twenty-seven unions, Many are unstable financially 
and there have been many cases of unions having been formed by 
politicians as a means towards the wielding of power. Rival unions 
may be formed to undermine those that are established and doing 
good work. Thus the Guiana Industrial Workers Union has been 
trying, since 1948 when it was formed, to gain control of the sugar- 
workers from the Man Power Citizens’ Association which has been 
going since 1939 and is the recognized union in the sugar industry. 
Mr. George Woodcock, Assistant General Secretary of the T.U.C., 
when a Member of the Robertson Commission, recommended 
Guianese unions to be mistrustful of politically ambitious leaders 
and to pursue their industrial objectives by industrial rather than 
by political means. He suggested that a British trade union figure 
should spend some months in the Colony to explain British trade 
union methods and ideals to the Guianese, and during 1955 Mr. 
Andrew Dalgleish travelled extensively in the Colony answering 
questions and offering practical help and advice about organization 
and methods. Mr. Dalgleish was invited to visit the Colony by the 
British T.U.C., who financed his two long visits. 
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Land Utilization and Tenure 


No more than o-5 per cent of the total area of the Colony is under 
cultivation, or about 280,000 acres, largely confined to the coastal 
area. The Department of Lands and Mines is by statute in charge 
of all Crown and Colony lands. The issue of title for Crown lands 
is subject to the provision of the Crown Lands Ordinance of 1919. 
Crown lands comprise go per cent of the Colony. Areas totalling 
5.640 square miles of Crown land have been declared Amerindian 
Reservations. Freehold land owned by non-Amerindians is in two 
categories: land alienated by the Dutch before 1803 and land 
alienated by the Crown after 1831. The total freehold land is 1,178 
square miles. 6,916 acres are held under lease by the United States 
Government. 

The whole question of land utilization and tenure is of extreme 
importance to the successful development of the Colony, and most 
thinking people in British Guiana agree that some drastic form of 
land reform is required to sweep away the anomalies. Land reform 
was one of the aims of the P.P.P., but once in power they discovered 
the difficulties and the great complication of the subject. One of 
these basic difficulties is the fact that when the Dutch capitulated 
to the British in 1803 they stipulated that ‘the laws and usages of 
the Colony should remain in force and be respected’. Thus the 
present system of land tenure owes its existence to Dutch law and 
custom rather than British. Under Roman-Dutch Law it is not 
sufficient for an owner of land to pass the ownership by a mere 
grant or alienatory agreement. The change of ownership is only 
effective if a ‘deed of transport’ is made before a public official, and 
the transport registered by the Registrar of Deeds. The purpose of 
this was to avoid an elaborate investigation of title. Although the 
Colony adopted English Common Law in 1917 the system of trans- 
ports was retained. Another method of acquiring ownership of land 
under Roman-Dutch Law was by undisturbed possession of land 
for a third of a century. ‘This recognition of squatters’ rights per- 
mitted an owner to secure a title to the land. In 1952 this method 
of ‘prescription’ was modified in that the period was reduced to 
twelve years, except in the case of Crown or Colony land. Roman- 
Dutch Law permitted joint-ownership of land, and this has been 
the cause of much dispute between the interested parties. To avoid 
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this, provision was made for the legal division of such disputed 
land into specific portions. There has always been great difficulty 
in determining claims to land and even to defining the areas of land 
claimed; boundaries are obscure; early ‘Dutch’ charters have been 
lost. In 1854 and 188g efforts were made to clarify the land tenure 
position, but little resulted from the investigations. After 1831 the 
Crown began to make absolute grants of land, but this system was 
modified in the early years of this century, when purchase grants 
became conditional on beneficial occupation of the land. If the 
conditions were carried out the land became the purchaser’s abso- 
lute property, except for mineral rights. In 1931 agricultural and 
grazing lands were granted by the Crown on leases of twenty-one 
years, with a right of renewal; recently the amount of the land to 
be beneficially occupied under the conditions of the lease has been 
increased from a quarter to a half. There has been much abandon- 
ment of leased Crown lands, and there are two main causes for this; 
lack of drainage and irrigation and the feeling among owners that 
they should be allowed absolute ownership, and not renewable 
leases of twenty-one years. 

Systems of Land Tenure are (a) Crown land held under one of 
the various forms of title, other than absolute grant. (b) Land held 
under absolute grant. (c) Land which the occupier has purchased, 
but of which for some reason he can show only a receipt for the 
purchase price. (d) Land known as ‘children’s property’, occupied 
by persons who claim that they are descendants of former owners. 
(e) Land which can be said to have been squatted on. 

Fragmentation. Undoubtedly one of the chief causes of in- 
efficiency in the utilization of land is fragmentation. Land is, down 
the years, willed to various sons or daughters by the owner, and the 
result is a large number of small pieces of land which cannot be 
beneficially occupied. This also produces an obstacle to adequate 
drainage and irrigation. It has been recommended that the un- 
economic fragmentation of land should be forbidden by law. A 
report produced in August, 1955, says, “The Committee holds the 
view that the land tenure problems of this Colony will never be 
solved, and the general development of the Colony will continue to 
be seriously retarded, unless and until all agricultural lands capable 
of beneficial occupation are so occupied. We understand that in 
some countries a tax is imposed on agricultural land not bene- 
ficially occupied.’ The Report summarized its recommendations 
as follows: 


1. That there should be created a Land Tribunal and that Land 
Magistrates should be appointed. 
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That the Land Tribunal should consist of three persons with 
prescribed qualifications. 


. That the Land Tribunal would issue final certificates of title. 


That there should be three Land Magistrates, one for cach of the 
counties of Berbice, Demerara and Essequibo. 

That the Land Magistrates would investigate the claims to land 
and issue provisional certificates of title. 


). That the applicants for title should file with the clerk to the Land 


Magistrate particulars of their claims and should be given every 
assistance and advice in the preparation of such claims. 


. Phat an immediate increase be made in the staffs of the Deeds 


Registry and the Survey Section of the Lands and Mines Depart- 
ment to enable experienced officers from those Departments to be 
released for service with the Land Magistrates and the Land 
Tribunal. 


. That amendments be made to the District Lands Partition and 


Re-allotment Ordinance. 


. Phat uneconomic fragmentation of agricultural land be forbidden 


by law. 

That agricultural land capable of beneficial occupation but lying 
abandoned or vacant for over five years should vest in the Colony 
and thereafter be made available in the same manner as Crown 
land. 


» That agricultural land capable of beneficial occupation and held 


by persons who fail or neglect to obtain title thereto should vest 
in the Colony and thereafter be made available in the same manner 
as Crown land. 
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The Literature on British Guiana 


‘Tue literature on British Guiana is both extensive and interesting. 
Sir Walter Raleigh's Discoverie of ....Guiana does not refer 
specifically to the area now occupied by British, Dutch and French 
Guiana, but rather to the Orinoco area; yet his descriptions, some- 
what romanticized, are of a similar terrain to the modern Guianas. 
A Relation of a Voyage to Guiana by Robert Harcourt was pub- 
lished in 1613; Harcourt visited what is now French Guiana in 1609. 
It is an exciting account of early colonizing adventures, vivid and 
full of information. The first book to appear which described the 
area of the Guianas which is now British was Adriaan van Berkel’s 
Travels in South America between the Berbice and Essequibo 
Rivers 1670-1689. Berkel’s main interest in the Colony was to en- 
courage trade with the Indians. He gives a fascinating account of 
the primitive life led by the Arawak tribe of Indians before their 
contact with Europeans. For the period of Dutch expansion in the 
eighteenth century the best and most vivid source is the collection 
of van’s Gravesande’s reports which has been published in two 
volumes by the Hakluyt Society. At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury various books appeared written by Englishmen who had been 
in the Colony at the time of the British occupation. A Voyage to 
the Demerary 1799-1806 was written by a lively young man who 
went to the Colony to make his fortune as a merchant. It is a 
personal account of his travels on the coast and in the Interior as 
well as an invaluable account of the state of the Colony’s develop- 
ment at the time. A Soldier’s Sojourn in British Guiana (1806- 
1808) by Lt. Thomas Staunton St. Clair is a more limited book, but 
of interest for its candid descriptions of slavery and the way of life 
of the old plantocracy. 

Charles Waterton and the Schomburgk brothers, Richard and 
Robert, are the three most important writers about the Interior of 
the Colony. Waterton’s classic among travel books, Wanderings in 
South America (1825), is concerned mainly with three expeditions 
which he made into the Interior. The first expedition was in order 
to procure some curare from the Makusi Indians and to study the 
ctfects of the poison on the human and animal systems. Waterton 
was an amateur naturalist, while the Schomburgk brothers were 
professional scientists and naturalists, sent by the British and 
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Prussian Governments to explore and survey the then unknown 
Interior. Richard Schomburgk wrote his Travels in British Guiana 
1840-44 largely as a naturalist, and much of the book is taken up 
with accounts of botanical discoveries. It is an indispensable 
work. Sir Everard im Thurn’s 4mong the Indians of Guiana (1883) 
is a personal and extremely readable account of the Interior, 
a pioneer work on the Amerindians which in many ways has 
not been superseded. He was Curator of the Museum in 
Georgetown. \ work of great interest. though less learned 
than im Thurn’s, is Canoe and Camp Life in British Guiana 
(1876) by C. Barrington Brown, who was Governor Surveyor 
to the Colony and the discoverer of Kaieteur Fall. Excellent 
books about the Interior have been written in more recent years; 
these include William Beebe’s four volumes Jungle Peace (1919). 
Jungle Days (1925). Edge of the Jungle (1922) and Tropical 
Wild Life in Brilish Guiana (1917); Pathfinding on the Mazaruni 
1922-24 by Vincent Roth; and Evelyn Waugh’s Ninely-two Days 
(1934). W. E. Roth, father of Vincent Roth, wrote two important 
works on the Amerindians: 4n Introductory Study of the Arts, 
Crafts and Customs of the Guiana Indians (38th Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1916-17) and An Inquiry 
into the Animism and Folklore of the Guiana Indians (goth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1908-09). 

There is no modern history of British Guiana. The standard 
work, History of British Guiana from 1668 by James Rodway, was 
published in three volumes between 1891 and 1894. Sir Cecil 
Clementi, one-time Governor of the Colony, wrote 4 Constitu- 
tional History of British Guiana (1937), a standard work but 
necessarily specialized. There are some local historians who have 
written useful works on aspects of Guianese history; outstanding 
are Dwarka Nath’s 4 History of the Indians in British Guiana 
(1950), Peter Ruhomon’s Centenary History of the East Indians in 
British Guiana 1838-1938 (1946), and the three volumes of 
P. H. Daly's Story of the Heroes, which examines Guianese history 
from the point of view of various individuals who have been 
prominent in the development of the Colony from its early days. 

The most comprehensive recent work on the economic develop- 
ment of British Guiana is the Report of International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (1953), which I have frequently 
consulted during the writing of this book. Dating back to the 
British occupation there is a vast mass of official publications. and 
below I list some which I have consulted with profit: 
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Report of the Constitutional Commission, 1950--51, H.M.S.O. 

Report of the British Guiana Constitutional Commission, 1954,H.M.S.O. 

Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1953, H.M.S.O. 

British Guiana Drainage and Irrigation Schemes, H.M.S.O. 

Handbook of Natural Resources of British Guiana (compiled under the 
direction of the Interior Development Committee of British Guiana 
and its former Chairman, Honourable Vincent Roth). 

Memorandum on the Financial Position of British Guiana, 1920-1946. 
by O. A. Spencer, B.Com., Economic Adviscr to the Government of 
British Guiana. 

Report of the Enmore Commission, 1948. 

Papers relating to Development Planning, including as an Appendix 

Uhe Population and Housing Problem of the Sugar Estates of British 
Guiana by Dr. George Giglioli, O.B.E., M.D.(It.), M.R.C.P.(Lond.), 
D.T.M.& H(Eng,). 
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Abary River, 68, 156 

Abercromby, Sir Ralph, 39 

Abolition, Act of, 1833, 42 

of Slave Trade, 1807, 41 

Administration: slowness and in- 
efficiency, 57; low rates of pay 
for officials, 57; in the Interior, 
166; preparation for self- 
government, 205 

African Manganese Ltd., 194 

Africans: their villages, 8, 108; in 
Georgetown, 15; illiteracy rate 
among, 21n.; percentage of 
total population, 45; attitude 
to Indians, 53; adaptation to 
white manner of living, 53; 
open nature of, 53-4; com- 
parison with Indians, 53; 
charm of manner, 54 
reliance on British Admini- 
stration, 55; eating habits, 63; 
reluctance to work on land, 
84; sense of grievance, 86; 
acquisition of their land by 
East Indian landlords, 110; 
moral standards among, 115- 
16; modern cultural standards 
of, 119, 120; improved posi- 
tion of, under federation, 147; 
in the Interior, 162; their 
shacks, 191 

Agriculture, Department of, 109, 
201 

development of, 161-2 

Air travel: use of, as means of 
transport, 26-7, 160, 166 

Akawaio tribe, 56, 165, 198 

Albion, Plantation, 112-13 

Albouystown. See Georgetown 

Aluminum Company of Canada, 
179 

Amakura River, 5 

Amazon River, 4, 37, 158 
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Amerindian Affairs, Field Officer 
for, 196 

Amerindians, 37; reservations for, 
56, 217; in Interior, 151, 160, 
162; divisions of, 164-5; grow- 
ing of fruit and vegetables for 
sale, 166; and idea of British 
justice, 166-7; their huts, 191; 
as woodcutters, 193; in North- 
West District, 195ff.; attitude 
of Dutch settlers towards, 195- 
6; Government protection for, 
196-7; mission schools for, 
197; difficulties of training as 
teachers, 197; improved health 
of, 197; pulmonary tuber- 
culosis among, 197-8; aim of 
integration, 198-9 

Amiens, Peace of, 40-1 

Anglicanism, 100; Missions, 164 

Animals, poor condition of, 60 

Annai, 164 

Annie's Creek village, 192 

Anopheles darlingi, 82-3 

Ant-bear, the, 169 

Arakaka, 164 

Arawak tribe, 56, 222 

Arekuna tribe, 165, 198 

Argosy, the, 11 

Ashanti tribes, 102; religion, 102; 
myths, 126. See also Obeah 

Atkinson Field, 4 

Awarwaunau, 202 


Bachelor's Adventure Plantation, 
65 

Bailey, McDonald, 50 

Balata, 157, 167 

Bamford, James, 166 

Banana growing, 193 

Banbury, Rev. Thomas: Jamaica 
Superstition, 103 
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Barama River, 158, 193, 195 

Barbados: illiteracy rate in, 21n.; 
Constitution of, 136 

Barima River, 5, 158, 164, 193, 194 

Bartica, 154, 155, 159, 162, 164, 
184; District Commissioner at, 
166; Triangle, 185; track from, 
to Issano, 203 

Bauxite, 16, 98, 
177-83 

Beckman, Samuel, 34 

Beebe, William: Jungle Peace, 223; 
Jungle Days, 223; Edge of the 
Jungle, 223; Tropical Wild 
Life in British Guiana, 223 

Bell-bird, 172 

Benfield, Eric, 104, 105 

Berbice County: slave insurrection 
of 1763, 38; taken in turn by 
English and French, in 1781, 
38; agricultural importance 
of, 108; rice production in, 
108; sugar estates in, 108 

River, 7, 35,97, 155, 160 

Berkel, Adriaan van: Travels in 
South America between the 
Berbice and Essequibo Rivers, 
1670-89, 222 

Berreo, Antonio de, 29 

Berry, Captain, 30 

Birds, forest, 171; 
11-2 

Birth-control, 175 

Blairmont Plantation, 97 

Blomfield, Sir Arthur, 13 

Blount, Arthur, 177 

Blue Mountains, 37 

Bobb, Rev. D.C. J., 144; on federa- 
tion, 145-6 

Bonasika Creek, 41 

Booker Brothers, McConnell and 
Company Ltd., 27, 85-92; re- 
search laboratory, 76; Cadet 
scheme, 89; experiment in 
peasant cane-farming, 91-2; 
plans for factory improve- 
ment, 95, 112 

Josias, 85, 


Georgetown, 


Brazil, 154, 156, 166; cheap air 
transport in, 160 
nuts, 167 
British Guiana Airways, 26-7, 160 
Consolidated Goldfields, 158, 
164, 183 
East Indian Association, 141 
(Electoral Provisions) Order- 
in-Council 1956, 209 
Rice Development Co., 68 
Rice Marketing Bd., 69n.. 70 
Timbers Ltd., 164, 185 ff. 
occupation: carly attempts at, 
29-32; second period, 1796- 
1802, 40-1; progress under, 40; 
final occupation from 1803, 41 
population, 56-7; Government 
Officials, 57 
‘Trades Union Congress, 140, 141 
Brown, C. Barrington: Canoe and 
Camp Life in British Guiana, 
223 
Brutus, Dorothy, 104 
Burnham, L. F. S., 47, 131, 133-5, 
136, 139, 142 
Burrowes, E. R., 129 
Buxton, communal settlement at, 
2; modern village of. 42-4 
Sir Thomas, 41 


Calypso, the, 129 

Campanula, 157 

Campbell, J. M., 85-6; on ‘British 
Capital in the Changing Con- 
ditions of the Colonies’, 85-6; 
on the difficulties of life in 
British Guiana, 87; on part to 
be played by Guianese, 88-9 

Campbellville. See Georgetown 

Canals: drainage, 61; irrigation 
and transport, on sugar plan- 
tations, 75, 

Canje River, 108 

Canning, George, 41 

Carew, Jan: ‘The 
Burner’, 126 

Caria-Caria: Self-Help scheme at, 
65 


Charcoal 
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Carib Indians, 30. 
language, 204 

‘Caribbean Voices’ 
programine, 122 

Carmichael, Governor, 41 

Carter, Martin, 123. 124, 140; ‘New 
Day’, 127; ‘For My Son’, 127-8 

Case. Gerald O.: Notes on Prob- 
lems Affecting Industrializa- 
tion of the Interior of British 
Guiana, 188-9 

Cassiri. 165 

Castries, 162 


Catherwood, Frederick, 24-5 


165, 195. 1985 


broadcasting 


Cattle-raising, 151. 200-1; foot 
and mouth disease. 201 

Cattle Trail. the, 160 

Cecil. Lord (First: Earl of Salis- 
bury), 32 


Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation Ltd.. 194 
Chapman. Jimmy. 101, 106, 107 
Chatcau Margot Plantation, 65 
Chinese: indentured labour immi- 
grants, 43: their descendants 
today, 56; aloofness from the 
community, 56: love of gamb- 
ling, 56; in the Interior, 162 
Cholmondeley, H. M. E., 123 
Christianburg, 178 
Chronicle, the, 11 
Clarke, Gedney, 36 
Clementi, Sir Ceci 
tional History 
Guiana, 22° 
Coastland, the: varying stages of 
achievement in different areas, 
117; population of, 151 
Cock-of-the-Rock, 171-2 
Coconut. the: suffering from ‘wilt’ 
and insect pests, 62; home con- 
sumption of, 6: 
Industry Committee, 63 
Coffee (liberica), 193; grown by 
carly settlers, 44 
Colonial Development Corpora- 
on, 69, 158, 183, 185 


A Constitu- 
of British 


Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Acts: help from, 22, 
211-15 

Office, and suspension of the 
Constitution, 142, 143 

Coloured People, 49-50, 58; snob- 
bery over, 125 

Columbite, 159, 162, 203 

Columbus, Christopher, 3, 33n. 

Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, 
86, 95, 96 

Communications. 
159°. 

Communism, 131. 133-5 

Conga. the, 129 

Constitution, the: 1927 report on, 
453 recommendation for single 
Chamber, 45-6; 1950 report 
on, 46; 1953. new, 46-7; the 
giving of. 137: P.P.P. refusal to 
work, 138: suspension of, 47, 
102, 181, 142. 143, 180 

Content Plantation, 65 

Coolies. See Labourers, indentured 

Correia, E. F., 159 

M.C., 159 

Costume. African and Indian, 61 

Cotton. grown by early settlers. 44 

Countryside, nature of, Goff. 

Courantyne River, 30. 1: 194; 
Dutch refusal to allow fishing 
in, 116 

Scheme, 108-9 

Crab Island, 97. 155 

Crabwood, 185. 190 

Credit Corporation. 117 

Creolese, 8, 11. 50 

Cricket, 10 

Crosby, James, 44 

Crown Lands Ordinance 1919, 217 

Curare, 167 

Curri-curri. 172 

Cuyuni River, 37, 151, 155. 156 


difficulties of, 


Daily Argosy, the, 93 
Dalgleish, Andrew, 216 
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Daly. P. H., 123; Story of the 
Heroes, 223 
Dances, African, 129 
Davson’s Plantation, 85 
Dead, the, ritual surrounding, 
106-7 
Demerara: slave insurrection in, 
36; economic programme, 
eighteenth century, 37; taken 
by English in 1781 war, 38; 
taken by French, 38; takes pre- 
cedence over Essequibo, 39; 
Hood arrives at, and demands 
surrender of colony, 41; 
‘Demerara hospitality’, 57-8 
Bauxite Company (Demba), 178 
and n., 179 and n., 182~3 
Railway Compan 
River, 5, 8, 35. 
journey up, 174 
sugar, production process. 74 
Determination village, 192 
Development: figures of expendi- 
ture on, 221; Two-year Pro- 
gramme, 159 
Diamond Plantation. 8 
Diamonds, 158-9, 162 
Doyle, Conan: The Lost World. 
156 
Drainage, lack of in coastal areas, 
68 
Dudley, Sir Robert, 29 


Dutch, the: work of in the colony, 
14; early voyages to Guiana, 
30; colonization of. 32-9; 
seventeenth-century — clashes 
with British, 33; War of 
Spanish Succession. 34; 
eighteenth-century migration 
'o river = mouths, 34; 
cighteenth-century expansion 
and encouragement of settle- 
ment, 36, 222; effect of their 
laws on present day land 
tenure, 41, 217-8 

Guiana, 116 
Indonesia, 180 


Dutch West India Company, 32-3, 
35; giving of feudal rights 
to ‘patrons’, 33; monopoly 
of slave trade by, 46; ex- 
ploration of Interior, 37; 
expiration of Charter 1792, 
39 


East Indians, 7-8, 50-3; dialect, 11; 
as indentured labour, 43-5; 
percentage of population, 45; 
increasing literacy among, 51; 
effect on, of granting indepen- 
dence to India, 51; necessity 
for acquiring Guianese out- 
look, 52; fear of racial ten- 
sion, 52-3; comparison with 
Africans, 53; eating habits, 63; 
thrift, 81-2; sense of grievance, 
86; villages near New Amster- 
dam, 108; modern cultural 
standards, 119, 120; opposi- 
tion to federation, 147 

Education, 21-2; lack of scientific 
and technical training, 21; 
primary schools, 22; church 
schools, 22, 82; dual control, 
22; necessity for wider form 
of, 121; need to encourage 
students going overseas, 121 

El Dorado, 29, 30, 31, 158, 183, 201 

Encounter, 1370. 

Enmore Plantation, 1948 riots on, 
81 

Essequibo: taken by British in 
1781 war, 38; taken by 
French, 38; placed second in 
importance to Demerara, 39 

River, 33, 35, 37, 154, 185; 
quarries on, 6; transport up, 
159 

Europe, help from for backward 
territories, 89 

Ezquibel, Juan d’, 3gn. 
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Federation of the West Indies, 
144-8; London Conference 
on. 144; British Guiana 


opposition to, 144-8 

Fertilizers: from sugar cane sludge, 
74: necessity for on flood- 
fallowed land, 76: difficulties 
of using 200 1 

Fishing, 192; by bow and arrow, 
202 

‘Flood-fallowing’ of land, 75-6 

Folk arts, absence of, 129 

Follett-Smith, R. R.. 95. 96 

Ford, Henry, 161 

Forest. land. 152. 2 
products of, 167: 
through, 204 

Fort Dauphin, 38 

St. Andries. 97 

Fox, Charles James. 41 

France, cighteenth-century Hugue- 
not settlers from, 36 

Franchise. 1927 extension of. 46 

Frangipani. 16 and n. 

French Guiana, 30 

Fruit farming. 1 

Fullerton. yJerciiah: 104 
Kathleen, 104 


185-90; 
journey 


Gajraj. R. B.. 146-7 

Gelskerke, Commandeur, 35 

Geological Survey Department. 
19 


Geology of the colony. 157-9 
Georgetown, 7. 9: night in, 9; 
Main Strect, 10; Water Strect, 
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12; newspapers. 11; birds, 12; 
architecture, 12-13; cathedral, 
13; Dutch buildings, 14-15; 
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Georgetown, contd. 
the Carib, 50; beauty of, 60; 
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dam, 98; cultural standards 
in, 119; intelligentsia of, 130; 
Houston Sawmill, 190 

Giglioli, Dr. G., 82-3 

Gladstone, John. 42. 43 


WwW 42 
Glazier’s Lust Plantation, 65 
Gold, 158, 183-5 


Golden City village, 192 
Grove Plantation, 65 

Good Hope Plantation, 65; Self- 
Help scheme at, 65, 

Governor, the: powers of, 45-6; 
reserve powers, 137, 138, 1425 
attempt to make new Con- 
stitution work, 139 

Graphic, the, 11 

Gravesande, Laurens Storm van’s, 
35-7. 207, 222; encouragement 
of Reiulers, 36; interest in ex- 
ploration of the Interior, 37; 
constructive policy, 37 

Greenheart, 185-7, 189-90, 202; 
skilled hewing of, 186 

Guiana Industrial Workers’ 
Union, 141, 216 

Guianization, 119-21, 166 

Gutch. John, 142 


Haiti, African plastic arts in, 129 

Harcourt, Robert, 3o-1; A Rela- 
tion of a Voyage to Guiana, 
gor 

Harris, Wilson, “The Spirit of the 

Fall’, 128-9 

Harrison, Sir John, 159; Geology 
of the Goldfields of British 
Guiana, 158; discovery of 
bauxite by, 178 

Hastings, Warren, 118 

Haywood, Colonel E. J., 93-4 

Heal, Father, 100-1, 106 

Hinden, Dr. Rita, 137n. 

Hindu religion, 81; festivals in, 
116 
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Holland: war with England, 1781, 
38; further war, 1796, 39. See 
also Dutch 

Hood, Admiral, 41 

Hopkinson, Henry, 208 

Hortsman, Nicolas, 37 

Hosororo, Roman Catholic mis- 
sion at, 195, 197 

Housing, 18-21; difficulties in 
slum clearance, 18-21; rehous- 
ing projects for sugar workers, 
70-80 

Howard University, 114 

Howler Monkey, the, 170 

Humming-bird, 172 

Hutchinson, Frederick: land re- 
clamation projects, 93 

Hydro-electric power experiments, 
184-5 


Illegitimacy, African attitude to, 
175-6 

Illiteracy rate, 21 and n. 

Imbaimadai, 166 

India: abolition of indenture 

tem by government, 45 

Indians. See Amerindians and East 
Indians 

Insecticides, spraying of by air, 76 

Interim Government, 93 

Interior, Department of the, 165- 
6; Commissioner for, 165, 
District Commissioners, 166; 
District Officers and Wardens, 
166 

International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, 
Report of, 25, 27, 90, 173, 189, 
223 

Commission, 156 
Confederation of Trade Unions, 
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40 
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tions, 208 
Treng River, 153 
Tron, 16 


‘Islanders’, 162 


Issano, 155, 159, 162; track from 
Bartica, 203 
Ituni River, 155 
Savannas, 157 


Jagan, Dr. Cheddi, 47, 79, 81, go, 
112, 114, 131, 138; For- 
bidden Freedom, go-4; Marx- 
ist theories, 96, 135 

Janet, 47. 131, 135 
Mr. (Cheddi's father), 113-15 
Jaguar, the, 168, 202 
Jamaica, 136; immigrants to 
Britain from, 162 
James I, King, 31 
Jones, Dr. C. R., 197-8 
Rt. Hon, Arthur Creech, 144 
and Wright, 161 

Jungle. See Forest 

Jute: attempts to establish, 111 


Kaieteur Fall, 154, 184, 223 

Kamarang. 164, 166 

Kanuku Mountains, 153, 156-7, 
159, 167, 201 

Keymis, Lawrence, 30, 31, 32 

Kijk-over-al, 33, 34 

Kijk-over-al, 122, 123 

King, Albert, 105-6 

Sidney, 138 
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in British Guiana, 177-8 

Kiskadee, the, 12 

Knight, Alan, Archbishop of the 
West Indies, 142; on racial 
problems of British Guiana, 
58-9 

Kurupung, 162; Falls, 184 

Kwakwani Mines, 98, 158 


Labba, the, 169 
Labour, indentured, 43-4, 92; mal- 
treatment by some planters, 
48, 73; failures of system, 43; 
sufferings of through seasonal 
labour, 44 
Relations Bill, 141 
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tenure, 217-19: laws relating to, 
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Lands and Mines, Department of, 
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at. 19 

Legislative Council. 1956. 208-9 

Leigh, Captain Charles, 30 

Lennox-Bovd. Rt. Hon. Alan ‘T.. 
208 

Le Ressouvenir Plantation, 65 

Lethem. 164; District Commis 
sioner at, 166: abattoir at, 201 

Sir Gordon, 196 

Liliendaal and Sophia Plantation, 
65 

Lilowatec. 104, 105 
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of, 67 


London Conference on Federa- 
tion, 1953. 144. 1y7n. 

Long, A.W. BL. xv 

Longchamps, 1yn., 98 

Lord. W. T.. 109-10 

Lusignan, Marquis de. 38 

Plantation. 65 

Lyell, Sir Charles: Principles of 

Geology, 158 


Maam, the. 171, 202 
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missioner at, 166; Govern- 
ment Compound, 191 

McBride Oil and Gas Corpora- 
tion, 194 

Mackenzie, » 157. 158, 174; life 
at, 182-3; over-population in, 
183 

George Bain, 178-9 


Mackinnon, Sergeant. 101-2, 104, 
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MecTurk, Michael, 196 

Madeira, indentured labour from, 


Madison, James, 46 
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ment Scheme, 69 
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Makusi tribe, the, 165. 167, 222 

Makai Rapids, 156 

Malaria, conquest of, 45, 80, 82-3 
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Miniganese, 16, 151, 158, 159, 194 
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Marshall. Dr. A. Hu: Report on 
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Matthews, P. F. P., 159 

Matthews’ Ridge, 158. 194 

Manritia flexuosa, 1520. 

Mazaruni River, $3, 34, 37) 151 
162, 185. 202; difficulties of 
transport up, 159 

Mazaruni-Potaro District, 166 

Melville family, the, 201-2 

Meringue, the, 129 

Merume Mountains, 154 

Mes Délices Plantation, 65, 

Methodism, 175, 

Millionaire village, 192 

Milk: poor quality and scarcity of, 
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UNICEF, g02 
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Mora, 185. 190. 202; mora excelsa, 
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Moral standards, among Africans. 
115-16 

Morawhanna, 191-2, 194 

Moruka Reservation, the. 195 

Mountains. 153, 156-7 

Murray, Governor John, 41-2. 118 

Myalism. See Ashanti 


Nath, Dwarka: The History of the 
Indians in Brilish Gitiana, 223 

Negroes. See Africans 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, 51-2 
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perity of area around, 108 

New Statesman and Nation, on 
the colonial system of British 
Guiana, 87 

Niall, Mr.. 101 
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Nonpariel Plantation, 65, 

North-West District. 151.152. 158. 
165, 166, 191-9 


Obeah, 102-6; last Obeah murder. 
104-6 

Ocelot, the, 168 

Oil, prospects of finding, 194 

Orinoco River, 3, 31, 1950.5 early 
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Oyapok River, 30 


Pagwar, feast of, 116 
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Pakaraima Mountains, 153. 155. 
156-7, 200 
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Parima, Lake, 201 

Paruima, 164 

Pasture. lack of for animals, 60 

Patamona tribe, 165 

Patterson, Mr., 176 
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Peberdy, P. Storer, 196; A Report 
of a Survey of Amerindians, 
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criticism of, by Robertson 
Commission, 47-8; exploita- 
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81; on the sugar industry, 97; 
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